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Religious Refugees 


A church 

Scattered like leaves before the wind 
Of autumn 

A congregation of faithful men 
Driven 

Beyond the sunset and the stars 

A communion of saints 
Wandering homeless 
Seeking a home 

The body of Christ 

Unbeing 

Becoming 

A sanctuary 
Roofless no walls 
Formless on no foundation 

Cathedrale engloutie 
Sans marque 
Sans visage 

Secret 

Silent 

Lonely 

A church flowing 
Like a river 
Never stopping 

Unchanneled 

Unbound 

Free 

Are these wanderers 
Homeless going home 
Still the church? 
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FOREWORD 


Frederick Norwood was led to the study of religious refugees through 
what the theologians are wont to call an existential encounter by direct 
personal contact with actual refugees. The time was in the thirties. Hit¬ 
ler’s refugees were coming to this country. The American Friends’ Service 
Committee made possible a year of internship in an American academic 
environment to enable scholars to prepare themselves for entry upon new 
assignments in the United States. Yale University was chosen as the locale. 
Living arrangements for the married were made by the New Haven So¬ 
ciety of Friends. The unmarried men lived on the campus of the Divinity 
School—there were enough vacant rooms in those days. I was assigned the 
task of overseeing their well-being and of trying to find for them posts in 
the academic world. We had a part in the resettlement of about twenty 
scholars. My assistant in this labor was Frederick Norwood. 

Out of this assignment emerged first his published dissertation with 
the title The Reformation Refugees as an Economic Force (Chicago, 
1942), awarded the Brewer prize by the American Society of Church 
History. Norwood in this book addressed himself to the limited theme of 
testing Weber’s thesis of the connection between the Calvinist theology 
and the capitalist mentality. The greater part of the study was devoted to 
the Dutch refugees in England. The conclusion was that, quite apart 
from theology, these refugees stimulated the economy of England by the 
introduction of new skills, and that they contributed to the rise of capi¬ 
talist individualism because they were not taken into the English guild 
system. The scope of this book was obviously restricted, as indeed it had 
to be for a doctoral dissertation. 

The present study has gone far beyond the earlier, not only in the 
chronological and geographical spread, but also in the angle of approach. 
It is not primarily the economic aspect this time but, one might perhaps 
say, the psychological. What does uprooting do to people? Does it crush 
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them? Does it stimulate them? Are they devastated? Or can they say with 
Einstein that they have been “exiled to Paradise’’? 

The very concept of the refugee is perceptively enlarged. If to be up- 
tooted is to be a refugee, then we are all refugees. If to be uncertain of 
the future is to be a refugee, then we are all involved. Whatever is to be 
learned from the responses of those who have been physically dislocated 
may legitimately be transferred to those who have been cast out of a 
spiritual home. 

This is a ripe book. I feel, I confess, a touch of pride, but even more a 
deep satisfaction in having been the external agent to lead a yoi ng 
scholar into a course issuing in so rich a culmination. 


ROLAND H. BAINTO.N 


PREFACE 


In its inception and execution I have conceived of this book as a straight¬ 
forward and comprehensive history of religious refugees. I have found an 
exciting story, and I want to tell it. In that aim I rest content. Hence the 
book begins briefly with biblical themes and ends with panoramic atten¬ 
tion to the mass refugee movements in what Elfan Rees has called “the 
century of the homeless man.” There comes a time in historical research 
when things have to be pulled together in synthesis in order that the 
longer trend and the wider meaning may be manifest. 

That time has come for the religious refugees of Christian history. A 
huge literature in the form of printed sources, monographs, and special¬ 
ized articles has collected, each concerned with its own bailiwick. Hugue¬ 
nots have written books about the dispersion of the Huguenots as 
Huguenots. Waldenses have studied the wanderings of the Waldenses as 
Waldenses. Lutherans have prepared monographs about the Salzburgers 
as Lutherans. Mennonites have carried on extensive research on the Ana¬ 
baptists as Mennonite forebears. Secular social historians have written 
about immigrants as aspects of migration. Almost nobody has under¬ 
taken to study these varied subjects on the one account they have in 
common: they are all refugees. A constant current runs through history 
from the exiles and strangers of Exodus to the homeless men of the 
twentieth century. That current this work proposes to trace, with special 
reference to the religious aspects of forced migration. 

Although the book strives for comprehension, the longer and wider 
view, inevitably certain areas and aspects are favored, partly because of 
my own predilections and partly because of the nature of things. For 
example, almost the entire history of the Jews is refugee history. This 
huge fact could be acknowledged in this book only by representative 
chapters which set it in the context of Christian history. The main con¬ 
cern is therefore the story of Christian refugees. Again, this theme is more 
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appropriate to modern than to ancient history, hence the emphasis on 
the more recent centuries. Roman Catholics may feel that their sufferings 
are slighted while their sins are magnified. Such is not my intention. His¬ 
tory so far has decreed that the Roman Church should have been placed 
in a position of power more frequently and extensively than Protestant 
churches. Moreover, it is one of the sad misfortunes of the Church of 
Rome that she should have been blessed with an institutional history far 
longer than that of other communions (excepting the Orthodox), as a 
result of which she has had more opportunities to make mistakes. All 
churches have skeletons in the closet, but some closets have collected over 
longer centuries. If anyone is offended by anything in this account, lei it 
be said, “If the shoe fits, wear it.” Otherwise no offense is intended. 

A history of religious refugees must also be set in the context of forces 
which gave rise to the situation. Complementary themes include intoler¬ 
ance, persecution, religious liberty, and social and economic factors. 
These are introduced as necessary, although no presumption is made to 
full coverage. This is not a history of religious toleration any more than 
it is a history of the Mennonites. It would be impossible, however, not to 
link the story of refugees with that of persecution and liberty. 
Moreover, it would be impossible to view it apart from the context of 
migration of peoples and ultimately of population. Indeed, refugees will 
be around until principles of population control are established, or until 
the world becomes so full of people that there isn’t any place to go. For 
that reason much of the burden of Part IV has to do with the mass move¬ 
ments of the twentieth century. 

An extra “bonus” of this research has come in the form of a new under¬ 
standing of the church. Generally the doctrine of the church has been 
developed in the context of stable conditions, either actual or desired. I 
have learned that the church is dynamic, not static; a going, not a stand¬ 
ing; an expedition, not a station. If this is so, this book should have 
special relevance to a world full of coming and going, surging and striv¬ 
ing. In a world which is not merely moving but running, the concept of 
a church on the move, as inevitably it becomes in the company of ref¬ 
ugees, should offer lively prospects for the future. 

The longer I have labored in this area, the less inclined am I to olfer 
value judgments. At first my approach was that of the champion of the 
persecuted victim against his reprehensible persecutor. I discovered pres¬ 
ently that the simple picture of the good guys and bad guys, as with most 
aspects of real life, would not do. Were the Romans wrong in suppressing 
a dangerous outlying sect? Obdurate obstinacy is an unpleasant char- 
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acteristic, even among heretics and refugees. Was the Inquisition an un¬ 
mitigated evil if it honestly sought to defend the truth? English exiles in 
Geneva were Protestant; those at Douai, Catholic. The moral plot thick¬ 
ens in consideration of the complex pecking order at the time of the 
Reformation. Too many pathetic victims of persecution under more 
favorable circumstances themselves proved to be diligent inquisitors. 
What are we to make of intolerant dissenter Cartwright vis-a-vis tolerant 
administrator Whitgift? More recently we look with dismay on the spec¬ 
tacle of a nation of refugees, the people of Israel, perpetrating an outrage 
on the Arab inhabitants of Palestine as hundreds of thousands were 
driven into noisome refugee camps in Jordan, Lebanon, and the Gaza 
Strip. Yet the heart of the world went out to those very Jews who suffered 
genocidal pain at the hands of FI itier, and wished for them a home like 
other men. And the fate of the Arab refugees at the hands of their Arab 
hosts thwarts any temptation to sort out the good guys from the bad guys 
in the Near East. Something of the same might be said of the complicated 
relations between Hong Kong, Peking, and Taipei in the Far East with 
regard to the Chinese refugees. 

One is tempted to abandon all effort to pass moral judgments and 
conclude with Gibbon that history "is little more than the register of the 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” 1 Yet ultimately that will 
never do. Perhaps it is better to say that all have sinned and fallen short 
of the will of God. We cannot escape the question, "Why?” That ques¬ 
tion lurks behind every chapter of this book. It is the same question 
posed by Rabbi Johanan ben Toreta as he sought for meaning in the 
tragic history of the Jewish people. 

Why was Shiloh destroyed? On account of the desecration of the sacrifices 
which was rampant there. As for the First Temple of Jerusalem, why was it 
destroyed? On account of idolatry, incest, and bloodshed prevailing there. But as 
to [the Jews of] the Second Temple, we know that they were laboriously studying 
the Torah and rigidly observing the tithes. Why then were they exiled? Because 
they loved mammon and hated one another . 2 

Devotion to mundane interests and absence of agape go a long way to 
explain the particular form of man’s inhumanity to man which appears 
in this history. But if the inhumanity is there, something also is there of 
nobility and compassion. And that for me makes the story worth writing. 

1 Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. 3, p. 2. 

2 T. Menahot XIII, 22, 533-34, quoted in vSalo Baron, A Social and Religious History 
of the Jews (2nd ed., 1952), II, 87. 
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A project of this extent and duration gathers much in the way of gen¬ 
erous service and assistance. My wife and two daughters, in addition to 
occasional help with sundry tasks, have made a major contribution in the 
patience with which they have greeted this distracted member of the 
family as he from time to time came up for air. Most welcome financial 
assistance and encouragement arrived in the forms of a John Simon 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1958 for study of historic refugee movements 
in Europe and a fellowship in 1965 from the American Association 
of Theological Schools for study of contemporary refugee movements 
around the world. Indebtedness to librarians and their staffs is universal 
among scholars and is hereby freely and gratefully acknowledged. The 
editors of Abingdon Press have been unstinting in their support. Appre¬ 
ciation is due Garrett Theological Seminary and President Orville McKay 
for the development of a plan for assisting members of the faculty in the 
typing of manuscripts. This plan overcame the last serious obstacle to the 
completion of this book and provided the author and Garrett typists 
with a challenging and enthralling experiment in its first application. 
Generous help given by many other persons is acknowledged at appro¬ 
priate places in the text. But, perhaps just a little like Abou ben Adhem, 
above all others stands my mentor in church history at Yale University, 
Roland FI. Bainton, who, although he is in no way responsible for the 
result, was most certainly responsible for the inception of my interest in 
religious refugees through a dissertation in those dear laborious days r ow 
almost beyond recall. 

In bringing this project to a conclusion I think I have found a kindred 
spirit in a diligent monk who once inhabited the Klosterneuburg a little 
upstream from Vienna. Wrote he in the manuscript Codex 727, “Ich ward 
nie so froe, den da ich schrayb: finito libro anno 1436, Michl” (“I was 
never so happy as when I wrote: finished the book in the year 143f>,”) 
Amen. 
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Part I 

FROM PHARAOH TO TORQUEMADA 



Alcxamenos Worships His God (ancient anti-Christian cartoon) 













Chapter 1 

Roots in the Old Testament 


By the waters of Babylon, 
there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 

On the willows there 
we hung up our lyres.... 

How shall we sing die Lord's song 
in a foreign land? 

Psalm 137:1-2, 4 

CL/^lmost the entire history of the migration of the Hebrew-Jewish 
people falls into three grand chapters: the Exodus, the Exile, the Disper¬ 
sion. All three are chapters in refugee history. In large part the Jews be¬ 
came refugees for conscience' sake, although other factors, political and 
economic, played a part. The whole story, moreover, stands in close rela¬ 
tion to the history of Christian refugees. 

Its beginning lies very close to the symbolic beginning of the human 
race. Man's original home, according to the creation stories in Genesis, 
was the “garden," sometimes identified as Eden, which was located by 
some near the headwaters of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. This was 
the mythical home of a Golden Age at the beginning, a lovely green oasis 
possessed of fruit and food in abundance, cool shade, gentle winds rus¬ 
tling through the palms, and above all life-giving water. This was the 
home from which man, as a result of his primordial sin, was driven to 
become a refugee on the face of the earth (Gen. 3:23). He and his con¬ 
sort fled to the east, and cherubim were stationed as eternal guards to 
prevent his re-entry. Adam and Eve therefore became the first “religious 
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refugees." Man, metaphorically speaking, has been a refugee ever since. 
This would explain the profound yearning for a “home” as seen in 
Hebrews and in the letter to Diognetus. 

The next chapter of human history, again presented in the form of 
biblical myth, also resulted in a “refugee movement.” Cain, having si tin 
his brother Abel, was condemned by the Lord to be “a fugitive and a 
wanderer on the earth” (Gen. 4:12). Yet, even in exile, this sinner was 
under the providential care of God, who placed his seal upon him to 
protect him. “Then Cain went away from the presence of the Lord, and 
dwelt in the land of Nod, east of Eden.” The land of Nod (“Wander¬ 
ing”) therefore becomes a figure for the dwelling place of all sinful men 
removed from the “home” which is with God. More appropriately, how¬ 
ever, it becomes a figure for the place of refuge to which a persecuted Jew 
or Christian flees, the foreign dwelling where he makes a new start in 
life or from which he plans an eventual return. In the broadest sense 
every man lives “east of Eden,” because he is a sinner away from ho ne. 
In a more particular sense all refugees live in “Nod,” the land of wander¬ 
ing, because they are human and therefore sinners. One of the more com¬ 
forting lessons of the generally distressing history of religious refugees is 
that, in the very fleeing from persecution and in the living in the land of 
wandering, men of faith have discovered that they at the same time were 
returning closer to the God who is the final refuge, the final home. Thus, 
as so frequently occurs in the contradictory processes of human history, 
men flee from the judgment of God, escape from the persecution of man, 
leave home to live in a foreign land of wandering, and there at long last 
find their home in God anew. 


A. Nomadic Wandering 

In very ancient times at least three major migrations, probably out. of 
north Arabia, took place in the Near East. Every thousand years or so 
something would bring about such a movement. The first resulted in oc¬ 
cupation of the lower valleys of Mesopotamia; the other two, in spread 
throughout the ancient Fertile Crescent as far as Egypt. From other 
directions came people like the Hittites. All were nomads, at least in the 
beginning of their wanderings. Only gradually did some settle 
down in more stable agricultural communities. The original shelter was 
the portable tent of the desert. This social environment is the setting for 
the accounts of the earliest history of the Israelites. According to Genesis 
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(5:29; 8:21-22), Noah was the first of the sons of Adam to till the soil in 
the age-old alternation of seedtime and harvest. 

In fact, however, nomadic conditions are reflected also in the legends 
associated with the travels of Abraham the patriarch. These travels were 
an original westward movement. ‘‘Go from your country and your kin¬ 
dred and your father's house to the land that I will show you" (Gen. 
12:1). Here already is obvious the poignancy of a permanent departure 
from home. 1 Like three heavy blows are the phrases about country, kin¬ 
dred, and house . Even more moving is the mysterious uncertainty about 
the destination. The author of Hebrews understood this as he recalled 
the long story of the fathers, how Abraham journeyed “not knowing 
where he was to go” (Heb. 11:8). This would be a recurring theme of 
refugee wanderings through many centuries. From the beginning the 
church has been called out (^KKArjaia) to a larger destiny. 

By means of Abraham's obedient response to the call of God, the stern 
faith in a God of the desert, transcendent like the stars brilliant but re¬ 
mote in the night sky, was transplanted to the green valleys of Hebron, 
where life settled into patterns measurable in terms of history and destiny. 
Really Abraham is not so much the refugee as the pioneer, and yet the 
two are not so different. Refugees have always been perforce agile pio¬ 
neers; and the typical pioneer w T as a refugee from something —debt, 
worry, family, violence, civilization, even God. We cannot, however, draw 
much for a history of refugees from the stories of the patriarchs. Most of 
their movements, if some real history lies obscured under the cover of 
legend, were of the primitive nomadic culture, in which no one had any 
occasion to become a refugee from anything or to any place. Refugee 
movements are one of the by-products of civilization. When home is a 
tent which probably will be pitched a month from now scores of 
miles away, the clear distinction between Eden and Nod fades away. 

And yet, even in the ancient patriarchal legends, now and then a 
familiar theme appears. God looked down in providential care when 
Sarah drove Hagar, her maid, away from human community into the 
desert (Gen. 16:7-13). Lot took refuge near Zoar when the wrath of the 
Lord descended on Sodom (Gen. 19:15-23). Almost from the dawn of 
history men have been refugees in one way or another. But the story of 
religious refugees does not really begin until cultural sophistication could 
present man with a choice between obedience to God and submission to 
men. The true religious refugee is one who, whatever else may have 

1 See the excellent interpretation in Charles F. Kraft, Genesis , pp. 119-23. 
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motivated him, goes into exile because of (1) persecution at the hands of 
ungodly men and (2) obedience to the will of God. Lie is one who 
chooses neither to submit to ungodly demands nor to stand and be 
martyred but, following the advice of Jesus, to shake the dust from :hc 
feet and move on, or to flee to the mountains. 


B. The Exodus 

From the point of view of this story, the Exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt, their journey through the wilderness, and their final arrival 
in Canaan constitutes one of the most dramatic refugee movements in all 
history. This movement was not, of course, typical of refugee migration. 
The Israelites were not only leaving home but also going home. They 
were being drawn to Canaan as well as driven from Egypt. But this com¬ 
bination contains a profound lesson on most refugee movements which 
should become apparent in the progress of our discussion. Unlike much of 
the patriarchal record, this episode stands out in undeniable historical 
certainty. Of course much of it is not clear in detail. We cannot be sure 
who was the “pharaoh who knew not Joseph” whose successor drove out 
the people of God. We cannot recall exactly what happened at 
the Sea of Reeds. We cannot reconstruct with exactitude the route of the 
Exodus through Sinai. But we do know indubitably that it happened. 

Modern biblical scholarship points to the thirteenth century b.c. as the 
time. The earlier dating in the sixteenth century, derived from ancient 
Egyptian sources, is no longer defended. Three pharaohs appear as likely 
participants: Seti I (1319-1301), Ramses II (1301-1234), Merneptah 
(1234-1227). Either Seti was the pharaoh who did not know Joseph, md 
Ramses the pharaoh of the Exodus; or Ramses did not know Joseph, and 
Merneptah caused the Exodus. In either case the good relations formerly 
enjoyed by the Israelite sojourners in Egypt changed for the worse as they 
were brought into labor servitude like many other groups in ancient 
Egypt. In fact, when one takes into consideration the almost unlimited 
power of the great pharaoh, the single-hearted devotion of the priesth docI 
to his veneration, and his welfare after death, very few free men could be 
found in all Egypt, of any class or race. Egyptian society was totally based 
on forced labor. Many other people were in the same condition as far as 
slavery went, but something special rankled the Israelites. Their religion 
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strictly forbade subjection under a heathen boot. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob had no truck with pharaohs. 

And yet the Israelites had lived contentedly for a long time in Egypt. 
The estimate in the biblical record of 430 years may be too long. One 
recent and worthy commentator thinks four generations would be closer. 2 
They were in this southern land quite long enough to feel at home. They 
were there long enough to put down roots, to obtain some kinds of 
property, to take on many of the ways of the Egyptians, and to be very 
reluctant to leave, even after being reduced to the condition of slavery. 
Some of them even shared in the system which required forced labor of 
the whole people. They were numerous enough so that their situations in 
life would be quite varied. Some had not come in the first migration 
but had arrived later. Not all who left in the Exodus, for that matter, 
ended up in Canaan. Whatever their other troubles, at any rate they 
achieved success in one area—children. They teemed, they swarmed with 
fami lies-—the English Bible terms it “increased greatly” (Exod. 1:7). 
This occasioned concern on the part of the Egyptians. They would not 
mind a normal rate of procreation among slaves. This would have the 
effect of increasing capital as well as labor supply. But any abnormal 
multiplication carried terrifying implications. The one great fear that per¬ 
vades a society based on slavery is a slave revolt. The vast preponderance 
of Egyptians were enslaved. Among the most difficult slaves to handle 
were the Israelites because of their peculiar religious prejudices which 
made them stubborn. One device to limit the number of children born in 
the community could be destruction of the boy babies when they were 
born. The record in the Bible is not very specific on the means followed 
and suggests either inaccuracy or extreme naivetA 

In this situation the boy baby Moses made a very dramatic appearance. 
His adoption by the Egyptian princess guaranteed his safety until he was 
old enough to seek his own people. Then perils surrounded him so sud¬ 
denly that he had to take refuge in flight far across the wilderness to 
Midian. The story of Moses is so familiar to Jews and Christians alike 
that it need not be recounted here. Likewise the story of the Exodus is 
well known. It is not generally seen, however, from the perspective of a 
refugee movement. That is our purpose in this section. 

The people of Israel were gathered mainly in certain communities 
along the lower reaches of the Nile River. It is not certain to what extent 
they were segregated in towns of their own, separate from the Egyptians, 


4 Martin Noth, Exodus, p. 100. 
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and to what extent they were scattered and more or less assimilated. 
Most of them were concentrated in the work towns associated with the 
vast building projects of the pharaoh at Raamses and Pithom on the east 
side of the Nile delta in the old Land of Goshen. Here the people were 
marshaled in huge labor battalions—the universal substitute of the an¬ 
cient world for earth-moving machines and power construction. We 
might note in passing that Solomon later used forced labor battalions 
30,000 strong in his building projects (I Kings 5:13-14). When Moses 
returned to Egypt, therefore, with direction from the Lord that Pharaoh 
was to be challenged and forced to let the people go, at least the problem 
of assembling the host for the journey was somewhat simplified. Refugees 
have always faced a difficulty at the very beginning of their planning— 
the problem of getting together in a hostile country. 

The drama ran its course, as the Bible would emphasize, according to 
the will of Yahweh, who wrestled with Pharaoh. The people did not un¬ 
derstand when they were hurt in this struggle, nor did Moses himself 
understand. But whereas the people murmured against Moses and God, 
Moses remained obedient throughout. The plagues took their toll and 
wore down Pharaoh to the point where the climactic plague—the slaugh¬ 
ter of the firstborn of Egypt—beside which the others were almost in¬ 
consequential, could hit with overwhelming effect. Plere as always 
throughout the story of the Exodus the historical myth event is a vehicle 
for the deeper message of faith. The Israelites themselves had to learn 
that, if they were to be rescued by the power of God, they must first 
abandon all faith in the power of Pharaoh. In learning this lesson they 
would be hurt, they would lose much. In return for the faithlessness of 
Pharaoh, they would have the faithfulness of Yahweh. Yahweh now en¬ 
tered personally into the struggles of his people and speaking to his own 
said “I.” In the moving promise of Exodus 6:2-8 the pronoun I appears 
seventeen times (compare Exod. 3:13-17). In the frightful episode of the 
slaughter of the firstborn of Egypt they learned the deeper lessoi. of 
the Passover. The climax of the struggle between God and Pharaoh 
brings the climax of God's revelation to his chosen people. Mingled with 
the great effort to escape from Egypt is the continuous Word of God to 
his people through Moses, the archetype of the prophet. The event of 
Exodus was—for the Jews, and subject to the death and resurrection of 
Christ for the Christians—the central act of God in revelation to his 
people. In the death of the firstborn of Egypt and the passing over of the 
houses of the Israelites were revealed the power and the mercy of the 
Lord. The Feast of Unleavened Bread and the Dedication of the Firstborn 
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of Israel gained new significance through the event of the Exodus. Sinai 
represents the establishment of the church, which here means the cove¬ 
nant relationship. On the prophetic side is the dynamic personal relation 
between God and his people in all ages. On the priestly side is the insti¬ 
tutional or communal relation through the religious society—the nation 
or the church. Because of the multiple editorship of the story, the pro¬ 
phetic and the priestly are mingled together. Aaron and Moses occupy 
correlative positions in the establishment of the new covenant. If Moses 
is the prophet who receives and communicates the Word of God, Aaron is 
the priest who acts and carries out the Word. Moses’ rod presently be¬ 
comes Aaron’s rod. But Aaron connives in the golden calf. Our concern 
in this history is not primarily the spiritual significance of the Passover 
nor the establishment of the covenant community. We must remember, 
however, that these were the primary concerns of those who wrote and 
edited the story. And in an ultimate sense they must be our concern also. 
Otherwise the very motives that led to the story we have to tell are dis¬ 
sipated, and all we have left are aimless and meaningless wanderings in 
an eternal and universal land of Nod. 

And so came the Exodus from Egypt. In many ways the people must 
have felt like refugees. For all the sufferings, Egypt was still hard to leave. 
The people had lived there a long lime. Even the grandparents had for¬ 
gotten the conditions of early settlement. Only the tribal memories pre¬ 
served the traditions of patriarchal wanderings. In so many ways Egypt, 
for all the difficulties, was home. The fleshpots held a powerful attraction 
as the people contemplated a perilous adventure through a nearly track¬ 
less desert. God had already shown his tremendous power over Pharaoh, 
but lingering doubts remained. At least Egypt offered a definable security. 
Moses in the last resort was the indispensable prophetic leader. He was 
one of the few really great men of history, without whose dynamic leader¬ 
ship events would have taken an entirely different road. The Passover 
provided the crucial motivation. The Israelites were ready to leave, and 
the Egyptians could scarcely wait to get them out of the country. 

And the people of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about six hun¬ 
dred thousand men on foot, besides women and children. A mixed multitude 
also went up with them, and very many cattle, both flocks and herds. And they 
baked unleavened cakes of dough which they had brought out of Egypt, for it 
was not leavened, because they were thrust out of Egypt and could not tarry, 
neither had they prepared for themselves any provisions. 

The time that the people of Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and 
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thirty years. And at the end of four hundred and thirty years, on that very 
day, all the hosts of the Lord went out from the land of Egypt. It was a night 
of watching by the Lord, to bring them out of the land of Egypt; so this same 
night is a night of watching kept to the Lord by all the people of Israel through¬ 
out their generations. (Exod. 23:37-42.) 

The numbers indicated in the passage have no relation to the actual 
population. A much smaller group, fairly compact, left Egypt for the 
long traverse of the desert and the eventual occupation of Canaan. Actual¬ 
ly those of Egypt were only part of the “people of Israel.” It may well be 
that some non-Israelite Semites were included in the caravan. The jour¬ 
ney from Rameses to Succoth would take them south across the main 
coastal road to the site of the ancient town which today is Tell-el-Mask- 
huta, west of die present Suez Canal and of ancient Lake Timsah. Thus 
they did not go by way of the land of the Philistines, although that v/as 
near (Exod. 13:17). The route they did follow was the “way of the 
wilderness,” that is, the route across the Sinai Peninsula via the Wilder¬ 
ness of Shur to the east. But it was not a straight route such as any caravan 
of commerce would follow. For Moses reported the direction of the Lord 
to “turn back and encamp in front of Piha-hiroth, between Migdol and 
the sea, in front of Baal-zephon; you shall encamp over against it, by the 
sea” (Exod. 14:1-2). This meant either turning north again toward the 
Mediterranean and its adjunct lakes near the delta of the Nile, or aban¬ 
doning an unsuccessful attempt to cross north of Lake Timsah to :he 
Egyptian side in favor of another attempt which would be made south of 
Lake Timsah. The latter carries more weight of tradition. But the loca¬ 
tion of Baal-zephon, which is one of the few places that can definitely 
be located, suggests a more northerly route closer to the Mediterranean. 
For Baal-zephon, near which they were to camp, was on a low hill on the 
west end of the coastal beach belt which separates the lagoon formerly 
called the Sirbonian Sea from the Mediterranean. This would be close 
by but not on the main coastal road to Palestine.* 

Here, before Baal-zephon, the army of Pharaoh overtook the Israelites. 
Did the ruler change his mind? Why did he order the people out, then 
seek to prevent their departure? Many times in later centuries refugees 
would encounter much the same apparent vacillation on the part of 
governmental powers. People would be persecuted until they were driven 
into exile; then the government would strive to prevent departure. Per- 

Sce ibid,., p. 109. Noth has made a very careful study of the geographical aspect of 
the departure from Egypt. No one, of course, can claim sure knowledge of the actual 
route or of the actual events. 
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haps Pharaoh felt, as later rulers did, that further pressure of persecution 
would bring about a desired submission rather than flight. In any case, 
there were the people of Israel, hemmed in between the “Sea of Reeds” 
(clearly not the Red Sea, as given in the Septuagint) and the Egyptian 
army. It makes little difference whether the location was to the north or 
south of Lake Timsah. What happened next is hard to say on the basis 
of the biblical record, which is the only one we have. There is no doubt 
that variant forms of the story are woven together from the sources of the 
Pentateuch generally designated J and P, with perhaps other strands. 
Martin Noth explains that, according to J, God moved the waters in such 
a way as to overwhelm the Egyptians, while the Israelites did nothing 
but stand and watch. 4 P brings in the dividing of the waters for the 
Israelites to pass through. One cannot know today what really happened 
—whether there was a miraculous dividing of the waters or a blowing of 
a strong east wind to drown a beach area, or whether the Egyptians en¬ 
compassed their own downfall through terror of the power of God, being 
caught in the swamp or even rushing blindly into the sea. The most 
natural explanation would be that the strong east wind drove back the 
water from a ford for a while and then reversed its force at the crucial 
moment when the Egyptians were in the middle. Miraculous elements 
are introduced by the use of the magic rod and the presence of the 
supernatural cloud. A more dramatic miracle is added with the actual 
separation of the waters as if a path were provided through the midst. 
Finally the waters are made to stand vertically like walls on either side. 6 
Where fact ends and legendary embroidery begins is hard to say. The 
central point on which all parts of the tradition agree is that on this day 
God acted directly to protect and guide his people through a perilous 
situation and brought them safe to the other side, and that at the same 
time the Egyptians were utterly routed. 

On the other side the host of Israelites paused to give thanks for 
deliverance to God. An episode which should have been an anticlimax— 
after the wonder of the Passover—became in historical tradition the 
real climax of the narrative, as God so dramatically saved his people 
from the fury of the Egyptians. No wonder that Moses and Miriam 
(his sister) broke out in song. Moses’ song is embellished with later 
additions in the Exodus record to become a magnificent hymn of praise 
and victory. Miriam’s song is more primitive, probably more nearly 
original, and breathes something of the lust of victory: 

4 Ibid., pp. 116-18. 

c See Interpreter's Bible , I, 936. 
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Sing to the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously; 

the horse and his rider he has thrown into the sea. (Exod. 15:21.) 

Then began the long and thirsty wandering through the desert. First 
they went three days into the Wilderness of Shur where, having gone all 
that time without water, they came to the oasis of Marah—and they 
could not drink the water because it was bitter. The theme of thirst in 
the desert runs through the whole account of the wilderness wandering 
(cf. Exod. 15:22-27; 17:1-7; Num. 20:1-13). Authorities differ on the 
general route taken. The route depends on the location of the holy 
mountain of the Decalogue and Covenant. One route would go east 
across the wildernesses of Shur and Paran, thence around the head of the 
Gulf of Aqabah and south into Midian toward certain volcanic moun¬ 
tains. This route is favored by those who take seriously the evidences of 
volcanic action reported in the Sinai account—the clouds of smoke and 
fire. Nowhere on the Sinai Peninsula itself are evidences of volcanic ac¬ 
tion to be found. On the other hand, those who think that ordinary storm 
conditions would explain the violent action around the holy mountain 
accept the traditional location of Sinai in the southern part of the Sinai 
Peninsula. Marah would then lie to the south not far from the Red Sea. 
The Wilderness of Zin would be south of that, near Mount Sinai. Other¬ 
wise the water episode or episodes would be located near Kadesh in the 
Wilderness of Zin, which may be more definitely located just south of 
Judah. A third possibility would place Sinai in Paran, northwest of 
Aqabah. 

The tendency to turn into miracle much that originally may have 1 >een 
simply surprising natural phenomena is shown by the stories of the quail 
and manna. Both flocks of quail and drippings of “manna” are observable 
aspects of desert life even today. The manna seems to be identical with 
the drippings of the desert tamarisk which crystallize and turn white on 
the ground. It is edible. However it was done, the main point of the 
stories is that God provided for the people in the wilderness, and they 
did not die of thirst or hunger. That in itself is enough of a miracle for 
any desert journey. In the course of the journey many elements of the 
Hebrew tradition were established, including the observance of the 
sabbath (Exod. 16:22-30). Also, from Marah on, a constant theme crops 
up again and again—the “murmuring” of the people, now against Moses, 
now against God. They simply could not understand why they were called 
on to go through so much suffering and struggle. Better to have stayed 
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behind in the fleshpots of Egypt! The Israelites developed a much de¬ 
served reputation as a stiff-necked people. 

From time to time they had to fight their way. The story of the 
Amalekites (Exod. 17:8-16) illustrates this warlike theme. Since the 
Amalekites lived north of Kadesh and the Wilderness of Zin, a battle at 
this point of the story, on the way to Sinai, would take the people quite 
out of the way if Sinai is at the south end of the peninsula. It would be 
more likely if the way led past Kadesh toward the head of the Gulf of 
Aqabah. Perhaps the story is out of chronological place. One may also 
ask why Joshua is suddenly introduced without any explanation. That 
the Israelites and the Amalekites fought for the possession of the oases of 
Kadesh would make sense. At least the story served to keep alive the 
antagonism between Israel and Amalek! Similar questions are raised by 
the account of the visit of Moses' father-in-law, the non-Israelite Jethro. 
Possibly we have here a record of the introduction of non-Israelite tradi¬ 
tions through the agency of Jethro. Such would be the sacrifical meal 
(Exod. 18:1-12) and the appointment of judges (Exod. 18:13-26). On 
the other hand, Numbers and Deuteronomy describe the institution of 
judges without mention of Jethro. It seems reasonable to assume that in 
the course of long wandering the Israelites would have been “broadened" 
through the influence of extraneous forces. 

“On the third new moon after the people of Israel had gone forth out 
of the land of Egypt, on that day they came into the wilderness of Sinai. 
And when they set out from Rephidim and came into the wilderness of 
Sinai, they encamped in the wilderness; and there Israel encamped before 
the mountain'' (Exod. 19:1-2). In this way the people were brought up 
to the holy mountain of the Lord. The chronological note has serious 
difficulties, but the meaning seems to be that the journey to Sinai took a 
little over three months. The people camped before the “mountain." 
Everybody knows what mountain—the holy mountain of God. Why 
locate it further? Later students of Scripture would wonder long about 
just which mountain was meant. There are two or three candidates in the 
southern portion of the Sinai Peninsula, among them the famous moun¬ 
tain at the base of which is located the ancient monastery of St. Catherine. 
Clouds of smoke and fire are notably lacking there today, and always 
have been according to the geologic record. Was the holy mountain 
really around on the other side of the Gulf of Aqabah, where suitable 
pyrotechnics might be provided? Perhaps it was. That would make real 
the references in Exodus 19:18-19; 13:21-22. One cannot be sure. From 
the medieval Byzantine period the traditional location was set in southern 
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Sinai. 6 The third possible location would be in the region of Paran 
northwest of the head of the Gulf of Aqabah. Numbers 10:12 makes the 
Wilderness of Sinai the same as that of Paran. That location would seem 
to make many of the details of the later journey more sensible. But this 
wandering in the wilderness was never intended to be “sensible.” We 
cannot be sure just where the holy mountain was. What is sure is that the 
place was believed to be invested with the dynamic presence of God, 
covered with an aura of the numinous. The Israelites knew that in this 
place rested the Living God, possessed of light and power of immea¬ 
surable force. There were “holy mountains” all around the earth. But 
this was the only one that mattered to them, for here God spoke to Moses. 
Here God delivered the Decalogue. Here God established the community 
of the Covenant. Here God founded his church. This faith became the 
foundation for the history of the people Israel. 

And Moses went up to God, and the Lord called to him out of the mountain, 
saying, “Thus you shall say to the house of Jacob, and tell the people of Israel: 
You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings 
and brought you to myself. Now therefore, if you will obey my voice and keep 
my covenant, you shall be my own possession among all peoples; for all the 
earth is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
These are the words which you shall speak to the children of Israel.’’ (Exod. 
19:3-6; cf. I Pet. 2:9.) 

A priestly kingdom and a holy nation! Here is a magnificent concept of 
the relation of God to his faithful people. Such was the goal to which 
God had been leading the people through all their long wandering in 
the wilderness. Now they stood before him at his holy mountain, and God 
spoke to them through the prophet Moses. They were far away from 
home, refugees in a howling wilderness, lost if ever men were lost, not 
knowing where they would go or what would happen to them nexi. At 
this very point they came to God as they had not come since the primeval 
days of Abraham. It is characteristic of the history of refugees that, in the 
very situation that has taken them from that which they have held nost 
dear, they discover power and strength in themselves of which they had 
not known before. Refugees—those who survived the rigors of heir 
wandering—have frequently been rejuvenated, have found a new life 

6 See discussion in Noth, pp. 155-60. Noth believes that the volcanic references 
are sufficiently strong to support the location on the far side of Aqabah. Ascription 
of the violence to a storm he regards as a later weakening of the original account. 
See also Interpreter’s Bible, I, 836-37. Horeb probably is the same as Sinai. 
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better than the old one, have sometimes even found spiritual fulfillment 
in a strange land. 

How much of the long sections that follow the Sinai account is part of 
the original story is difficult to determine. Some have thought that the 
Decalogue itself is part of a later tradition. Certainly the detailed instruc¬ 
tions regarding the ark of acacia wood (Exod. 25:10-22) and the priest¬ 
hood (chs. 28 ff.) were developed later. Much of the frame of reference 
is in fact post-exilic. Moses goes through a transformation on Sinai. He 
becomes more than the prophetic conveyer of the Word of God. He 
becomes the mediator of the Covenant, made possible through his proof 
of his total obedience to God. In sorry contrast is the unhappy story of 
the casting of the golden calf (Exod. 32:1-35), in which Aaron the 
priest was implicated. We may have here overtones of the very real 
primitive challenge of the popular fertility cults which the Israelites 
were eventually taught to hold in abhorrence. 

At last the sojourn at Sinai was ended. God told Moses, 

Depart, go up hence, you and the people whom you have brought up out of the 
land of Egypt, to the land of which I swore to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, say¬ 
ing, “To your descendants I will give it.” And I will send an angel before you, 
and I will drive out the Canaanites, the Amorites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, 
the Hivites, and the Jebusites. Go up to a land flowing with milk and honey; 
but I will not go up among you, lest I consume you in the way, for you are a 
stiff-necked people. (Exod. 33:1-3.) 

The joy at the expectation of going to the Promised Land was tempered 
by guilt over the realization that God would not go personally with them. 
They were so stubborn and sinful that he might be tempted to destroy 
them out of hand! God loved his chosen people, but for the time being 
at a distance. This anthropomorphism, this ascription of human charac¬ 
teristics to God, is a frequent feature of the wilderness account. 

There follows in the narrative as preserved in the Pentateuch an ex¬ 
tended digression, which reaches from the construction of the tabernacle 
at the end of Exodus through the entire book of Leviticus well into the 
book of Numbers. They had been at Sinai almost a year. The census 
arrives at the desired figure—the same 600,000 who were said to have 
left Egypt (to be exact, 603,550). All these statistics offer no real informa¬ 
tion whatsoever on the actual population of Israel at this point. The 
journey from Sinai proceeded, according to legendary embellishment, in 
leisurely fashion with many extended periods in which detailed laws and 
procedures for worship were promulgated. For the proper ordering of 
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march two silver trumpets were fashioned. Encampments were organized 
carefully by tribes, and stages of march were laid out. 

So they set out from the mount of the Lord three clays’ journey; and the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord went before them three days’ journey, to seek out a 
resting place for them. And the cloud of the Lord was over them by day, when¬ 
ever they set out from the camp. And whenever the ark set out, Moses sa cl 
“Arise, O Lord, and let thy enemies be scattered; and let them that hate thee 
flee before thee.” And when it rested, he said, “Return, O Lord, to the ten 
thousand thousands of Israel.” (Num. 10:33-36). 

The book of Numbers would have us believe that everything was done 
properly and in good order. The distraught flight through the wilderness 
takes on the aspects of an anniversary parade. Chapter 33 gives a full 
itinerary of the stages of the journey from Sinai. The only trouble is that 
few of the places can be identified and are even mentioned anywhere 
else in the Old Testament. 

One episode, however, stands out as uniquely significant: the spying-out 
of the land from the stage near Kadesh south of Judah. It is not surprising 
to learn, in this book of very proper arrangement, that the spying took 
exactly forty days. Here we meet Caleb and Joshua, the two young me n 
who courageously give a minority report in favor of the land ahead. The 
account is not clear as to whether this favorable report is brought n 
by both or by Caleb alone. Chapter 13, like many other portions of the 
Pentateuch, shows the signs of multiple sources not always agreed n 
detail. There was of course more murmuring occasioned by the false ai d 
unfavorable reports. In later centuries this exploit of spying-out the land 
would be duplicated many times as refugees sought to find a suitable 
place to settle. The Huguenots and Waldenses sent agents ahead to make 
arrangements with the elector of Brandenburg. The Mennonites sent 
representatives all the way from southern Russia to the American Great 
Plains. 

One way or another, following the itinerary of all the places that are 
not there now, the Israelites proceeded somewhat erratically north past 
the end of the Dead Sea, thence around the land of Moab to the plains af 
Moab along the lower Jordan River by the Dead Sea. The story is taken 
up again in Deuteronomy in the form of a stirring review of the mighty 
acts of God in behalf of the people of Israel. ‘‘And we set out from Horeb 
[Sinai], and went through all that great and terrible wilderness which 
you saw, on the way to the hill country of the Amorites, as the Lord our 
God commanded us; and we came to Kadesh-barnea” (Deut. 1:19). But 
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after the controversy aroused by the report of the spies, the people would 
not go on as the Lord directed. “So you remained at Kadesh many days, 
the days that you remained there" (Deut. 1:46). In that innocuous 
fashion the book suggests the wasting away of an entire generation with¬ 
out any progress toward the Promised Land. Sometimes history appears 
to mark time while cosmic processes take place unmindful of the days of 
man. The whole people of Israel became, as it were, Rip Van Winkle 
—asleep while life passed by. 

At long last they resumed the journey toward Canaan and arrived 
across Jordan with the goal almost in sight. In conclusion of the deeply 
moving resume of the providential care of the Lord over so many years 
and through so many perils, the Deuteronomic editor oilers an inter¬ 
pretive summary: 

For ask now of the days that are past, which were before you, since the day 
that God created man upon the earth, and ask from one end of heaven to the 
other, whether such a great thing as this has ever happened or was ever heard 
of. Did any people ever hear the voice of a god speaking out of die midst of 
the fire, as you have heard, and still live? Or has any god ever attempted to go 
and take a nation for himself from the midst of another nation, by trials, by 
signs, by wonders, and by war, by a mighty hand and an outstretched arm, and 
by great terrors, according to all that the Lord your God did for you in Egypt 
before your eyes? To you it was shown, that you might know that the Lord is 
God; there is no other besides him. Out of heaven he let you hear his voice, 
that he might discipline you; and on earth he let you see his great fire, and 
you heard his words out of the midst of the fire. And because he loved your 
fathers and chose their descendants after them, and brought you out of Egypt 
with his own presence, by his great power, driving out before you nations 
greater and mightier than yourselves, to bring you in, to give you their land 
for an inheritance, as at this day; know therefore this day, and lay it to your 
heart, that the Lord is God in heaven above and on the earth beneath; there is 
no other. Therefore you shall keep his statutes and his commandments, which 
I command you this day, that it may go well with you, and with your children 
after you, and that you may prolong your days in the land which the Lord 
your God gives you for ever. (Deut. 4: 32-40.) 

If the language is that of a later era than Moses' own time, the editor 
spoke from the perspective of long understanding of the significance of 
the Exodus and the great wandering through the wilderness. The people 
of Israel always had the magnificent gift of perceiving history, especially 
their own history, as the unfolding of the eternal designs of God Al¬ 
mighty. In this way the puny progress of earthly affairs and particularly 
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the inconsequential ramblings of a shiftless band of nomads in the worth¬ 
less eastern desert cast their shadows beyond the stars and sent reverbera¬ 
tions to the ends of the universe. 

It was a proper setting for the final act, the ascent of Mount Nebo at 
Pisgah, from which eminence Moses was vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
Promised Land far against the western horizon. 

And Moses went up from the plains of Moab to Mount Nebo, to the top of 
Pisgah, which is opposite Jericho. And the Lord showed him all the lanji, 
Gilead as far as Dan, all Naphtali, the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, all the 
land of Judah as far as the Western Sea, the Negeb, and the Plain, that is, the 
valley of Jericho the city of palm trees, as far as Zoar. And the Lord said to 
him, “This is the land of which I swore to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, 

4 1 will give it to your descendants/ I have let you see it with your eyes, but you 
shall not go over there/’ (Deut. 34: 1-4.) 

And Moses died, the prophet who knew the Lord face to face. 

C. The Exile f 

The entry into the Promised Land was accomplished only through 
deep suffering in the wilderness. Equally deep was the suffering that 
accompanied the Exile from the Promised Land. In both cases the people 
of Israel were conscious of their corporate identity as the chosen people pf 
God, the great Yahweh of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In both cases thpy 
were taught, guided, probed, bitterly assailed, and faithfully inspired $y 
a succession of prophets, without whom this small nation would surejly 
have dissipated long ago in the maelstrom of tremendous powers sweejp- 
ing by and over it through centuries. Thus the experience of the Ex^le 
in the eighth and sixth centuries b.c. shook Israel to depths equaled onily 
by the Exodus of old. In the process Yahweh revealed himself as a God of 
power, of justice, and of mercy. Step by step his people were brought to 
understand the universal sovereignty of the Lord over all men; the in¬ 
significance—nay, nonexistence—of other gods; and finally, at the cul¬ 
mination of Old Testament faith, the supreme concept of the Suffering 
Servant, the obedient mediator of Yahweh, through whom redemption 
of a lost people and a lost world might be received. Thus this second 
refugee movement of God’s people contributed the most priceless spiriiu- 
al concept of all: the ideal pattern of an obedient servant who suffers 
innocently and willingly for the redemption of all men, a pattern which 
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Christians would say found fulfillment when “time became full” in Jesus 
Christ. The unnamed prophet who expressed this highest concept was a 
religious refugee. 

The year in which King Uzziah died, an important year in the life of 
the prophet Isaiah, was 742 b.c. In that same year King Menahem began 
to pay tribute to Tiglath-pileser III, King of Assyria. Israel, the northern 
kingdom, thus became embroiled in the inexorable forces which would 
soon accomplish her downfall and presently that of her sister kingdom 
to the south, Judah. Internal decay almost beat the external threat to the 
final blow. Government and society were in a state not far from plain 
chaos as the northern kingdom faced the most serious challenge from 
outside. When in desperation and bravado Israel joined Aramaean forces 
in an attack on Judah, King Ahaz of the latter country appealed in a 
similar mood of desperation to the mighty Assyrians. Assyria responded 
with power and alacrity. Before any of the little Palestinian pawns knew 
what had happened, the Assyrians had descended, broken up the dis¬ 
reputable coalition, and captured most of Israel (see II Kings 15:29). 
Most of the substantial citizens—leaders and possessors of property, the 
only ones who really counted in the affairs of the ancient world—were 
sent into exile in upper Mesopotamia. The remaining population, mostly 
peasants, was left in a vassal state subject to Assyrian control. 

The next step came about 724 to 721 when, as a result of rebellion, 
Assyria completed the work of destruction of the northern kingdom and 
captured Samaria. Again the cream of the population was deported to 
Mesopotamia and the lands of the Medes. Israel disappeared forever 
from the annals of history (its namesake would rise again in the twen¬ 
tieth century). The exiles, involuntary refugees, were, following the 
Assyrian custom, scattered in various cities and assimilated into the 
larger local population. In this way the Israelite refugees lost their 
identity in social merger. They could never contemplate a day of return 
or restoration for the simple reason that, to all practical purposes, they 
ceased to exist. This was the Assyrian way, accomplished by force and 
generally accompanied with brutality and vindictiveness. In later cen¬ 
turies religious refugees would either voluntarily settle in a process of 
assimilation, as the Huguenots did in Prussia, or cherish with a fanatical 
zeal their self-awareness and identity as a peculiar people, set apart from 
their neighbors who were, willingly or unwillingly, their hosts. The latter 
attitude would characterize the core group among the later Jewish exiles 
in Babylon. 

After the fall of Israel the continuity of the Israelite state in succession 
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from David and Solomon depended on the fate of Judah. When Se n¬ 
nacherib unleashed the terrible powers of Assyria in two-front attacks :n 
the later eighth century, Judah was caught in a perilous political vortex:, 
caught between Egypt and Assyria. In this awful situation Isaiah proph¬ 
esied judgment on an erring people of God and at the same time on a 
tool of judgment, Sennacherib, who overreached his authority. Even after 
most of the other petty kingdoms had submitted with tribute to Sen¬ 
nacherib, Ashkelon, Ekron, and Judah held out for “independence.” 
Sennacherib simply crushed the first two, but he was mysteriously thwart¬ 
ed in his action against Judah. Isaiah was proved right in his prophecy 
that God this time would punish the Assyrians and protect his people. 
The sequence of events is not clear in the historical account. Probably 
two separate campaigns are reflected in the records. 7 In the first, in 701, 
the Assyrians captured forty-six of Judah’s fortified cities, including t ie 
famous Lachish, whose archaeologically excavated remains testify to mass 
destruction and carnage. One careful estimate indicates that on this oc¬ 
casion some 2,150, either persons or families, were carried into exile. 
Sennacherib claimed his prisoners numbered 200,150. A second campaign 
may have occurred later, around 688, as a result of revolt, plans lor 
revolt, or rumors of revolt. Sennacherib again attacked Judah, this time 
almost captured Jerusalem, but was thwarted at the last moment by wi d- 
fire plague or political complications in his far-flung dominion or both. 
Thus Isaiah was dramatically vindicated. It would be said that God had 
truly shown his power over the greatest imperial force on earth, had 
truly protected his own, had justified the faith which centered in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, the Holy of Holies. Many Jews misinterpreted 
Isaiah’s prophecies to show that Judah was invincible and the Temple in¬ 
violate. 

All of these tumults, however, were mere preliminaries to the final 
catastrophe, the capture and destruction of the kingdom of Judah, the 
razing of Jerusalem, the desecration of the Temple, and the deportation 
of the leading citizens. History would hurl the Temple cult in the faces 
of the Jews and force them to ask plaintively how they could worship 
the Lord in a strange land. The Exile marked the ultimate humiliation 
of the people of Israel, the final infamy. It seemed to matter little whether 

7 This is the argument of John Bright in History of Israel, pp. 269-71, and “Excur¬ 
sus,” 282-87. He says the record in II Kings 18:17—19:37 poorly fits conditions of 701. 
The traditional view has only one major campaign, spoiled for Sennacherib by 
plague or political complications or both. Martin Noth, History of Israel, p. 268, 
says nothing of two campaigns. 
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this fate was visited upon them by a vindictive God using a new and 
rising Babylonian ruler as a tool, or whether it proved once for all that 
their ancestral god was no match for modern worldly powers. The Exile 
brought the people of Israel up against a fundamental problem: the 
sovereignty of God in relation to his justice. 

The proverbial cloud on the horizon became suddenly threatening 
with the great victory of Nebuchadnezzar, the upstart of Babylon, over 
the remnants of the once formidable Egyptian power at Carchemish, 
605 b.c. Assyrian Nineveh had already fallen easily, in 612. After Car¬ 
chemish, Babylon was, for a season, imperial master of the ancient world. 
Little Judah and her king, Jehoiakim, became vassals of this new power. 
From now on, the brooding figure of Jeremiah would count the days 
until doom and then suffer along with those against whom he had pro¬ 
nounced the judgment of God. Without his strong warnings and prep¬ 
arations for disaster the Jews would not have been ready to withstand 
the shock of utter and unthinkable catastrophe. Jeremiah, with Ezekiel, 
provided an indispensable interpretation of the high ways of God in the 
midst of terrifying earthly events that seemed to deny his very existence. 
Not for the first time in history, nor the last, would men be tempted to 
ask the dread question, “Is God dead?" Even greater powers than Baby¬ 
lon, however, were in preparation. The little people of God, lost in 
narrow struggles of a Semitic world which had dominated ancient history 
for a thousand years, could not be expected to be aware of the revolu¬ 
tionary forces building far away—the awakening of the non-Semitic Indo- 
Aryan peoples, who would in due time rise under Cyrus the Persian; the 
profound cultural stirrings in the breasts of the Greeks, who were emerg¬ 
ing from the cloud of myth on the way to their golden age; the even more 
remote surging of other faiths to the East in the days of Zoroaster in 
Persia and of the Buddha in India. 8 

Jehoiakim made a double mistake in first throwing in his lot with 
Egypt, the loser at Carchemish, and then rebelling against the undisputed 
master, Nebuchadnezzar. After a great siege, in the course of which the 
old king died and was followed briefly by his son Jehoiachin, Jerusalem 
fell, in 597 b.c. Again many of the leading citizens, but not all, were 
taken into exile, this time in Babylonia itself. The actual numbers were 
not large, but once more the cream was stripped from the leadership. 
II Kings 24:14 reports 10,000 taken, and then reports (24:16) 8,000. 
Jeremiah gives the figure 3,023, as if he had taken a census. The sugges- 

8 The setting of the Exile is excellently presented by Charles F. Whitley, Exilic 
Age. 
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tion that the latter figure represents adult males would bring it into 
agreement with the statistics in II Kings, if they represent all individual >. 9 
Among the exiles was “King" Jehoiachin, a prisoner, albeit a royal one, 
of the Babylonians. The regent-king left in Judah, Zedekiah, continued 
the line of errors with his own rebellion in 588. Although Egypt was able 
to bring respite in the midst of Jeremiah’s continuing prophecies of 
doom, the city of David fell finally and completely in 587. 

On the ninth day of the fourth month the famine was so severe in the city 
that there was no food for the people of the land. Then a breach was made in 
the city; the king with all the men of war fled by night by the way of the gate 
between the two walls, by the king’s garden, though the Chaldeans were around 
the city. And they went in the direction of the Arabah. But the army of the 
Chaldeans pursued the king, and overtook him in the plains of Jericho; and 
all his army was scattered from him. Then they captured the king, and brought 
him up to the king of Babylon at Riblah, who passed sentence upon him. They 
slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and 
bound him in fetters, and took him to Babylon. (II Kings 25:3-7.) 

All the worthwhile inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judah were carried 
off into captivity, and only the poorest of the land were left as farmers. 
The Temple was systematically despoiled, desecrated, and razed. The 
Lachish Letters describe conditions of the fortified cities, all of which 
were defeated and razed. One wonders who might have been left to share 
in the third exile, which dates from 582. Jeremiah had long foreseen the 
doom. He had spoken hard against those who blindly wandered to that 
doom. But now that it had happened, his heart broke within him. 

My grief is beyond healing, 
my heart is sick within me. 

Hark, the cry of the daughter of my people 
from the length and breadth of the land: 

“Is the Lord not in Zion? 

Is her King not in her?” 

“Why have they provoked me to anger with their graven images, 
and with their foreign idols?” 

“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” 

For the wound of the daughter of my people is my heart wounded, 

I mourn, and dismay has taken hold on me. 

1 On this see Bright, History of Israel , and Noth, History of Israel. 
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Is there no balm in Gilead? 

Is there no physician there? 

Why then has the health of the daughter of my people 
not been restored? 

O that my head were waters, 
and my eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of my people! (Jer. 8:18—9:1.) 

The period of the Exile, which began at various stages in 597, 587, 
and 582, lasted until 539. It was long enough for all but the youngest to 
grow old and die. The very memory of Jerusalem could have been 
blotted out but for two factors. The first was that the Babylonians, un¬ 
like the Assyrians, permitted the refugees to live together in their own 
communities near Babylon apart from the general populace. The second 
was that, at the crucial times at the beginning of the Exile and during 
the long discouraging vigil, prophetic voices rose with a clear message on 
the meaning of this unhappy experience in the perspective of the will of 
God. The Exile was truly a massive experience of the whole people. Its 
thoroughgoing nature should not be discounted. 10 The original popula¬ 
tion of the kingdom was nearly 250,000. After 597 it was close to 125,000. 
Following the final deportations it fell so low that, even after the first 
returns from Babylon, there were scarcely 20,000 people. 11 Yet the total 
number of exiles was not large. Jeremiah's figures for the three main de¬ 
portations come to 4,600, probably counting only adult males. 12 But 
they were all leaders, the only ones who counted in the ancient world. 

One consolation was the arrangement under which the refugees were 
settled in specific communities of their own. Ezekiel, who probably went 
into exile with the people, reports, “And I came to the exiles at Telabib, 
who dwelt by the river Chebar. And I sat there overwhelmed among 
them seven days” (Ezek. 3:15). The young Jehoiachin was still regarded 
as king of Judah, apparently by both Jews and Babylonians. Some of 
the communities were scattered widely, but most were not far from 
Babylon, and the more important people resided in the capital city itself. 
This great city was one of the wonders of the ancient world, famous for 

10 There have been efforts, notably by C. C. Torrey, to diminish its significance. 
The very real importance and the extent have been ably presented by Enno Janssen, 
Juda in der Exilszeit, esp. pp. 25-39. 

11 Bright, p. 324. 

13 Whitley, p. 66, estimates 14,000 to 15,000 persons. He quotes Josephus as reporting 
13,832 for 597 b.c. alone. 
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the beautiful hanging gardens and vast terraced palaces and temp.es. 
It is not surprising to learn that many of the Jewish refugees settled 
down permanently, acquired substantial holdings in business, and oc¬ 
casionally became quite rich. Some deportees were farmers used to rural 
life, but most were people of business and manufacture. The process of 
communication was much simplified by the use of Aramaic by both Jews 
and Chaldeans. 13 Although the general condition of exile and subjection 
would have unfortunate aspects, the basic needs were well taken care of. 
Religious persecution took place only when revolt threatened. In general 
the exiles were not unduly humiliated by their conquerors. The humilia¬ 
tion was within themselves. 

At first, of course, the refugees could think of nothing but hopes for 
immediate return. They thought they faced a choice between momentary 
expectation and utter hopelessness. Jeremiah quickly disabused them of 
any illusions of quick restoration. In a long letter (Jer. 29) he plainly 
pointed out that the Lord had no intention of interfering with their lot 
for some time. 14 Prophets are false and do not speak for God who pander 
to the easy assumption that the exile will be brief, rather than reporting 
the Lord's words. 

Build houses and live in them; plant gardens and eat their produce. Take w.ves 
and have sons and daughters; take wives for your sons, and give your daughters 
in marriage, that they may bear sons and daughters; multiply there, and do not 
decrease. But seek the welfare of the city where I have sent you into exile, tnd 
pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in its welfare you will find your welfare. 
(Jer. 29:5-7.) 

The people could get land and use it. They should settle down with no 
thought of any imminent return. That would come in the Lord’s own 
time and not before. That is just what happened. 

Only part of the people of Israel, we must remember, had been taken 
into exile in Babylonia. Others, including the band which took Jeremiah 
with them, fled independently to Egypt. Later more Jewish refugees 
would join them in Egypt to build a strong colony in the heyday of the 
Ptolemies. Other bands fled to Moab, Edom, and Ammon (Jer. 40:11) ; 
some of these subsequently returned home. Still others were in Samaria 
and Galilee. Thus, long before Christian times, the Jews were already 

13 Ibid., p. 76. Whitley devotes considerable space to a discussion of the way of life 
in Babylonia. 

14 Wilhelm Rudolph, Jeremia, p. 166, is convinced the letter must have been sent 
very soon after 597. 
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embarking on that long, sad migration of peoples that became the great 
Diaspora. 

Without doubt the Exile marked the most serious blow to the Jewish 
religious heritage of any event since Pharaoh sought to prevent the 
Exodus. On the other hand, that same religious heritage was the principal 
factor in the perseverance of the people looking for a day of deliverance. 
Exilic literature in the Bible contains some of the most exalted revelations 
of the nature of God, his sovereignty over the world, and his will for 
men. Jeremiah and Ezekiel carried the faith into exile. And Second 
Isaiah brought to full expression the magnificent hope of redemption 
through the concept of the Suffering Servant. Even the hope of release 
from exile pales before this supreme declaration of spiritual mission. 

Something of the former powerful prophecy of Isaiah, the one who 
was called when Uzziah died, permeated the thinking of the people as 
the final days of Judah approached. Isaiah had warned of the possibility 
of divine punishment if the chosen did that which was evil in God’s sight. 
But he had heroically stood by the nation in the struggle against Assyria 
and had rightly prophesied the failure of the Assyrian attack. The un¬ 
intended consequence was the doctrine of the inviolability of the Temple. 
No power on earth could ever overwhelm the defenders of the Temple. 
Thus, in the final agony, Jeremiah had to fight this distortion of the 
teaching of his great predecessor. “Do not trust in these deceptive words: 
‘This is the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord' " (Jer. 7:4). Jeremiah liad the unpopular task of convincing the 
people that God would not defend the Temple against Nebuchadnezzar 
as he had against Sennacherib. “It is entirely likely," writes John Bright, 
“that Jeremiah's bitterest opponents (ch. 26:7-11) were small-minded 
disciples of Isaiah not half up to their master's stature!" 15 Thus one of 
the prime religious problems occasioned by the fact of the Exile was that 
of the divine sovereignty as related to the divine justice. If God is truly 
all-powerful, why did he let this unjust exile take place? If God is truly 
just, why was he unable to stop Nebuchadnezzar? 

This was the disturbing contradiction with which Habakkuk struggled. 
Assuming, as seems most likely, that the author of this little book was 
here indeed dealing with the specific episode of the Babylonian attack 
(Hab. 1:6), the religious problem is stated most poignantly: 

Art thou not from everlasting, 

O Lord my God, my Holy One? 

15 Bright, p. 311. 
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We shall not die. j 

O Lord, thou hast ordained them as a judgment; 

and thou, O Rock, hast established them for chastisement. 
Thou who art of purer eyes than to behold evil 
and canst not look on wrong, 
why dost thou look on faithless men, 
and art silent when the wicked swallows up 
the man more righteous than he? (Hab. 1:12-13.) 

I 

Habakkuk, like all the exiles, was contending with the fear that Godl is 
either powerful but not just or just but not powerful. Either cholice 
seemed to deny the religious heritage of the Jews. At last, conceding tiat 
complete understanding escapes human capacity, the author invited |he 
distressed victims to rest in the Lord, who can bring strength and hope 
in the midst of disaster. 

Though the fig tree do not blossom, 
nor fruit be on the vines, 
the produce of the olive fail 

and the fields yield no food, I 

the flock be cut off from the fold 
and there be no herd in the stalls, 
yet will I rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

God, the Lord, is my strength; 
he makes my feet like hinds' feet, 
he makes me tread upon my high places. (Hab. 3:17-19.; 

Even if this passage does not occur in the Dead Sea manuscript, it fits he 
occasion of exile. 

Nevertheless, the exiles were understandably confused and disconsolate. 
This is the prevailing mood of Lamentations. Beginning with a frank 
confession—“J erusa l em sinned grievously, therefore she became filthy" 
(Lam. 1:8) —the lament pours forth: 

"Is it nothing to you, all you who pass by? 

Look and see 

if there is any sorrow like my sorrow 
which was brought upon me." (Lam. 1:12.) 

Such deep grief is echoed in the 137th psalm. 
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By the waters of Babylon, 
there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 

On the willows there 
we hung up our lyres. . . . 

How shall we sing the Lord's song 
in a foreign land? 

These somber notes pervade the writings of both great prophets of the 
early exilic period, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. “Weep not for him who is dead, 
nor bemoan him; but weep bitterly for him who goes away, for he shall 
return no more to see his native land” (Jer. 22:10). “And when I looked, 
behold, a hand was stretched out to me, and, lo, a written scroll was in 
it; and he spread it before me; and it had writing on the front and on the 
back, and there were written on it words of lamentation and mourning 
and woe” (Ezek. 2:9-10). Echo after echo sounding down through all 
the centuries, such is the song of lamentation that provides a pathetic 
theme to accompany refugees who were seeking to learn how to sing the 
Lord's song in a strange land. Perhaps only refugees for conscience' sake 
can plumb the depths of this aspect of the exilic message. 

But the central message of the great prophets was not hand-wringing 
despair. On the contrary, the faith of Israel, which they transformed 
from the old Temple-centered cult to the individual-centered faith of 
universal validity, was the prime force which kept the Jewish community 
together in the days of adversity. 16 If there was lamenting, it was a 
tough-faced mourning which contained an element of defiance. Through 
everything God is still the master, working history like potter's clay 
(Jer. 18:1-12). The Jews may go down, but the fall will be in accordance 
with God's will. There is nothing that even Nebuchadnezzar can do to 
alter the sovereign control of God. This attitude required courage on 
the part of lonely prophets. They were speaking to a defeated people 
forced to live under the foot of a conqueror whose power and wealth 
were obvious on every side. So far the mood was one of defiant despair, 
similar to that of inhabitants of totalitarian slave-labor camps in the 
twentieth century before the defiance was beaten out of them. 

Many difficulties had to be faced as the Jews found themselves de¬ 
prived of the permanent security of communal worship centered in the 
Temple. Temple worship was unthinkable outside Jerusalem. But Jerusa¬ 
lem was no more. Where now could one find the true worship of the 

10 See the extended discussion in Janssen, pp. 57 ff t 
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Lord? The answer, according to the prophets, lay in the human heart. 
The corporate entity Israel, which could engage in communal worship 
as the nation at prayer, was destroyed. No longer could Israel represent 
both the traditional patriarchal ancestor of the race and the whole people 
of God, the “church.” Rather, now every man had to be his own Israel to 
carry in his breast the common devotion of the Jews to their religious 
heritage. The faith, that is to say, was individualized, personalized. The 
relation formerly enjoyed by the people in corporate worship, in which 
the whole nation stood before God, now found expression in a more 
personal bond between God and every man. This was the new thing, die 
I-Thou relation, in which each man prays to God and finds answer in 
his own heart. Without abandoning the precious heritage of the corporate 
relation of God with his people in the Exodus and the wandering, Jere¬ 
miah (at least, emphases in the book) turned more and more to the 
inner life of individual men as the center for worship. His own intensely 
personal experience encouraged him to look for such an experience in 
all men. Although the context of his message is still Israel looking toward 
a new covenant, the meaning strikes deep in terms of individual com¬ 
mitment. Yet we dare not attribute to Jeremiah the explicit individualism 
of Ezekiel (in spite of the limitation placed on the old proverb in Jer. 
31:29-30, which is probably not original with him anyway). 

The book of Ezekiel, beyond the others of the time, accepted the 
necessary implications of the Exile in a radical reformation of faith in 
individual terms. Ezekiel’s purpose in his stylized story of the three 
righteous men (14:12-20) is to show that each man is responsible for his 
own relationship to God. The righteousness of Noah, Daniel, and Job 
would apply to their own destiny but would not affect that of others. 
Obviously Ezekiel’s interpretation is not true in the context of the Chris¬ 
tian belief in vicarious sacrifice, the community of faith in which each 
bears the others’ burdens, and especially in view of Christ’s work of 
salvation. But we must remember that he was speaking to his own gen¬ 
eration, which happened to be the one burdened with the awful experi¬ 
ences of exile, of deprivation of the Temple worship, and of loss of 
priestly ministration. They were very much alone in a foreign land. 
Under these circumstances, said Ezekiel, each man stands in direct rela¬ 
tion to God and answers for his own sins. Such is the message of chapter 
18, in which he rejects the teaching of the ancient proverb “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Not >o, 
says Ezekiel. 
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“Yet you say, ‘Why should not the son suffer for the iniquity of the father?’ 
When the son has done what is lawful and right, and has been careful to observe 
all my statutes, he shall surely live. The soul that sins shall die. The son shall 
not suffer for the iniquity of the father, nor the father suffer for the iniquity of 
the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon himself, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon himself. . . . Therefore I will judge you, 
O house of Israel, every one according to his ways, says the Lord God. Repent 
and turn from all your transgressions, lest iniquity be your ruin.” (Ezek. 18: 
19-20, 30.) 

This last quotation illustrates the strength and weakness of the proph¬ 
et's message to the exiles. He rightly shifted emphasis from the nation, 
which was no more, to the individual. At the same time he placed great 
weight on the Law and the Covenant Code. Since the Temple was gone, 
the Law remained the main pillar of the ancient tradition. It should 
therefore be cherished all the more. Only one more step was needed to 
bring in the devotion to every jot and tittle of the Law. This trend is 
illustrated by the renewed emphasis on the sabbath (Jer. 17:19-27; Isa. 
56:1-8; 58:13-14; Ezek. 20:12-13) and circumcision (Ezek. 4:12-15; 
22:26; ch. 44). The attempt to recover the ancient heritage in preserva¬ 
tion of the Law is also seen in the exilic effort to reedit the Pentateuch 
(P). From these sources, along with the habit of gathering for prayer 
and hymn singing, perhaps came the eventual development of the syna¬ 
gogue. 

Most important of all for the religious life of the Exile was the re¬ 
definition of the great hope of Israel. Llopelessness could last only so 
long. The homesick longing of psalm 137 must sooner or later be re¬ 
placed by some more substantial hope. This might be a rather unrealistic 
hope of actual restoration of the Davidic kingdom. The prophets did not 
take such a hope very seriously. The kingdom might be restored, but 
never in its old form. The support given by the Exile to the always 
implicit monotheism of Israelite religion made impossible any thought 
of a narrow restoration in concert with a parochial God. Emphasis on an 
expected restoration is not extensive in Jeremiah, although even he be¬ 
lieved that the terrible processes of judgment on the nations would indi¬ 
cate not only God’s justice but his enduring love (Jer. 31:3-4). Ezekiel, 
who bitterly pronounced God’s judgment on the sins of Israel, later 
offered the hope of redemption. The Exile would not last forever (Ezek. 
11:16-17). Characteristically he immediately based the restoration on 
fulfillment of the Law. There will be a new exodus and a new wilder¬ 
ness, in which God will measure the people, judge them anew, and purge 
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transgressors (Ezek. 20:33-38). Ezekiel's book closes with a vision of a 
new theocracy in which pure worship and pure Law prevail. 

Most of the thought of the literature of the Exile was in directj re¬ 
sponse to the desperate challenge of the strange situation. Much of that 
thought was most directly related to serving the needs of a lost land 
distraught people. But at one superlative point exilic thought soared 
beyond anything known anywhere else in Old Testament theology-*—in 
the concept of the Suffering Servant, which we associate most closely 
with that portion of the book of Isaiah distinguished as Second Isaiah 
(chs. 40-55). It belongs to the later period of the Exile, to the time wjhen 
the end was in sight. In fact the book was written just before, during, 
and after the meteoric rise of Cyrus the Persian. At the very time Israel 
was being caught up in ever larger circles of power politics in which she 
became a helpless pawn, Second Isaiah proclaimed that even now God 
is the Lord of all nations. Nations are “like a drop from a bucket." 
Even the stars in their courses, which so enthralled ancient astrologers, 
were fashioned and set by God, who can call them all by name. “(The 
Lord is the everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the earth" (Isa. 
40:28). At last, here was a full and clear annunciation of monotheism, 
including omnipotence and omnipresence, on the firm basis of which 
Second Isaiah proceeded to explain not only the Exile but the wiole 
experience of life itself in terms of God's almighty power and love. In 
Babylon lived not only Chaldeans and Jews but also Greeks, Lydians, 
Egyptians, Medes, Persians, and assorted traders from all over the known 
world. The ancient God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was equally God 
of all people on earth! 

But God chooses as his instrument various agents. At one time his 
agent was the peculiar people whom he brought out from the land of 
Egypt. Now, it appears, a new instrument has a mission that goes beyond 
the mere fulfillment of the Law in accordance with the ancient Covenant; 
it is a high and holy mission to bring justice to all the earth. 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold, 
my chosen, in whom my soul delights; 

I have put my Spirit upon him, 

he will bring forth justice to the nations. 

He will not cry or lift up his voice, 
or make it heard in the street; ! 

a bruised reed he will not break, 

and a dimly burning wick he will not quench; 
he will faithfully bring forth justice. 
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He will not fail or be discouraged 
till he has established justice in the earth; 
and the coastlands wait for his law. (Isa. 42:1-4.) 

This new servant will be called upon to suffer indignity and grief (Isa. 
53:1-3). And yet, despised and rejected, acquainted with grief, he is the 
one to bear our griefs and carry our sorrows, to be wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities. "The Lord has laid on him 
the iniquity of us all/* But through that suffering we are healed. Who is 
this servant? Israel? A prophet? Christ? The answer must be one of faith. 

Second Isaiah has taken us to exalted levels of understanding. He has 
also brought us to great deeps, for if God does all this he is in some 
measure responsible for suffering and injustice. He has created “the 
smith who blows the fire of coals*' and “the ravager to destroy** (Isa. 54: 
16). “Hence,** remarks Charles Whitley, “for the first time in the history 
of man*s reflection on this problem, evil is itself attributed to a beneficent 
creator.** 17 One is moved to speculate whether the problem of evil is 
present in a peculiar degree in the thought mold of religious refugees. 
In some ways they always face this unanswerable problem in the course 
of their own poignant experience. For centuries refugees would turn 
their faces to heaven with the anguished cry, “Why!** Here, in the im¬ 
passioned pages of Second Isaiah, men would find courageous wrestling 
with this very dilemma, together with unshakable faith in God's absolute 
sovereignty and unlimited love. 18 In this painful way they learned what 
it meant to be the people of God. 

“Hear my prayer, O Lord, 
and give ear to my cry; 
hold not thy peace at my tearsl 
For I am thy passing guest, 
a sojourner, like all my fathers/* (Ps. 39:12.) 

Along the Tigris River at Opis in 539 b.c. Cyrus the Persian won the 
decisive battle that changed history and, incidentally, ended the Exile. 
Cyrus entered Babylon as a deliverer. His rule was indeed remarkably 
tolerant toward all people, including the Jews. Cyrus solved the religious 
problem for himself simply by taking over the religion of Marduk, part 
of the spoils of his Babylonian conquests. 

17 Whitley, p. 145, 

18 For an introduction to the vast literature on this subject, see C. R. North, 
Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. See also Sheldon Blank, Prophetic Faith in Israel . 
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Within a year an edict authorized the return of the Jews to their home¬ 
land. The book of Ezra continues the account of the long-awaited return, 
the exact nature of which is historically uncertain. When it came, quite 
a few Jews were not as enthusiastic as they might have been. Many of 
them were well content to remain in Babylon under the wise rule of the 
Persians. Some were willing to return home, but they did not want to be 
the pioneers. The first group, under the leadership of the “prince of 
Judah,” Shesh-bazzar, who in the account is merged with Zerubbabel, 
later “governor of Judah,” was quite limited in number. There was no 
mass exodus. Many Jews were disappointed that this restoration was not 
at all like the great restoration of which they had dreamed. 

At any rate the exilic age came to a close. The Jews became more and 
more a people of the synagogue, more and more a people scattered over 
the earth. In the course of the great tumults between Persians, Ptolemies, 
Romans, and barbarians, the Jews became a Diaspora, required to live in 
a new exile. Pent-up forces of centuries were unleashed in the twentieth- 
century movement called Zionism. By that time the Jews had some three 
thousand years of experience, off and on, of life as religious refugees. Al¬ 
though many other forces played a part, faith runs as a constant thread 
throughout this drama. 

In the Intertestamental period two movements are worthy at least of 
mention: the rising of the Maccabees and the exile of the Essenes. The 
former is more a military enterprise than a refugee movement, although 
many people were driven from their homes. But the Essenes represent a 
true “exile in the desert.” 19 Because of opposition in Jerusalem the 
Righteous Teacher led his followers to a semimonastic life by the Dead 
Sea, where they formed the remarkable community that preserved the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Qumran was a true refuge. 


10 Frank Cross, Ancient Library of Qumran, p. 79. 


Chapter 2 

Roots in the New Testament 

Go out to the highways and hedges, and 
compel people to come in, that my house 
may be fdled. Luke 14:23 

Let both grow together until the harvest. 

Matthew 13:30 

When they persecute you in one town, 
flee to the next. Matthew 10:23 


W hen refugees and their persecutors turned to the Bible, they did not 
usually center their attention on the great themes of migration which 
stand out so clearly in the Old Testament. The former were not looking 
for biblical progenitors; they were more immediately interested in finding- 
some basis for a plea for toleration. And the last thing the authorities 
sought was a refugee movement as a type of the church. 

Rather, the Bible became for both a sort of armory from which pas¬ 
sages were drawn as weapons in the struggle between authority and 
freedom, orthodoxy and heterodoxy. This chapter, after summarizing 
the refugee theme, will present case studies of the hermeneutical travels 
through history of three key passages much used by the antagonists. The 
first, Luke 14:15-24 (the parable of the banquet), represents the biblical 
justification for the use of force in matters of faith, hence ultimately the 
inquisition. The second, Matthew 13:24-30 (the parable of the tares), 
was a common basis for the claim to toleration. The third, Matthew 10: 
16-23 (the coming persecutions), with overtones in John 10:11-13, deals 
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with the proper response in the face of persecution: martyrdom, apostasy, 
dissembling, or flight. It raises the question of whether the Christian 
refugee is to be regarded as a hero or a traitor. i 

A. Apostolic Refugees 

The first epistle of Peter, written probably just before the outbreak of 
persecution under Emperor Nero, is addressed “to the exiles of the Dis¬ 
persion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia." The Ijlew 
English Bible makes it “God's scattered people." Such was the Christian 
community by the sixth decade of the first century. Before this first local 
Roman persecution the Christians of Jerusalem had already spreadL or 
been driven, outward in the movement which ultimately would cover 
the world. Their progress was facilitated by the excellent system of Rom¬ 
an roads maintained primarily for military and commercial purposes 
throughout the Empire. When the Romans themselves finally awakened 
to the presence of a seemingly dangerous sect in their midst, Christians 
could take accurate count of their distance from home by reference toi the 
impressive cylindrical Roman milestones. Paul and other missionaries 
took full advantage of the Via Egnatia, which led from Philippi throjugh 
Thessalonica and thence direct to Rome itself. At least in this way Roman 
efficiency prepared the way for the Christian conquest of the Empire. 

All the early Christians were refugees, either involuntary or voluntary. 
From our point of view the first missionaries were in part refugees. “But 
you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; land 
you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and 
to the end of the earth" (Acts 1:8). God, not Rome, makes witnesses. 
Rome merely provided the whip to facilitate the spread. Refugees in the 
time of the New Testament were largely by-products of the powerful 
missionary impulse. An interesting example of the interaction of refugee 
and missionary may be seen in the events at Antioch after the storing 
of Stephen, when certain refugees who hailed from Cyprus and Cyrene 
came to the great Syrian city and made many converts among the Genitiles 
(Acts 11:19-21). 

At every stage of Christian history, therefore, even from the beginning, 
the refugee motif has been central. As the new faith rose from its cocoon 
in Judaism to become an obscure sect within Judaism, then an indepen¬ 
dent community of Judaizing “Christians," and finally a free church with 
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a message for all men, the process was accelerated by the ferment of 
refugee movements. 

Both John the Baptist and Jesus knew the power of persecution. The 
women who wanted John’s head on a platter and the vested authorities 
who feared the popular rabbi Jesus all got their way, and the followers 
of Jesus and John were scattered. Those of John soon disappeared from 
historical view but may have survived for a long time underground in 
remote areas. 1 The Holy Family were refugees twice over, first in Egypt, 
then in Nazareth. Jesus learned early in life what it meant to have no 
place to lay his head (Matt. 8:20; Luke 9:58). The Gospel of John re¬ 
ports (11:54) that Jesus stopped his open itinerant teaching and worked 
less conspicuously in the country near the wilderness. Most of the disci¬ 
ples were conspicuous by their absence from the crucifixion: "Then all 
the disciples forsook him and fled” (Matt. 26:56). Mark adds that one 
of the followers became the first of a line of naked refugees (Mark 14: 
50-52). 

The first oppression of Christians came from the one group really 
aware of their presence—the Jewish community. The New Testament 
reveals only a little of the bitterness that accompanied the emergence of 
the new faith from the old one. Matthew probably reflects something of 
this when he adds a comment from the crowd which witnessed the 
crucifixion: "His blood be on us and on our children” (27:25). John’s 
Gospel takes some pains to place the blame for Jesus’ death on the Jews. 
Later on, Tertullian underlined the synagogas Iudaeorum, fontes per- 
secutionem. 2 All things considered, it is surprising that so little evidence 
of violent antagonism between Judaism and early Christianity is to be 
found in the Scriptures. Scattered references and the clear evidence of 
Acts are its only witness. Apparently the new sect was in general ignored. 
Underneath the surface, however, tension between the two forms of faith 
runs through all the Gospels, as well as the book of Revelation. Paul, of 
course, identifies this conflict with the great issue between Judaizing and 
Hellenizing Christianity. He himself exemplifies the clash in his before- 
and-after career. His fervent confession in Galatians 1:13-14 illustrates 
the hatred held by a devout Jew for the cancer which would destroy 
the faith from within. 

This primitive struggle came to a head in the assault on Stephen, one 
of the most vigorous leaders of early Christianity. The story in Acts 6 and 
7 has several points of significance for history. It clarifies the develop- 

1 Cf. Hans Lietzmann, History of the Early Church, I, 43. 

a Tertullian, Scorpiace, 10, 10 (CC Ser. Lat., II, 1089). 
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ment, two or three years after the crucifixion, of a movement to take (the 
gospel to Hellenistic Jews as well as to those of the old society. Stephen’s 
speech is not merely a long-winded r£sum£ of Jewish history but an 
adroit flank attack on orthodox Judaism with its claims to exclusive 
possession of the inheritance. God has many times spoken his Word! in 
places outside the Holy Land and to people outside the main line. jThe 
real symbol of God’s relation to his chosen people is not the fixed Teidple 
in Jerusalem but the migratory tent of tabernacle in the desert (E 3 iod. 
40:34-38). Stephen thus provides a motif for the history of Christiaijiity 
as a refugee movement. In scriptural tradition there is no such thing as 
a '‘local church” in the sense of a fixed abode. The only permanent h<j>me 
for the Christian is that other city (Heb. 11:16) which is with God. 
Stephen himself, of course, was quite unaware of this majestic perspec¬ 
tive cast in shadow down the ages. He was busy with an immediate Wit¬ 
ness in the original sense of the term, “to make a good confession” 
(laapTupeTv). 

The direct consequence of the martyrdom of Stephen was the expulsion 
and scattering of the Christians from Jerusalem—all, according to]the 
record in Acts, except the apostles. This would suggest that the main 
force of ire was directed against the Hellenizing party, while the more 
strict Jewish Christians were left alone. Otherwise, why were the leaders 
exempted? 3 Refugees were scattered all over Judea and Samaria (Acts 
8:1-4) and then Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch (Acts 11:19-21). S<j)me 
became missionaries to the Greeks in Antioch. Paul indicates indirectly 
the results of this dispersion in his extensive list of friends who exchange 
greetings in Romans 16. Many of them were undoubtedly people who 
had moved away from home under threat of violence. 

The persecution was, however, temporary and limited. Soon a respite 
came, and the church was left in peace for a season (Acts 9:31). In fact, 
this sporadic process is characteristic of persecution by both Jews and 
Romans till the time of Decius in the third century. Violence wJxed 
and waned irregularly and without plan or even direction. It arose ffom 
the explosion of emotions in specific places at specific times and then lay 
quiescent for long periods in between. In a.d. 44 occurred the action by 
King Herod Agrippa I, who beheaded James the brother of John and 
subjected Peter to arrest (Acts 12:1-25). The latter, however, remained 
free—a missionary refugee—to carry on his work until the persecution by 
Nero in 66, when both he and Paul were killed. Shortly before that, the 

3 S. G. F. Brandon, Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church, p. 89, notes this 
curious item in his interpretation, which minimizes persecution in the first generation. 
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high priest had brought to death James the brother of the Lord and 
leader of the church in Jerusalem. Josephus and Hegesippus, as reported 
by Eusebius, record his execution. 4 

In the meantime the Christian faith, carried by such able missionaries 
as Paul, spread widely through the eastern parts of the Empire. This 
worthy builder and thinker, transformed by the extraordinary vision on 
the road to Damascus from a persecutor of Christians, became himself 
one of the persecuted. The same chapter of Acts (9) that records his 
conversion records his first escape as a refugee. Damascus was the scene 
of his famous descent over the city wall in a basket, whence he went on 
to Jerusalem and, after escaping another plot, to Tarsus. Paul himself 
described his escape in II Corinthians 11:32-33, where he placed responsi¬ 
bility on the commissioner of King Aretas (Arab king of Petra) rather 
than on the Jews. 

The well-known missionary career of Paul was peppered with local 
opposition and persecution. It becomes difficult to determine whether 
Paul was fleeing from persecution or seeking new fields for witness. Of 
course, he was doing both. Paul was a “refugee,” but that role was quite 
subordinate to his primary role as missionary. He frequently found him¬ 
self a refugee as a consequence of his missionary activity. Least of all was 
he at any time seeking a haven of refuge. In Asia Minor he managed to 
keep one jump ahead of his enemies in Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13: 
50-51), Iconium (14:5-7), and Lystra (14:19-20). Each expulsion pro¬ 
vided motivation for extension of that particular missionary journey. 
That such violence was sporadic is indicated by the peaceful return 
through the same cities. Paul's Roman citizenship proved useful in his 
imprisonment at Philippi (Acts 16:35-40), where the authorities found 
it expedient to beg his pardon and escort him from jail. The troubles 
at Thessalonica (Acts 17:5-10) involved not only Paul but his host 
Jason. The Christians there deemed it wise for Paul to go on to Berea, 
where the experience was repeated. A more serious form of opposition, 
based this time on economic as well as religious pressures, broke out at 
Ephesus (Acts 19:23-41). Those like Demetrius the silversmith found 
no good in the troublemaker Paul, who disrupted trade and dishonored 
the favorite goddess of the city. In this case Paul left voluntarily and 
went on to Macedonia. 

At last came the climax of persecution in the proceedings at Jerusalem. 
Before the affair of this itinerant agitator was wound up, not only the 

4 Josephus, Antiquities, XX, 200 (LCL, IX, 494, 497); Eusebius, Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, ii, 23, 4-18 (PAT 2 , I, 125-27); cf. iii. 2-3 (PAT 2 , I, 138). 
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tribune at Jerusalem, Claudius Lysias, but also procurators Felix ^nd 
Porcius Festus and “King” Herod Agrippa II had been involved. Fimilly 
Paul invoked his right of Roman citizenship and formally appealed to 
Caesar. This meant that the whole case had to be transferred to the 
imperial court in Rome. Several years elapsed between his first arrest quid 
the disposition of the case (whatever that was). Festus took office in 58, 
and Paul arrived in Rome in 59, where he stayed at least two years. 
Perhaps he was freed to carry on his travels and preaching until his 
martyrdom under Nero in 66. Not many Christians were favored with 
such consideration for due process of law. Peter, who was no Roman 
citizen, met death much more simply at about the same time as Paul. 6 
At any rate, from the viewpoint of his Judaizing opponents in Jerusalem, 
Paul was out of the way. 

Back in Palestine the death of James in 62 was more important in com¬ 
pelling the Christians in the “mother church” to look to the future. They 
were surrounded by powerful forces expressive of Jewish nationalism) in 
an unrealistic expectation of emancipation from the Roman yoke. The 
ferment of rebellion was building toward an explosion. Jewish Christians 
of Palestine could not possibly escape these influences. In this situation, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, according to Eusebius, 6 they de¬ 
cided to leave the city before it was too late. They were directed, and 
some went, to Pella, a Hellenistic community across the Jordan in the 
Decapolis. 7 Whether they went early or just before the final siege, and 
whether they went in a body or only in scattered remnants, and whether 
they went to Pella or elsewhere—these questions are not clear. If enough 
of them settled across the Jordan to form a sequel to the Jerusalem 
church, the succession of Jewish Christianity may be found in the liter 
history of small Christian communities in Transjordan which preserved 

c See Oscar Cullmann, Peter, esp. pp. 109 and 152. Cullmann professes ignorande as 
to the specific reasons for Peter’s presence in Rome. [ 

0 Eusebius, iii, 5, 3 (PNF*, I, 138). 

7 See Brandon, pp. 167-68, 172. This author, on the basis of many difficujlties 
presented by text and situation, rejects the refuge in Pella. Perhaps Christian^ in 
Galilee took refuge there. But, says he, the main movement was to the south, ^way 
from the Romans as other earlier movements had led, probably all the way to Egypt. 
Pella was Greek. Jews had sacked it recently in revenge for the massacre of JeWs in 
Caesarea. Pella never became an important Christian center. Even more likely, accord¬ 
ing to Brandon, the Jerusalem Christian community was virtually obliterated along 
with the Jewish city. ‘‘The Jerusalem church fell together with the Jewish natioii in 
the catastrophe of a.d. 70, because that church in its principles and the loyalties cif its 
members was essentially one with the nation” (p. 180). Lietzmann and other historians, 
however, accept the Pella tradition (Lietzmann, I, 178). 
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the Judaizing tradition of the first community. By the time of Irenaeus 
they had become "Ebionite” ("the poor") heretics. 

Certainly the Christians of Jerusalem had time and warning enough to 
read the prognostication of history. James's execution was only one of the 
indications of trouble to come. The Christians were well aware of the 
deep-running forces which led the Jews at last to their desperate and 
hopeless revolution. Did the Christians actually leave? Surely some did. 
Perhaps most were caught up in Jewish nationalism and perished with 
the nation. Was the departure understood as a migration of the primitive 
church, the congregation? Is this the church, as well as people, in flight? 
Such a distinction would probably have been meaningless to the early 
Christians. My guess is that some Christians left in advance, and others 
were caught in the maelstrom to be either destroyed or scattered. Philip, 
one of the seven deacons, together with his four daughters, was among 
the refugees of this period. They settled for a time in Hierapolis in Asia 
Minor. No doubt individual remnants of the disaster of a.d. 70 survived 
in several centers, quite possibly Pella and other cities in special situations 
like Caesarea and the cities of Egypt. The parable most befitting this and 
similar experiences of early Christians is that of the scattered seed (Luke 
8:5-8). 

The tremendous event of a.d. 70, which culminated in the capture 
and razing of Jerusalem by Titus, the Emperor Vespasian's son, marks 
a great turning point in the history of the Jews. Although it is discussed 
elsewhere, we must here take notice of the catastrophe for the Jewish 
nation, quite apart from Christian history. The era of the Temple was 
again at an end. The deep issues plumbed in the time of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Exile were once more raised as the Jews became in truth a homeless 
people of the Dispersion. Henceforth almost the entire history of the 
Jewish people is part of the history of refugees. In the process the Chris¬ 
tian church was forced to its final break with Judaism. As a result the 
Judaizing church of ancient Jerusalem came to a dead end. Whatever 
survived 70 languished without aim or purpose, an obsolescent appendix 
to the living organism of the church as it grew to strength in the Gentile 
world. At the very moment of its full emancipation Christian history 
entered an era of darkness which the historical research of centuries has 
failed to illuminate effectively. When the church entered the light of 
history once more, it was a vigorous, youthful institution spread around 
an empire now aware of it and determined to suppress it before it took 
over the world. By that time the world of the New Testament was gone 
forever. 
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Thus in the New Testament the theme of the sojourning church, the 
pilgrim people, is carried on. The birth in the stable becomes a symjbol 
of the rootlessness of the church. There is never room at the inn jfor 
Christians! The Gospel of John takes up this idea in the interpretation 
of Jesus as a stranger (1:10-11; 21:12; 7:5; 8:14; etc.). The same thine 
runs through Hebrews and the Pauline correspondence. Did not Christ, 
in emptying himself of the divine power, become a stranger and servant 
on earth (Phil. 2:5-8) ? 

The term “church” in the New Testament is far more fluid than in 
later usage. a Ei<KXr]cna originally had little of institutional stability abbut 
it but rather meant “called out.” Even the word “parish,” which tojlay 
is about as fixed an ecclesiastical symbol as one can find, originally 
meant “sojourning,” that is, a congregation temporarily situated put 
looking for “a better country.” 8 This is no different from the concept: of 
the migrating people of God in the Old Testament. But they now have a 
Good Shepherd. The church becomes people on the move, never a passive 
“laity” but always going on. God's people are constantly giving up cojun- 
try, home, and kin to follow Christ. This act may take the form c»f a 
refugee movement, or it may find expression in a spiritual attitude 
throughout life. 

This rootlessness gives the church its unity. If no one place is truly 
home, if final loyalty is to no earthly power, then the real citizenship of 
the Christian is in the Kingdom of God. Like Diognetus, Christians pve 
in the world, do not reject it, but look ultimately to another country.] Or 
as Paul has it, “So then you are no longer strangers and sojourners, but 
you are fellow citizens with the saints and members of the household of 
God” (Eph. 2:19). Yet this can never mean the rejection of the world. 
“For God sent the Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but 
that the world might be saved through him” (John 3:17). The latter 
words come from the Gospel writer who makes much of the idea of I the 
Christian as a stranger. In the end there will be no antagonism between 
the world and the kingdom of God, for in the New Jerusalem the Jerusa¬ 
lem of this world will be transformed. 

In the New Testament no more meaningful service can be found than 
hospitality to the stranger. At a time when most people were exceedingly 
provincial, regarding as strangers all men who did not inhabit a particu¬ 
lar valley, Jesus repeatedly emphasized the need to help the traveler. iThis 
service made even a Samaritan virtuous! It was a wandering stranger pdth 

8 See Pieter de Jong, ‘‘Migration in Biblical Perspective,” In a Strange l\and 3 
pp. 24-36, esp. p. 32. 
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whom the two apostles walked on the road to Emmaus and whom they 
invited to tarry for supper (Luke 24:28-35). Here is an Old Testament 
prototype in the background: Abraham entertained three strangers under 
the oaks of Mamre (Gen. 18), and God was there too. When we consider 
that the practice of hospitality is rooted in the Christian command of 
love, the agape which is in turn rooted in the being of God, the concern 
for the stranger and sojourner is placed in the context where it belongs 
—at the center of the faith. All human beings are strangers whom God 
has taken in, exiles in the land of Nod, sojourners east of Eden. In the 
New Testament we learn that, as God through Christ welcomes Christians 
home from spiritual exile, so they reciprocate by offering the cup of 
cold water to the weary wanderer and the hospitality of the hearth to 
the lonely stranger. 

Although not much more will be said in this history about the theologi¬ 
cal and biblical grounds until the interpretations of the concluding 
chapter, they will be found to underlie the whole story. 


B. The Parable of the Great Banquet 

One of the most interesting—and terrifying-—examples of the use of 
the Bible to justify persecution is the verse taken from the parable of the 
great banquet in Luke 14:15-24, the key passage being verse 23: “Go 
out to the highways and hedges, and compel people to come in, that my 
house may be filled/' 9 

Taken literally, the parable would refer to successive invitations to 
(1) the leaders, (2) the poor and socially inept (in streets and lanes), 
(3) outsiders (in highways and hedges). Understood allegorically, the 
three groups are resolved into (1) the Jews who keep the Law, (2) the 
publicans and sinners, (3) the Gentiles. 10 What does “compel'’ mean 


p ’'E£eX6e eT<; Taq 65ouq kou (ppocypouq, kcc! dvdyKOcorov eTcje^Geiv, Tva yEpioGfi 6 oTko^ 
pou. 

This section first appeared as an article in Religion in Life, XXIII (1954), 51G-27. 
It is used here with changes and additions by permission of the publishers. 

10 Modern commentators agree generally on the interpretation. Cf. Interpreters 
Bible, VIII, 254-58; Alfred Plummer, Gospel According to St. Luke (International 
Critical Commentary, 3rd ed., 1900) , pp. 359-63; William Manson, Gospel of Lake 
(MofTatt New Testament Commentary, 1930), pp. 171-72; Theodor Zahn, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 1920), III, 549. Roman Catholic commentators give 
similar interpretations with some interesting features: Bernard Orchard, et al., Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 959: “God wills good to men and his benevolent 
design will be accepted whatever obstacles wicked men put in the way”; also Ronald 
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in verse 23? ’AvayKccaov, as it is used in the New Testament, means “per¬ 
suade,” not “force.” One may be “compelled” by the force of argument, 
but never by the force of secular arms. 11 At this point begins a most fas¬ 
cinating series of interpretations and applications that leads down 
through history to the Inquisition, then beyond to the Reformation and 
modern times. Rarely has a passage of Scripture been so completely 
distorted over so long a span of time. It merits attention because of 
its frequent occurrence in the commentaries and writings of the church¬ 
men, and especially because of the unique use made of it by Augustine 
of Hippo. 

As one might expect, the Ante-Nicene writers found little use for this 
command, “Compel people.” Christians before 311 were among those 
compelled, not to the true faith, but away from it. Of necessity, any 
thought of compulsion within the fellowship was interpreted as meaning 
moral or intellectual argument. At the beginning of the third century 
Tertullian undertook to refute in five books the heretical teaching^ of 
Marcion. In this context he introduced the parable in Luke to show that 
the same God must have issued all the invitations, to the Jews through 
the Old Testament and to the Gentiles. 12 In the course of his argument 
he showed no tendency to emphasize the word “compel.” He was con¬ 
cerned to point out that, although there were plenty of people left in 
the city, the third invitation went into the “highways and hedges,” i.e., 
to the Gentile “strangers.” 

Of central importance is the interpretation given in several places by 
Augustine. With him lies prime responsibility for the distorted applica¬ 
tion that affected not only medieval Roman Catholics but some of the 
great leaders of the Reformation as well. In his work on the Correction 
of the Donatists 13 he pointed out the difference between invitation and 
compulsion. He said that the guests were first invited and then <kom- 
pelled. The latter means more than the force of miracles, for this the 
Jews had in the first invitation. Going into the highways and hedges 
means going to heretics and schismatics. j 

One of the key references in Augustine is his sermon on this parable. 14 

Knox, New Testament Commentary for English Readers. The superficial similarity 
of this passage with Matt. 22:1-10 is of no importance here since the crucial vs. 23 is 
absent. 

11 On this see Zahn, III, 549, esp. note 44. 

13 Five Books Against Marcion, IV, xxxi (ANF, III, 401-2). 

18 Ch. vi (PNF 1 , IV, 642). 

14 PL, Vol. 38, 643-47, No. 112 (PNF 1 , VI, 446 ff). j 
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The man who gave the dinner was the “mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus” (I Tim. 2:5). The first invitation, issued by the 
prophets to the Jews, was old and of long standing. Of the excuses given, 
land signifies dominion and pride, the five oxen mean the five senses that 
distract us, and marriage is lust. The second invitation was more recent 
and was given to the Gentiles, who lived in the streets and lanes of the 
dty. The third invitation, therefore, which was less invitation than com¬ 
mand, has gone to the heretics, who are to be compelled to come in. 

Whom you will find wait not till they choose to come, compel them to come 
in. I have prepared a great supper, a great house, I cannot allow any place to 
be vacant in it. The Gentiles came from the streets and lanes: Let the heretics 
come from the hedges, here they shall find peace. For those who make hedges 
seek divisions. Let them be plucked up from among the hedges and thorns. 
They have stuck fast in the hedges, they are unwilling to be compelled. Let us 
come in, they say, of our own good will. This is not the Lord’s order, “Compel 
them,” he says, “to come in.” Let compulsion be found outside, the will will 
arise within. 10 

Augustine had not always felt this way. In a letter to Vincentius he 
explained that at one time he had opposed the use of force in matters of 
faith. But the evidence of the facts, as illustrated by his relations with 
the Donatists, forced him to change his mind. 16 His own town was 
strongly Donatist, but through fear of the imperial power it was now 
Catholic. He then launched into a long defense of the authority of the 
church as against the opinions of individuals. Of the church it is said, 
“As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters” (Song 
of Sol. 2:2). Hence, in matters of faith all must take guidance from the 
church. “You are of the opinion,” he wrote in the same letter, “that no 
one should be compelled to follow righteousness; and yet you read that 
the householder said to his servants, ‘Whomsoever ye shall find, compel 
them to come in.’ ” 17 He continued his argument with citations from 
the Old and New Testaments illustrating the use of compulsion by both 
evil and good men—the evil to damage, the good to correct by discipline. 

15 PL, p. 647: “Quos inveneris, ut dignentur, noli exspectare; coge intrare. Magnam 
coenam, magnam domum paravi, non ibi patior locum vacate . Venerunt de plateis et 
vicis Gentes: veniant de sepibus haeretici, hie inveniunt pacem. Nam qui construunt 
sepes, divisiones quaerunt. Trahuntur a sepibus, evelantur ab spinis. In sepibus 
haeserunt, cogi nolunt. Voluntate, inquiunt, nostra intremus. Non hoc Dominus im - 
peravit: Coge, inquit, intrare. Foris inveniatur necessitas, nascitur intus voluntas.” 

10 No. 93, to Vincentius in 408 (PNF 1 , 1 , 388 ff.) . 

17 Ibid., p. 383. 
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“Better are the wounds of a friend than the proffered kisses of an enemy” 
(Prov. 27:6). 

Later, in 416, Augustine wrote to Donatus himself. 18 He quoted Do¬ 
na tus as resenting his arrest because “no one should be compelled to 
that which is good.” Augustine's answer was, “In so far as power is given, 
they ought to be both prevented from evil and compelled to good.” 
As Solomon had enjoined (Prov. 23:14), “Thou shalt beat him with a 
rod and shall deliver his soul from hell.” “For it is better for us to obey 
the will ol the Lord, who charges us to compel you to return to his fold, 
than to yield consent to the will of the wandering sheep, so as to le ave 
you to perish.” In turning to his favorite passage, the parable in Luke 14, 
Augustine made the point that at first the guests were to be “brought in” 
and then later “compelled, ... by which was signified the incipient condi¬ 
tion of the Church, when it was only growing toward the position in 
which it would have strength to compel men to come in.” Now that the 
church has that strength, it has the duty to compel unwilling guests to 
the “feast of everlasting salvation.” “The sheep which is compelled is 
driven whither it would not wish to go, but after it has entered, it feeds 
of its own accord in the pastures to which it was brought.” 19 

From these sermons and letters the position of Augustine is clear. No 
man has a right lreely to believe as he wishes, because he may believe 
wrongly. God wills that the church, in order to identify and protect the 
true faith, should compel men to believe rightly. Compulsion is under¬ 
stood as physical, if necessary, involving the use of political authority and 
the power of the state to punish crimes. Heresy is a crime, the worst 
of all conceivable crimes. One who conspires against the ruler is a traitor. 
How much worse is he who conspires against God! One who murders his 
own mother is hateful. How much worse is he who would destroy Mother 
Church! To kill the body is worthy of death. Flow much more culpable 
to kill the eternal soul! Compel the little foxes to come in, therefore, lest 
they destroy the sheep in the Lord's fold. In varying forms and with 
varying degrees of success this doctrine became normative for the medi¬ 
eval church, found its most efficient embodiment in the Inquisition, and 
has continued a powerful influence in the thinking of the Roman Church 
(and some others too) to this day. 

18 No. 173 (ibid., pp. 544 ff.). 

10 The Catholic Encyclopedia, in the article “Inquisition,” states that three factors 
may have brought Augustine to change his mind: (1) excesses of the Circumcellions, 
(2) the example of success from the use of force, (3) arguments of other bishops. 
In this article no mention is made of the use to which he put Luke 14:23. 
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Use of Luke 14:15-24 by the other writers of the early church was 
infrequent. In his Two Books Concerning Repentance , written against 
Novatian, Ambrose quoted Luke 14:21 to the effect that we should go 
into the streets and gather in both good and bad. But the element of 
compulsion is absent, replaced by the statement that the Lord will make 
worthy all whom he calls. 20 In his commentary on Luke, Ambrose identi¬ 
fied the recipients of the second and third invitations as Gentiles and 
sinners without distinguishing between them. Again no compulsion. 21 
Among the Eastern writers Chrysostom set forth the most distinctive 
interpretation. In one of his homilies he rejected the idea of compelling 
men to good. “Unto hell he sends many against their will, but unto the 
kingdom he calls willing minds.” 22 A little farther along he added, 
“But it is impossible that one should ever be good by necessity.” In the 
Eastern tradition generally, however, little interest in the relation of the 
parable to persecution is shown. 23 

Most churchmen of the Middle Ages followed the allegorical method. 
Since the allegorization of the parable of the banquet had already taken 
form, and since most writers of this period had a profound, sometimes 
slavish, respect for the authority of the “fathers,” the contribution of 
commentators between 500 and 1500 was mainly embellishment of the 
interpretations of Augustine and others. A work of the early Middle Ages 
falsely attributed to Jerome will illustrate the method. 24 The man who 
gives the feast is God the Father. The banquet itself is the gospel. The 
many who are called are the Jews. The servant is Christ. The land bought 
by one of the reluctant guests signifies avarice; the yoke of oxen, pride 
or the five senses or the five books of Moses; the wife, lust. The poor, the 
halt, etc., recipients of the second invitation, are publicans and sinners. 
The third invitation, sent to those in the highways, goes to the Gentiles. 
The word “compel” is said in this work to mean per confessionem — 
“by witness and argument.” 

The most important and influential of the medieval interpretations of 
the story, however, is found in the commentaries of Pope Gregory the 
Great. 25 Almost all the commentaries of the first half of the Middle Ages 
used the material of Gregory. In fact, here is an excellent example of 

20 Ch., vii (PNF 2 , X, 334). 

21 Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam (PL, Vol. 15, 1753-54). 

22 Homily II, on I Cor. 1:4-5 (PNF 1 , XII, 8-9). 

23 Gregory Nazianzcn used the story in his oration on Holy Baptism without re¬ 
ferring to vs. 23 at all (PNF 2 , VII, 377). 

24 PL, Vol. 30, 574. Apparently the work of M. V. Strabo (p. 531). 

25 Homilies on the Gospels (PL, Vol. 76, 1265 If.). 
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plagiarism. No less than four churchmen—the Venerable Bede, Paul the 
Deacon, Abbot Smaragdus, and Rabanus Maurus—copied either frpm 
him or from each other. 26 In his homily on the subject Gregory identi¬ 
fied the host as Christ himself. Land means worldly goods; the five yoke 
of oxen, the five senses; and the wife, lust. The poor and crippled rep¬ 
resent repentant sinners: “Sed peccatores superbi respuuntur, ut peccatqres 
humiles eliguntur .” 27 This phrase is among many copied verbatim I by 
later writers. The pope expatiated at greater length than Bede, who 
abridged the treatment considerably but nevertheless followed Gregory 
closely and verbally. 28 

On Luke 14:23 the interpretation of these writers emphasized that iJtie 
third invitation was phrased not “invite” but “compel.” Some people 
must be forced, as it were, to follow the path of righteousness. They 
either languish from long sickness, decay from injuries, or are afflicted 
by more serious punishments and are thus turned to God. If, moved by 
the adversities of this world, they are brought to the love of God, are they 
not “compelled to come in”? One does not find the explicit statement 
that the church or the state is actively to enforce orthodoxy with the 
sword, but this is the sense in which the verse was generally understood. 

Among other medieval churchmen little new is found. 29 St. Bernajrd, 
however, was not only the advocate of the mystical love of God but zflso 
the unbending scourge of heretics. Although he did not refer specifically 
to Luke 14:23 in his sermons on the Song of Solomon, he did commentj on 
it indirectly in his sixty-fourth and sixty-sixth sermons, dealing with |the 
“little foxes” (Song of Sol. 2:15) . 30 Of heretics he wrote, “Capiantur, 
dico, non armis, sed argumentis” Let them be brought in not by force 
but by persuasion— unless they threaten to lead others into error. It is 
better that they be coerced than that many others be led to heresy through 
them. Bernard seems here to justify force not so much for the benefit of 
the heretics themselves as for the benefit of society through quarantine. 


26 Bede, Exposition of Luke (PL, Vol. 92, 301 ff., esp. 514 ff.); Paul the Deacon 
(ibid., Vol. 95, 1363); Smaragdus (ibid., Vol. 102, 357); R. Maurus (ibid., Vol. 110, 
305). A homily falsely attributed to Bede contains the same passage (ibid., Vol. 94, 
274). 

27 PL, Vol. 76, 1269. Cf. I Cor. 1:27-28. 

38 PL, Vol. 92, 516. 

30 PL, Vol. 118, 601 ff., exp. 607-8; Vol. 155, 1969 ff.; Vol. 157. 1015 (erroneous 
pagination gives 1115); Vol. 158, 651 ff.; Vol. 174, 415 ff. 

30 In Cantica (PL, Vol. 183, 1086, 1101). “Approbamus zelum, sed factum jr ion 
suademus; quia fides suadenda est, non imponenda. Quanquam melius procul dubio 
gladio coercentur, illiits videlicet qui non sine causa gladium portat, quam in suum 
errorem multos trajicere permittantur.” 
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The full import of these various interpretations is brought to a focus 
in the definitive work of Thomas Aquinas, who completes a full circle 
ending with the original emphasis of Augustine. In his Summa Theo - 
logica he undertook to answer the question whether unbelievers ought 
to be compelled to the faith. 31 He first referred to objections, quoting 
Matthew 13:30 (parable of the tares). He answered the objection that 
both grain and weeds be allowed to grow together till the harvest by 
quoting Luke 14:23. Those who have never received the faith, he main¬ 
tained, should not be compelled. But even they must be coerced if they 
interfere in any way with the true faith. This would justify holy war 
against unbelievers. Of those who have received the faith, he said that 
“such should be submitted even to bodily compulsion, that they may 
fulfil what they have promised, and hold what they, at one time, re¬ 
ceived.” This would apply to all heretics. He proceeded on the principle 
that the making of a vow is a matter of will, while the keeping of it is a 
matter of obligation. It should be especially noted that Thomas specif¬ 
ically quoted from Augustine’s letter to Vincentius to the effect that 
practical success had changed his mind on the advisability of compulsion. 

Then Thomas took up the question “Of Heresy.” 32 In refutation of 
arguments in favor of toleration he quoted Titus 3:10-11, advising avoid¬ 
ance of a heretic after two warnings, and Galatians 5:9, “a little yeast 
leavens the lump,” in defense of the death penalty against heretics, who 
can spoil the whole body and spirit. He quoted Jerome: “Cut off the 
decayed flesh, expel the mangy sheep from the fold.” Heretics deserve, 
on account of their great sin, “not only to be separated from the Church 
by excommunication, but also to be severed from the world by death.” 
By reason of her mercy the church gives two warnings. After that, if the 
case is hopeless, for the salvation of others the church punishes the heretic 
“by excommunicating and separating him from the Church, and further¬ 
more delivers him to the secular tribunal to be exterminated thereby 
from the world by death.” At this point, then, stemming from the medi¬ 
eval interpretation of the thought of Augustine, arises the scriptural and 
theological justification of that tribunal already full of vigor in Aquinas’ 
day, the Holy Office of Inquisition. Formally instituted in 1233, the 
papal Inquisition was armed with the plenipotentiary authority of the 
church and zealously promoted by the Order of Dominican Friars, the 
Domini Canes , the hounds of God. Henceforth, let the little foxes beware! 

In turning from die medieval Catholicism to the Protestant writers of 

31 Summa Theologica, Pt. II, Q. X, Art. 8,133 ff. 

32 Ibid., Q. XI, 148-58. 
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the Reformation one would hope to note a change in attitude, at least 
toward the significance of Luke 14:23. Such, unfortunately, is not die 
case. With the exception, surprisingly, of Martin Luther in his early 
period, all the major Reformers were in complete agreement with the 
Church of Rome on the doctrine of enforced conformity in religion, and 
all made the same use of the parable in Luke. Even Luther was forced 
to compromise his original principles in the face of the Zwickau radicals 
and the Peasants’ War. He was not, however, so confident of the effective¬ 
ness of coercion in achieving the purpose to which it was directed. 33 
He wondered what good would be accomplished by killing the Ana¬ 
baptists. It is better to let people err than to force them to lie. On the 
other hand, Luther tried ineffectively to make a distinction between 
heresy and blasphemy or sedition. Only the latter crimes, against God 
and the state, were punishable by death. In practice they were made to 
cover most forms of heresy. Luther also tried to distinguish between 
heresy as simply incorrect opinion and heresy that led to social revolt. 

When one turns to Luther’s treatment of the passage from Luke 14, 
much is familiar. He used the phrase “nottige sie hereyn zu komen” 
in his German translation of the New Testament. The verb can be under¬ 
stood as “press” with reference to a guest. In his commentaries Luther 
used the verb zwingen , which carries clearly the note of compulsion, even 
violence. In the 1530’s he preached two sermons on the text of Luke 
14:15-24, in which he followed the traditional application of the three 
invitations to Jews, publicans and sinners, and Gentiles. 34 Of the third, 
who are drawn from the highways and hedges, he asked, “Plow docs one 
compel [zwinget] them?” This means, said Luther, to persuade by preach¬ 
ing the fear of death, “not, like the Papists, with the ban.” 35 Of the 
three groups invited, only the last is compelled to come in. 36 But com¬ 
pulsion is not to be by the sword. The true Christian does not bring 
people in by force, as do the Turks and Papists with their ungodly 
persecution. 37 

Philipp Melanchthon followed Luther in his interpretation of the 

33 Roland H. Bainton, in Travail of Religious Liberty, csp. pp. 59 ff., and Here 
1 Stand, gives the general attitude of Luther toward religious liberty. 

34 Luthers Werke, XLIV, 289 ff., sermon for 30 May 1535; XLVI, 410 If., for 23 
June 1538. 

35 Ibid., XLIV, 290: “Das heist noetigen, nemlich mil der sunde schrecken, nicht, 
wie der Papst noetiget mit dem Bann.” 

30 Ibid., XLVI, 441: “Die Ersten komen nicht, die andern komen, die dritten werden 
gezwungen zu komen.” 

37 Ibid., pp. 448-49: “Das ziuingen ghet nicht mit schwerd zu.” 
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Lucan story. In his Annotationes in Evangelia he stated that, although 
Christ was not speaking of corporal force, still the magistrate has the 
authority, pertaining to external discipline, to punish manifest depravity 
and idolatry. 38 

Although I have not located specific references to Luke 14:23 in the 
works of Huldreich Zwingli, his general attitude toward heresy and 
religious liberty leads one to assume he would agree with his successor in 
Zurich, Heinrich Bullinger, who in writing to Laelius Socinus on the 
death of Servetus said, “St. Augustine himself at first deemed it wicked 
to use violence toward heretics, and tried to win them back by the mere 
word of God. But finally, learning wisdom by experience, he began to 
use force with good effect.” 39 He then went on to say how the Lutherans 
had at first opposed force and then, after the excesses of the Anabaptists, 
had decided that the magistrate had authority to restrain and punish. 

Of all the Reformers, John Calvin won the highest reputation as a 
persecutor, largely as a result of his relations with Castellio and Servetus. 
His commentary on Luke 14, therefore, is of supreme importance. In 
interpreting the great feast, he considered the invitations not as directed 
to separate groups but rather as issued at separate times. Yet the Jews 
received the invitation first, then the Gentiles. 40 He was most candid in 
his exposition of verse 23. God, he said, first freely invites us, then entreats 
us, and finally “compels us by threatenings to draw near to him. ... At 
the same time, I do not disapprove of the use which Augustine frequently 
made of this passage against the Donatists, to prove that godly princes 
may lawfully issue edicts, for compelling obstinate and rebellious persons 
to worship the true God, and to maintain the unity of the faith; for, 
though faith is voluntary, yet we see that such methods are useful for 
subduing the obstinacy of those who will not yield until they are com¬ 
pelled.” Faith cannot be compelled, but the obstinacy that prevents 
faith may be removed by compulsion. One may wonder how this attitude 
accords with Calvin's doctrine of grace. 

As a result of the execution at the stake in Geneva of Michael Servetus 
on the charge and conviction of heretical beliefs regarding the Trinity 
and baptism, Sebastian Castellio wrote a famous defense of religious 
freedom entitled Concerning Heretics , Whether They Are to Be Perse¬ 
cuted and How They Are to Be Treated . Here he wrote, “Our opponents 

38 Corpus Reformatorum, Mel. Opera, XIV, 304. 

30 Quoted in E. Vacandard, Inquisition , p. 223. 

40 Commentary on a Harmony of the Evangelists , II, 170 ff. He compared the 
passage with Matt. 22:1-14. 
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quote the text, ‘Compel them to come in/ Yes, but with the sword of the 
Spirit (at least if the marriage is spiritual), that is, with powerful, 
living, divine words. By the Word the heavens visible and invisible wejre 
made. To seek to create a new creature with anything other than the 
Word of God is to turn upside down the creation of the world/’ 41 

By the eighteenth century at least three major factors changed tljie 
attitudes of men toward religious freedom and consequently toward the 
verse being traced in this section. One of them affected Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, two were operative among Protestants, and all three were present 
in English history. The one force effective in all three areas was the En¬ 
lightenment and its religious aspect, deism. To this must be added 
pietism among Protestants in many parts of Europe. In England appeared 
a third, and perhaps most important, factor, Puritanism. As a result of 
the interworking of these powerful principles, the struggle for religious 
freedom was in a measure and for a while won. Indeed, so general was 
the spirit of toleration and so complete (apparently) the victory that 
generations of educated people in the nineteenth century and on to our 
day have assumed that the case is closed, and that the specters of bigotry, 
intolerance, and persecution are laid away for all time. Thus are men of 
good will bemused in all ages. 

A most fascinating conflict over the interpretation of the disputed 
verse developed in the seventeenth century following the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. In the years which preceded that act several Roman 
Catholics had encouraged King Louis XIV to “compel” the Huguenots 
to attend the “great feast” of Roman Catholic unity. Among these was 
the prolific Jesuit historian Louis Maimbourg, who based his appeal on 
the Lucan passage at the conclusion of his Histoire du Calvinisme . 42 
In answer Pierre Bayle, who had been associated with Pierre Jurieu in tjhe 
notable Huguenot academy at Sedan and himself became a refugee jin 
Holland, wrote his formal “Commentaire philosophique sur ces paroles 
de Jesus-Christ , Contrains-les d*entrer. . . . 43 It carried as part of the sub¬ 
title, Qu'il n’y a rien de plus abominable que de faire des conversions par 
la contrainte (“there is nothing more abominable than to make conver¬ 
sions by force”). The theme of the entire long work was the erroneous 
interpretation of Luke 14:23. The first part undertook to refute the literal 
interpretation of the passage as justifying persecution. Bayle characteris¬ 
tically made much of what he called the “lumikre naturelle ,.. . primitive 

41 Sebastian Castellio, Concerning Heretics, p. 246. 

43 Paris, 1682, pp. 503-1. 

43 Published in 1686; in Pierre Bayle, Oeuvres diverses, II, 355-496. 
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& universelle, ... ir mJtaphysique ” 44 He followed the traditional frame¬ 
work of propounding a thesis defended by proofs, considering objections, 
and refuting them by more proofs. But within that frame he advanced a 
new approach almost without precedent in Protestant thought. As a 
writer on Bayle has said, “As far as is known, there is no work by any of 
the leading French Calvinists explicitly devoted to the defense of civil 
religious tolerance between the Synod of Dordrecht and the period im¬ 
mediately preceding the Revocation/' 45 The influence of both Descartes 
and Calvin may be discerned in the passage on natural light. The second 
part is devoted to responses to various objections, and the third is 
directed toward a refutation of Augustine’s interpretation 46 

Bayle further answered attacks with a Supplement. But now the plot 
thickened with the entry of his erstwhile colleague in Sedan, Pierre 
Jurieu. This complex and able person stood almost alone as a competent 
adversary of the great Roman Catholic controversialists of the day. For 
a while he appeared to be a defender of religious toleration, if such a 
position meant a threat to the freedom enjoyed by the Huguenots under 
the Edict of Nantes. But he was quite unwilling to go the way of Bayle 
to open the gates of religious freedom for all law-abiding men. For 
Jurieu, it seems, toleration was a weapon to be used in the defense of 
Christian truth (i.e., Calvinism) rather than a boon to all men. 47 In his 
view Bayle was betraying the Christian faith, setting forth a tolerance 
of all sects and even all religions. 48 He was opposed to persecution only 
if it was applied against the true church. He was unwilling to eschew 
such means of promoting the true faith if conditions permitted. This 
tremendous conflict and watershed in thought on toleration came to a 
climax around 1686-87 with Jurieu’s refutations of Bayle’s Commentaire 
philosophique . Thus, although the opponents were ranged for or against 
toleration, the debate became three-cornered, as Roman Catholic tradi¬ 
tionalist stood over against liberal Protestant, but hard-shelled Calvinist 
opposed deistic rationalist. Bayle was not yet a rationalistic deist, but 
his thoughts found final expression only with the flowering of the En¬ 
lightenment of the eighteenth century. Thus sounded the final death 
knell for Augustine’s fateful interpretation of Luke 14:23. 

With the rise of historical study of the Bible in the eighteenth century, 

44 Ibid., II, 368. 

45 Walter Rex, Essays on Pierre Bayle, pp. 79, 161. 

4e Bayle, II, 445 ff. (printing error gives 454 as page). 

47 Cf. Rex, pp. 189-93; Guy H. Dodge, Political Theory of the Huguenots, p. 203; Jean 
Ordbal, Louis XIV et les protestants, pp. 114-15. 

* w Especially in Des droits des deux souverains (1687) did he argue against Bayle. 
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in part a manifestation of the Enlightenment, a new approach was made 
to such passages as are traced in this chapter, passages hoary with the 
accumulated barnacles of traditional, allegorical, mystical, typologicajl, 
and moral senses, and proof text execution. Only a few exemplars of the 
new view are needed here. Both Matthew Henry and Philip Doddridge 
show evidence of a different outlook. 49 “It argues a wrong Taste ijn 
Criticism,” wrote the latter, “to torture every Circumstance into a fancied 
Resemblance.” He explained Luke 14:23: “And if Importunity be neces¬ 
sary to such, press them that you find thereby the most earnest Invitatiojn 
to come in.” In a note he referred to and rejected Augustine’s interpreta¬ 
tion. j 

John Wesley followed the same line in his Explanatory Notes upon 
the New Testament . 60 As he put it, one must overwhelm the opponent 
“with all the violence of love, and the force of God's word. Such com¬ 
pulsion, and such only, in matters of religion, was used by Christ and hjis 
apostles.” The same Wesleyan emphasis is found in the work of the 
prodigious expositor of the early nineteenth century, Adam Clarke, a 
Methodist preacher and scholar whose commentary in eight volumes, 
published between 1810 and 1826, is a landmark in biblical study. 51 Un¬ 
willing guests should be compelled “by the most earnest entreaties.” “^o 
other kind of constraint is ever recommended in the Gospel of Christ; 
every other kind of compulsion is antichristian, can only be submitted 
to by cowards and knaves, and can produce nothing but hypocrites.” 

With the trenchant argument of Adam Clarke we have obviously 
reached the outlook of our own times. Over nineteen centuries Luke 14: 
23, originally part of a parable of our Lord concerning the nature of the 
kingdom of heaven, has been torn out of context and held like a sword 
in the hands of those who would compel men to one faith. It played a 
major part in the justification of that infamous creature of the Midale 
Ages, the Inquisition. It was used with equal callousness by some of tjie 
most eminent leaders of the Reformation. Its baleful influence seems in 
our day to have dissipated, rendered harmless by a more enlightened 
and scientific study of the Scriptures. One wonders, however, how 
thoroughly dead are the impulse to suppress and the urge to persecute. 
Wherever bigotry, ignorance, fanaticism, totalitarianism flourish, thejre 

40 Henry, Commentary on the Holy Bible, V, 423-24; Doddridge, Family Exposiipr, 
II, 157. 

60 Esp. p. 258. 

61 New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, I, 453. 
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abides the specter of the Inquisition. And writ large on that ghostly 
apparition is the phrase “Compel people to come in.” 


C. The Parable of the Tares 52 

The parable of the tares is the proof passage for religious liberty. 
Sinite utraque crescere is the counterpart of compelle intrare . 53 The 
apostles of liberty repeat the text with monotonous iteration, although 
there is an occasional variety in the emphasis. Some stress the rationalistic 
argument: We do not know enough to separate the tares from the wheat. 
Others emphasize the eschatological approach: We can afford to be 
patient because God will burn the tares at the harvest. Others again make 
a legalistic appeal: Christ has commanded us to leave the tares alone. 
More interesting are the expedients employed by the persecutors to evade 
the liberal implications of the parable. The simplest device is to identify 
the tares, not with the heretics, but with the moral offenders within the 
church. Another subterfuge is to identify the overzealous servants with 
the ministers, not with the magistrates, who are not to be hampered by 
the parable. 

We begin with the use of the passage in the early centuries. At once 
we discover that the interpretation varies in accord with the conception 
of the church. Those who compare the church to the ark of Noah, outside 
of which there is no salvation, are loath to expel the moral offender 
(were there not unclean beasts in the ark?) but eager to force in the 
heretic, who is surely lost if he remain without. On the other hand, those 
who regard the church as a community of the saints naturally expel the 
moral offender, who sullies the sanctity of the New Jerusalem, whereas 
the heretic is by no means to be forced in lest an unworthy element be 
introduced. The one identifies the tares with the delinquent within, the 
other with the heretic without. 

In the age of persecution, almost of necessity the parable was applied 
to the moral offender. The church was not yet in a position to coerce the 
heretic. Ecclesiastical discipline was the only available weapon. Under 
these circumstances the parable became the favorite resort of those who 

62 This section was first published by Roland H. Bainton under the title of “The 
Parable of the Tares as the Proof Text for Religious Liberty to the End of the 
Sixteenth Century,” Church History , I (1932), 67-89. Used here in abridged form 
by generous permission of the author and publishers. See original for extensive quota¬ 
tions from sources in footnotes. 

63 Matt. 13:30, Luke 14:23. “Let the wheat grow . . . ; compel ... to come in.” 
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would err on the side of mercy. The first to appeal to the passage with 
this intent was Callistus, the bishop of Rome from a.d. 217 to 222. Before 
his time those guilty of adultery and fornication could never be reconciled 
with the church on earth. He it was who first let down the bars and 
ventured to remit these offenses once suitable penance had been done. 
In defense of his action he appealed to three biblical references. The 
first was the commission to Peter, “And I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven” (Matt. 16:19). The second was Noah’s ark, which 
“was a symbol of the church, for in it were dogs, wolves, ravens and 
everything clean and unclean; and so he declared it must also be in 
the church." And the third was our passage, “Let the tares grow to¬ 
gether with the wheat.” 

In all the succeeding controversies over ecclesiastical discipline, and 
particularly over the treatment of those who had lapsed in persecution, 
the liberal party invariably made appeal to the parable of the tares. 
A new corollary was drawn from the command to leave those who had 
deserted the faith alone, namely, that because of their presence in the 
church the wheat ought not to separate itself and form a schismatic 
communion. This is the point of Cyprian, who rejoiced that the Ronjian 
confessors had returned to the unity of the church, “for even though 
tares appear in the church our faith and charity ought not thereby to 
be impeded, so that on account of the presence of the tares we withdraw 
from the church. Our business is to see to it that we are wheat.” 64 This 
use of the passage is, of course, precisely what we should expect from 6ne 
who said that he who is without the church has no greater hope of escape 
than did he who was without the ark of Noah. 55 

Jerome took exactly the same position against the purist Lucifer of 
Cagliari, who would not admit to ecclesiastical office those who had ever 
been tainted with the Arian heresy. Jerome told him that Noah’s ark is 
a type of the church containing doves, lions, stags, worms, and serpents. 

While the householder slept an enemy sowed tares and when the servants 
proposed to root them out the Lord forbade them, reserving to himself the 
separation of the chaff from the grain. ... No one can take to himself the 

«« Ep. 51 in PL, Vol. 4, 352; Ep. 50 in ANF, V. 327; Ep. 54, 3, in CSEL, III *, 622. 
"Nam, etsi videntur in Ecclesia esse zizania, non tamen impediri debet aut fides aut 
charitas nostra, ut quoniam zizania esse in Ecclesia cernimus ipsi, de Ecclesia recedamus. 
Nobis tantum modo laborandum est ut frumentum esse possimus .” 

De Unitate Eccl, VI, CSEL, III 1 , 214; PL, Vol. 4, 519; ANF, V, 423. 
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prerogative of Christ and judge men before the day of judgment. If the church 
is purified now what will be left for the Lord? 56 

Note the eschatological emphasis. 

Augustine faced the same problem again with the Donatists, who would 
have no fellowship with those who had betrayed the Scriptures in the 
persecution of Diocletian, nor with their descendants to the third and 
fourth generations. The Donatists took the position that they were the 
wheat and could have nothing to do with the church in Africa, which 
was composed wholly of tares. Augustine would admit neither assertion. 
He was very scornful of the Donatist claim to be wheat. “Just look at the 
hordes of Circumcellions, look at the convivial drunkards, look at the 
lewd lechers. Do you call these wheat?” 57 “You are nothing but tares, for 
if you were wheat you would tolerate the tares among you.” 58 On the 
other hand, the Catholic church in Africa is not wholly composed of 
tares. The wheat has been unfairly blamed for offenses of which it is 
innocent. 59 And granted that the church of Africa is so corrupt, Africa is 
not the field; rather the world is the field. The Donatists, in separating 
themselves from the tares in Africa, have cut themselves off from the 
wheat elsewhere, which was both innocent and ignorant of what had 
taken place in Africa. In any case the harvest is not now and the Circum¬ 
cellions are not the reapers. 60 The moral of course is that there should 
be no secession because of the tares. “The good fish should not leave the 
net through the holes made by the bad, the sheep should not forsake the 
pasture of unity because of the goats, the wheat should not abandon 
the threshing floor because of the chaff, which is either now being dis¬ 
persed ... or will be separated at the final winnowing.” 61 Here we have 
again the eschatological emphasis. Patience is to be the more readily 
practiced because of the hope of an ultimate separation. “You are with 
the tares in the field. You will not be in the barn.” 62 

Augustine would not leave the impression, however, that he is entirely 

50 Dialogus Adversus Luciferianos, 22, PL, Vol. 23, 177; PAT 2 , VI, 331-32. 

67 Contra Epistulam Parmeniani, III, 3, 18; CSEL, LI, 122. 

68 Ep. 76, CSEL, XXXIV, 326, 12-13; PAT 1 , I, 343. “Fingitis vos ante tempus messis 
fugere permixta zizania, quia vos estis sola zizania . Nam si frumentum essetis, permixta 
zizania toleraretis” 

00 Ep. 43, CSEL, XXXIV, 103, 14-15; PAT 1 ,1, 283. 

00 Ep. 53, III, 6, CSEL, XXXIV, 156, 21; PAT 1 , I, 299. Ep. 76, 2 and 3, CSEL, 
XXXIV, 326-27; PAT 1 , I, 343-44. Ep. 93, 15 and 32, CSEL, XXXIV, 459, 477, 18; 
PAT 1 , I, 387, 394. Contra Litteras Petiliani, II, lxxviii, 174, CSEL, LII, 108; PAT 1 , 
IV, 570. 

81 Contra Litteras Petiliani, III, ii, 3; CSEL, LII, 164; PAT 1 , IV, 597. 

02 PL, Vol. 38, Serm. LXXIII, 470-71; Serm. XXIII, PAT 1 , VI, 334. 
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averse to ecclesiastical discipline provided the necessary conditions are 
present. These may be discovered from a close reading of the parable 
of the tares. 

When the Lord said, . . . “Let both grow until the harvest,” he gave the reason 
saying, “lest when you gather up the tares you root out the wheat at the same 
time," by which he shows sufficiently that where there is no fear of this and 
the wheat is firmly established, that is when the offense is public and universally 
condemned, bereft of defenders or at least of any who would secede, then the 
severity of discipline must not sleep. 63 

This severity must by no means be suffered to reach the point of causing 
a schism. We should correct with mercy what we can, and bear with 
patience what we cannot. What we are unable to remove from our midst 
let us remove from our hearts. 64 

In the meantime the way was being paved for another interpretation. 
Tertullian called Praxeas a tare. 65 The point is not that he should be let 
alone, but that he will be rooted up sooner or later. Yet it is significant 
that the parable should be applied to a heretic by a man who thought of 
the church as a community of the saints, and who violently opposed the 
lenient policy of Callistus toward the moral delinquent. If Tertullian 
here draws no inferences for religious liberty, he could state the case 
clearly enough elsewhere, as when he said, “It is not in the nature of 
religion to coerce religion which must be adopted freely and not by 
force." 66 

Origen similarly identified the tares with “corrupt doctrines adhering 
to the soul." 67 He too draws no liberal inferences here, but elsewhere, in 
reply to the jibe of Celsus that the Christians hate one another with a 
perfect hatred, Origen answers that those who hold different opinions 
and will not be convinced, after a first and second admonition, are in¬ 
deed to be rejected, but the corrupters of Christianity are not to be re¬ 
garded with hatred. 68 

We have already noticed that Jerome, in combating the Luciferians, 

03 Contra Epistulam Parmeniani, III, 2, 13; CSEL, LI, 115, 4-13. 

04 Contra Epistulam Parmeniani, III, 2, 14-15; CSEL, LI, 116-18. 

05 Adversus Praxean, 1; CSEL, XLVII, 228; ANF, III, 598. 

00 Ad Scapulam, 2; PL, Vol. 1, 699; ANF, III, 105. u Sed nec religionis est cogere 
religionem, quae sponte suscipi debeat, non vi” 

07 Comm, in Matt., X; PG, XIII, 840. Toe ttpocttte<j>lik6toc Tfi ijjuxfi $auXcc SoypccTa. 

08 Tit. 3:10. Contra Celsum, V, lxiii; Die griechischen christlichen Schriftstcller, 
Origincs, II, 67; ANF, IV, 571. 
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applied the parable to the moral delinquent, but in another passage he 
extended the application to all offenses, including heresy. We thus see 
that these interpretations are not mutually exclusive. It is quite possible 
to be lenient toward the sinner and toward the heretic, or to be severe 
toward both, or again to discriminate. Jerome, in spite of his scurrilous 
polemic, pleaded for patience toward the heretic, “since he who is today 
depraved by noxious doctrine tomorrow may turn and begin to defend 
the truth.” A loophole is left open, however. We are enjoined to reserve 
judgment “where the case is dubious.” What if we think it clear? In any 
case we are consoled that some heretics and hypocrites are sure of hell 
in the end. 69 

Chrysostom squarely identified the tares with the heretics. The Master 
commanded that they be let alone lest the wheat be rooted out as well: 

This he said forbidding wars and bloodshed and slaughter to arise. We ought 
not to put a heretic to death because thereby we should let loose a truceless war 
upon the world. Our Lord restrains the servants by these two reasons, first, lest 
the wheat be hurt and secondly that the tares will be punished eventually if 
incurable. If then you wish to punish them without hurt to the wheat wait 
until the proper time. And what is the meaning of this, “Lest you root out the 
wheat with them” ? Either he means that if you resort to arms and slay the 
heretics many of the saints also will necessarily be slain with them, or else he 
means that in all probability many of the tares may change and become 
wheat. . . . He does not therefore forbid us to restrain heretics, to stop their 
mouths, to take away their freedom of speech, to break up their assemblies and 
societies, he forbids us merely to kill and slay. 70 

In the Middle Ages both in the East and in the West there are isolated 
echoes of Jerome and Chrysostom. In the East Theodore Studita observed 
that Chrysostom's prediction of war as the fruit of repression had been 
only too well fulfilled in the iconoclastic controversy. 71 A like protest was 
uttered by Theophylactus, bishop of Achrida in Bulgaria in the eleventh 
century. 

The tares are the heresies or evil thoughts. . . . The servants are the angels, 
who were distressed at the presence of heresies and evil in the soul and desired 
to pull up and kill the heretics and evil minded. But God did not suffer the 
destruction of the heretics by wars lest the righteous also suffer and be destroyed. 
Likewise God does not desire that a man be cut off because of evil thoughts 

09 Comm . in Evang. Matt ., II, xiii; PL, Vol. 26, 93-94. 

70 In Matthaeum Homil, PG , LVIII, 477-78; PNF 1 , X, 288-89. 

71 Ep. II, civ; PG, XCIX, 1482-86. 
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lest the wheat also perish. If, for example, Matthew had been killed whilej he 
was a tare, the wheat of the Word which was later to sprout from him wojuld 
have been destroyed together with him. So also in the case of Paul and (the 
thief. 72 

In the West, Bede repeated Jerome. 73 A striking plea for liberty Las 
based upon the parable in 1048 by Wazo, the prince bishop of Luik, 
writing to the bishop of CMlons, who had taken counsel with him a$ to 
how to treat the heretics in his district. Wazo replied, 

“Let both grow together until the harvest.” What does our Lord indicat^ by 
these words if not the patience which he desires preachers to show to their 
erring neighbors, especially since those who are tares today may be wheat 
tomorrow. . . . Let us have no more of the judgment of men, who are but dust. 
Let us hear rather the judgment of the creator lest we seek by the sword of the 
secular power to remove from this life those whom the creator and redeemer 
God so spares that they may return to his will from the snares of the deviji by 
which they have been held. Thus, thus indeed ought we to reserve them for] the 
final harvest of the Father. ... In the meantime we ought to remember that we 
who are called bishops did not in our ordination receive the sword of the 
secular power, so that we are bound to God, our maker, not to kill and to make 
alive. There is another way to treat schismatics of which you are not ignorant, 
namely that they be deprived of Catholic communion. 74 

We come now to Thomas Aquinas, who here as elsewhere synthesized 
previous thought and practice. He had before him the commentaries on 
the parable by Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, and Pseudo-Augustine, 
which he regarded as genuine, of Remigius, Bede, and others. To har¬ 
monize these with one another and with the practice of the church, 
which in his day allowed the execution of heretics, was a problem calling 
for a signal ingenuity. Well might Thomas Aquinas have said jvith 
Julian the Apostate, when set to drill troops, “O Plato, Plato, what a 
task for a philosopherl” Aquinas was equal to it. He did not lighten) the 
task by identifying the tares with the moral offenders only, but boldly 
applied the passage with Jerome, Chrysostom, and Pseudo-Augustinie to 
the heretic. How now avoid their conclusion that the tares should ncjt be 
rooted out? Here Augustine's change of front was a great mercy. Aquinas 
without comment skillfully placed Chrysostom and Augustine side by 
side. Chrysostom declares that “the Lord does not forbid all restraint 

72 Enarratio in Ev. Mattaei, XIII; PG, CXXIII, 283-86. [ 

78 PL, Vol. 92, 68-69. 

74 Paul Fredericq, Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis Haereticae, I, 6-7. 
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upon heretics . . . but only that they should be put to death/' Then 
Augustine takes up the theme: “This indeed was at first my opinion, 
that no one should be driven by force into the unity of Christ/' 76 Does 
not this juxtaposition leave the impression that Augustine had reversed 
Chrysostom's objection to the death penalty? Whether he had or not, the 
parable was still to be explained. Here Aquinas availed himself of the 
observation made by Augustine in a very different connection, namely, 
that the Lord is concerned only for the wheat and not for the tares, which 
may be rooted out provided they are easy to distinguish and the wheat is 
well established. Augustine was talking about the discipline of the de¬ 
linquent. Aquinas applies this comforting reflection to the coercion of 
the heretic. The theory of the Middle Ages was complete. 76 

When now we turn to the Protestant Reformation, we find the out¬ 
standing reformers taking practically the same ground as the inquisitors. 
Some of the old devices for emasculating the parable reappear, but there 
are new ones too, and the most common is to relegate the parable to 
ministerial rather than magisterial ethics. The minister is to use no con¬ 
straint against the heretic, nor indeed against anyone else. That is not 
his business. The magistrate, however, must not be hampered by the 
command to “let both grow," which if extended to the civil sphere would 
prevent the punishment of the malefactor quite as much as of the heretic. 
Melanchthon expressed this opinion most unequivocally in a memoran¬ 
dum with regard to the Anabaptists addressed to Philip of Hesse in 
1536. The passage reads, 

The words in the parable of the tares, “Let both grow/* which may be cited 
against [our position] do not apply to the civil magistracy, but only to the 
ministerial office, which exercises no corporal coercion. From this it is clear that 
the magistrate is bound to punish corporally blasphemy, false teaching, heresies 
and their partisans. 77 

Likewise Justus Menius asserted that the magistrate is not affected by the 
texts “Let both grow together until the harvest," and “Go in peace and 

7B Catena Aurea (Oxford, 1841), Matthew II, 495-502; ibid,, from Augustine, Ep. 
93, V, 17; CSEL , XXXIV, 461. 

76 Opera Omnia, VIII, Secunda secundae Summae Theologiae, Q. X, Art. VIII, 
88-89. 

77 Corpus Reformatorum, III, 199. “Das aber dagegen angezogen zverden diese 
Worte vom Unkraut; lasset beides wachsen, das ist nicht zu weltlicher Obrigkeit 
geredt, sondern zum Predigtamt, dass sie unterm Schein ihres Amts keinen leiblichen 
Gewalt iiben sollen. Aus diesem ist nun klar, dass weltlich Obrigkeit schuldig ist, 
Gottesldsterung, falsch Lehre , Ketzereien und die Anhanger um Leib zu strafen” 
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sin no more.” For him the texts are, “He beareth not the sword in vain,” 
etc.™ j 

Calvin and Zwingli in combating the Anabaptists applied the parable, 
as the early fathers had done against similar purists, not to the heretics 
but to the evildoers on whose account there should be no secession. 
“Christ told us,” wrote Zwingli, “to let the tares grow with the wheat 
until the harvest. We entertain the bold hope that some may return to a 
sound mind who now are opposed. And if they do not, the good may 
always live among the bad. I fear that a secession in the present state; of 
affairs would cause confusion.” 79 

Calvin appeared in the role of Portia pleading with the heartless 
Anabaptists to exercise greater leniency toward the fallen. These in¬ 
exorable saints, according to Calvin, excommunicate even on account of 
involuntary sins and declare that the voluntary are irremissible. “I say 
that this opinion is an execrable blasphemy against the grace of God^” 80 
But “let us adhere to the words of our Lord that to the end of the world 
we must endure many tares for fear that if we pull them out we desuroy 
also the good grain.” 81 “We ought not to withdraw from the church 
because of every trivial difference in doctrine and our indulgence sho uld 
go much further in tolerating imperfection of life.” “Let them 'the 
Anabaptists and the like] remember that the church is like a field sown 
with good grain in which an enemy by guile introduced tares which are 
not to be purged until the harvest.” 

So long as the parable was restricted in this fashion to the evildoer 
within the church the question of heresy could be avoided, but Calvin 
was not the man to evade difficulties, and in his justification of the 
execution of Servetus he came to grips with the problem. A rigid applica¬ 
tion of the parable, he pointed out, would eliminate both the sword of 
the magistrate and all ecclesiastical discipline. “Christ then did not com¬ 
mand that all rigor should cease, but merely that those evils should be 
endured which cannot be corrected without danger.” Is not this the 

78 Paul Wappler, Die Stellung Kursachsens u. des Landgrafen Philipp v. Hessen 
zur Tauferbewegung, Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte (Munster, 1910), 
pp. 87,110; cf. p. 61. 

70 In Catabaptistarum Strophas Elenchus Huldrici Zuinglii, in Huldrici Zuinglii 
Opera (Schuler and Schulthess), III, 363. 

80 “Bri&ve instruction contre les Anabaptistes,” Corpus Reformatorum, Calvini 
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position of Aquinas and the inquisitors? “Christ would also remind us 
that no matter how zealously each may strive according to his office to 
eradicate vice, nevertheless severity will never succeed to the point that 
no vestiges of evil will remain.” 82 

Theodore Beza, also justifying the execution of Servetus, was more 
explicit than Calvin. All the older interpretations, said Beza, are forced. 
As a matter of fact the parable has “nothing to do either with civil or 
ecclesiastical discipline.” 83 To press the details of parables always leads 
to absurdities. We must consider the main point, which in this case is a 
word of consolation. “We can never hope for the complete purification 
of the church in this world, but this world will not last forever.” By the 
best piece of exegesis which we have thus far met, Beza cleared the 
ground for the burning of heretics. “The servants,” he tells us, “did not 
ask, ‘Do you wish us to kill a vile blasphemer and contender against thy 
sacred majesty and a disturber of the authority of the church?' To this 
question, if by the servants you mean the civil magistrates, the Master 
would have replied exactly what Moses decreed against blasphemers and 
contentious false prophets.” 

I have saved Luther until now because his interpretations of the parable 
are both diverse and dubious. One can almost trace the development of 
his attitude toward religious liberty by merely observing what he makes 
of the tares. In 1518 he wrote, “Let the Apostle indeed be deemed worthy 
of credence when he says, ‘There must be heresies/ (I Cor. 11:19) but 
we say, ‘By no means, but we should bum heretics and destroy the root 
with the fruit, the tares with the wheat/ ” 84 

Again in 1525 Luther introduced, as a commentary upon this passage, 
one of his noblest pleas for religious liberty. His words are: 

Secondly as to how we should treat heretics and false teachers, we ought not 
to eradicate and exterminate them. Christ says openly here that they should be 
left to grow together. God’s Word is our only recourse, for in such matters he 
who is wrong today may be right tomorrow. Who knows whether the Word of 
God may touch his heart? But if he is burned or otherwise destroyed his con¬ 
version is rendered impossible. He is cut off from the Word of God and he who 
might otherwise have been saved is of necessity lost. That is why the Lord said 
that the wheat might be rooted out with the tares. This is atrocious in God's 
eyes and absolutely indefensible. 

82 Refutatio Errorum Michaelis Serveti, in Calvini Opera, VIII, 472. 

83 De Haereticis a Ciuili Magistrate Puniendis Libellus (1554), p. 153; cf. pp. 
145-46, 146-47. Also quotes from pp. 152-53, 154. 
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See then what mad folk we have so long been who have wished to force the 
Turks to the faith with the sword, the heretic with fire, and the Jews with death, 
to root out the tares with our own power as if we were the people who could 
rule over hearts and spirits and make them religious and good, which God’s 
Word alone must do. But by death we cut them off from the Word, so tljat it 
cannot operate and we do our best to bring upon our heads the responsibility 
for two deaths, in that we destroy at once the body temporally and the spirit 
eternally and we say afterwards that we have rendered God a service and jhave 
earned some credit in heaven. Wherefore the inquisitors and murderers, if 
their brows be not iron, might well be terrified by this parable, if they had 
genuine heretics before them. As it is they burn true saints and are themselves 
heretics. What does this come to, if not that like imbeciles they are rooting out 
the wheat and calling it the tares? 85 

Luther here introduces some of the considerations which constantly 
reappear in the literature of religious liberty, namely, that the spiritual 
alone may judge of the spiritual and that the whole attempt to rejpress 
heresy by force has resulted rather in the martyrdom of the saints. 

By 1528 Luther was rapidly shifting ground though he had no|t yet 
come to approve of the death penalty for sectaries. "Here at Wittenbierg," 
he wrote, "we have now a little sheaf of pure wheat although we have not 
quite eliminated the tares, but round about us almost everything i^ full 
of tares in every place with scarcely an exception." 86 

But where I know that there is one Christian, I would tolerate an entire 
land of Unchristians rather than destroy one Christian with the Unchrisdans. 
What did the Lord mean when he said, “Let both grow together”? Are we by 
no means to root out the tares? This is very needful teaching for us preachers, 
for I would gladly be one of the servants to help root out the tares, but It can¬ 
not and should not be. But is one then to do nothing and let the taresi grow 
entirely unhindered? Here our Papists are grown canny and throw this text up 
to us and say that we here at Wittenberg have done wrong to suppress the 
private masses. We should have left masses and cloisters alone. But they do not 
rightly regard the text, for the Lord does not say that we should not ward off 
the tares, but merely that we should not root them out. 

Here Luther is relegating the parable to ministerial rather than to ^nagis- 
terial ethics, but he does not yet draw the full consequences. 

The next sermon on this parable is to be dated somewhere between 
1531 and 1535. 87 In the meantime Luther had come to approve of the 

85 Fastenpostille, 1525, in ibid,, XVII 3 , 125. 

80 Luthers Werke , LII, 831, 12-15; other quotes pp. 835, 836, 838. 

87 See ibid,, pp. 130-35. 
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death penalty for blasphemy. This sermon begins significantly with a 
reference to Augustine's change of mind. 88 Luther then avails himself 
of two devices which we have already met for evading the liberalism of 
the parable. The first is to apply the story to the moral offender rather 
than to the heretic. “The meaning/' writes Luther, “is that Christ is not 
talking especially of the heretics, but he is giving a comparison to the 
kingdom of heaven, that is of the whole Christian church." 89 We are 
to expect impurity in the church. 

Many take offense because among us too the tares are found in heaps and 
there is more greed, usury, unchastity, debauchery, lying and cheating than 
under the papacy. On this account the Gospel and the preachers are taunted by 
nearly everyone, with the reproach, “If the teaching were right the people 
would be better.” The Gospel, however, is not to blame, but the devil who 
sowed the tares. 80 

Luther had reason to be grateful to these unworthy folk for providing a 
means of diverting the parable of the tares from the heretics. At the same 
time he employed the other device of restricting the parable to the 
ministerial sphere. The magistrate is not restrained. 

Each should give a hand to the other. The spiritual government uses the Word 
and the ban, the civil uses the sword and force that the people may be godly 
and all offense may be avoided. . . . The magistrate bears the sword with the 
command to cut off offense. . .. Now the most dangerous and atrocious offense is 
false teaching and an incorrect church service. 81 

Now we turn to the liberals of the sixteenth century, whether in the 
Catholic or the Protestant camp. The first is Erasmus. In the Paraphrase 
on Matthew he wrote, 

The servants who wish to root up the tares before the time are those who 
think that false prophets and heresiarchs are to be removed by sword and 
death, whereas the Master wished not to destroy but to tolerate them if per¬ 
chance they might turn and from tares become wheat. If they do not turn they 
are reserved for the judgment of Him who will punish them some day. 81 

88 Ibid., p. ISO; cf. p. 135. 

80 Ibid., p. 130, 21 f. 

90 Ibid., p. 132 condensed. 

01 Ibid., p. 135, 26-29; pp. 134,40 to 135, 3. 

93 Paraphrasis in Evang. Matthae, Cap. XIII, in Opera Omnia, VII, 80 E. 
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Then Erasmus retrenches, or does he merely hit harder under the sem¬ 
blance of retrenchment? In the Paraphrase , we are told, he was speaking 
not for himself but in the person of Christ, nor was he applying lie 
parable to the present time but to the days of the martyrs. But once more 
he flashed out. 

We must consider whether princes, on account of any error should commit a 
man to die flames who seems to be a heretic. It is very harsh to burn men on 
account of articles which are not only dubious and controversial, but even 
trivial, and most harsh to do so because of propositions which the theologians 
have just made up out of their own heads. 03 

The faculty of the University of Paris was not satisfied with these ex¬ 
planations and complained of the scandal to be drained from the cup of 
his honeyed words. Erasmus replied that he dared not mingle human 
comments with the majesty of the Gospels. 

That is the sort of interpreter I should have been if, in the name of Christ or 
the evangelist, I had explained that the tares should be left four hundred 
years, until the church was well established, and then killed, if I had done 
that when Christ said that the tares should be left until the harvest, and himself 
explained that this meant to the end of the world. ... I hear some twisting the 
words of Christ as if he meant that heretics should be spared only when there 
is no danger that the true doctrine be eradicated along with the error, the good 
killed with the bad. If this condition is not present they are by no means to be 
spared. Since this interpretation docs not sufficiently agree either with the para¬ 
ble or with the ancient interpreters, I did not dare to introduce it in the mine 
of the evangelist or of Christ. 04 

The Protestant liberals drew heavily from Erasmus. Sebastian Franck 
borrowed both his ideas and his citations, but Franck adds his own 
characteristic version of the Augustinian conflict of the civitas Dei and 
the civitas terrena. For Franck the civitas Dei is always small and always 
persecuted. Sebastian Castellio made Sinite utraque crescere almost the 
motto of his tract On the Coercion of Heretics , directed against the 
execution of Servetus. By sharp exegesis he endeavors to demonstrate 
that the parable must apply not to the moral offender but to the heretic. 

03 Adversus Monachos Quosdam Hispanos, Tit. IV, Contra Sanctam Haereticorum 
Inquisitionem, in Opera Omnia, IX, 1054 D. 

04 Ad Censuras Facultatis Theologiae Parisiensis Declaratio Erasmi , LXXIY, in 
Opera Omnia, IX, 905-6. 
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“The tares cannot be robbers, adulterers and similar malefactors, for 
the devil did not sow them after the Gospel, since they were already here, 
but the tares must be the false doctrine which the devil sowed after the 
Gospel, that is the heretics and hypocrites.” 96 They are to be let alone 
because we do not know enough to sort them out. Castellio’s normal 
plea in this connection is rationalistic. 

What if we say that we cannot err? Those who killed the godly have always 
said the same. . . . Who ever thought he held a false religion? The Jews erred 
who persecuted Christ and the apostles; the Gentiles erred who persecuted the 
Christians. The pope erred in persecuting Lutherans and Zwinglians. Henry 
VIII of England erred when he killed Papists, Lutherans, Zwinglians, and 
Anabaptists. Luther erred when he called the Zwinglians devils and consigned 
them to hell. Will the Zwinglians and Calvinists alone escape error? 00 

Acontius, like Castellio, was a sharp exegete, pointing out the error 
of those who supposed that the tares were to be left only in case there 
was danger to the wheat. “The Master did not say, ‘Go, but be extremely 
careful that you do not destroy the wheat with the tares/ But he absolute¬ 
ly forbade them to go, and he desired that the tares as well as the wheat 
should grow until the harvest.” 97 

Some of the chiliasts of the Reformation completed the cycle and 
discovered in the parable not merely permission but direct warrant for 
the extermination of the ungodly on the ground that the time of the 
harvest is not at hand. So Thomas Muntzer cried that the evildoers 
should be suffered to live no longer. “The tares must be rooted out of the 
vineyard of the Lord in the time of the harvest. Then the fair red wheat 
will take firm root.” Miintzer's wheat seems to be turning into wine. On 
one point, however, he is still clear—that the time of the harvest is come. 
Likewise Bernhard Rothmann reminded his readers that in the time of 
the Restitution, which is at hand, the Son of man will send his angels to 
bind up all that is offensive in his kingdom. 98 Again, Matthys at Munster 
is represented as crying to the “ungodly,” “Begone, you impious one and 
never return, flee, you enemy of the Father. . .. The field of the Father is 

95 Contra Libellum Calvini, Fv verso, p. 102, Cal. 96. 

96 Ibid., Fvj and verso, pp. 103-4, Cal. 96. 

07 Jacobii Acontii Satanae Stratagematum libri octo, 77-78. 

98 Restitution rechter und gesunder christlicher Lehre, Neudrucke deutscher Litera - 
turwerke des XVI, und XVII. Jahrhunderts, Nos. 77 and 78. Flugschriften aus der 
Reformationszeit, VII, 99. 
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to be purged, the tare to be eradicated root and branch lest it oppress 
the good seed.” 99 

If one may venture another interpretation, perhaps the tares might be 
identified with overingenious exegetes. 

D. Advice in Time of Persecution 

The significance of some passages of Scripture is missed because they 
are overshadowed by more dramatic or more exasperating texts. This is 
the case with the first half of Matthew 10:23. It is quite commonly 
ignored as if it weren’t there at all. I suspect there are two reasons for 
this curious condition: (1) It is preceded by a famous and dramatic 
appeal for Christian courage in the face of persecution; and (2) it is 
followed by one of the most difficult problems in the whole New Testa¬ 
ment: What did Jesus mean in saying that the Son of man would come 
before his followers had gone through all the towns of Israel? 

Now I am moved deeply by Christ’s call for unflinching trust in t me 
of oppression, and I am sorely tempted to turn to his answer to persecu¬ 
tion. I am haunted, furthermore, by the unsettling promise of Matthew 
10:23b. But let us here concentrate on the little phrase forgotten in the 
midst of powerful themes: “When they persecute you in one town, flee 
to the next.” A majority of commentaries and special studies simply 
disregard it, perhaps in the thought that it is so obvious as not to req lire 
explication. On the contrary, however, it raises a fundamental problem 
in Christian ethics: Is it right for one to flee from a danger in which his 
Christian witness places him? 

Two renowned but widely separated authors have taken explicit notice 
of this issue. They have interpreted the verse in almost opposite ways, 
but both to the effect that it does not really mean what it says. One of 
the authors is Tertullian, the fiery Christian turned Montanist, in his 
tract De Faga in Persecutio?ie. 100 His principal theme emphasizes the 
need to stand firm in faith against all challenges and dangers, to “make 
a good confession” (jiccpTupeco) in the historical sense. The seed of the 

99 Hermanni a Kerssenbroch Anabaptistici Furoris . . . Narratio. hrsg. von H. 
Detmer. Die Geschichtsquellen des Bisthums Munster, Bd. VI, 2. Halfte, (Minister, 
1889), p. 536. 

100 CC, Ser. Lat., II, 1133-56; ANF, IV, 116-26. A classic study of the theme of 
martyrdom is Hans von Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums, esp. pp. 82, 122. 
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church is sown in the blood of the martyrs. When he deals with this 
verse, he simply dismisses it as applying only to the disciples. It is no 
longer in effect. 

The other author is Dietrich Bonhoeffer. In The Cost of Discipleship 
he makes a vigorous exposition of the message of Matthew, including 
the section in which directions are given to the disciples. 101 He too 
dismisses the verse—but for the reason that it is not yet in effect. He 
then identifies it with the “end” to which we are called to endure and 
be saved. When the end comes, then , while there is yet time, we must 
flee to the mountains and proclaim the Word from the peaks (cf. Mark 
13:14 and Luke 21:21). Until the end, however, we are called to patient 
endurance of persecution and to martyrdom. 

Now let us look at this verse as neither outdated nor premature. What 
does it say for Christians in history and in our own times, who no longer 
have Jesus on earth and yet have not readied the midnight hour when 
the bridegroom comes? 

A long and sturdy tradition, including at one period Tertullian him¬ 
self, has maintained that 23 a belongs in the context not of 23 b, the 
imminent coming, but of 16, the wisdom of serpents. Bonhoeffer himself 
points out the difficulty of distinguishing between spiritual wisdom and 
worldly astuteness. His point is that, no matter how wise a principle or 
procedure may seem, the Christian never allows it to depart from the 
standard of Christ. This, I think, is borne out by the writers of the early 
church. Tertullian himself, before he became a Montanist, could per¬ 
ceive the value of flight from persecution. It helps train the Christian in 
the virtues of patience and long-suffering. “If flight presses hard, the 
flesh wars with the inconvenience of flight.” 102 Clement of Alexandria 
offered another explanation: We should recognize that persecution in 
itself is not bad. The Christian is to expect nothing more nor less. But, 
given a choice, we ought to avoid persecution lest we become “accessories 
to the crime” of evil, so to speak, either to ourselves or to others. 103 
God may indeed test his servants. But he also bids us take care of our¬ 
selves. In the same manner as we are expected to keep our bodies in good 
health and not seek illness or debility, so should we look after our lives 
lest we come to unnecessary trouble. Origen developed this line of 
thought carefully. Approving of Jesus' counsel to avoid persecution by 

101 Cost of Discipleship, esp. pp. 189-92. 

103 Ch. 13. CC, Ser. Lat. I, 314; ANF, III, 715. 

103 Stromateis, Bk. IV, ch. x (PG, VIII, 1285-86; ANF, II, 423). 
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moving out of the way, he commented, “To which teaching he added 
the example of a consistent life, acting so as not to expose himself to 
danger rashly, or unseasonably, or without good grounds." 104 

Now this is all very Greek but not for that reason false. Origen in his 
commentary on Matthew remarked that, just as Jesus got out of the way 
when he heard that John the Baptist had been beheaded, so we should 
“withdraw as far as possible from those who persecute us, and frbm 
expected conspiracies through words.” 105 But Origen is aware of ihe 
perils of easy rationalization. “When a temptation comes which is ijiot 
in our power to avoid, we must endure it with exceeding nobleness and 
courage; but, when it is in our power to avoid it, not to do so is rash." 
It may be worth mentioning at this point that Origen proceeds typically 
to discover the deeper, mystical meaning of Matthew 10:23, which, he 
says, refers to the turning from the Jews who rejected the Word to die 
Gentiles. 

Among the Latin fathers, Augustine made three major contributions 
to the understanding of the role of the refugee. In the first place, he 
cast the issue in the context of the temptations of Jesus. You are not,J he 
said, to tempt the Lord by demanding his support for martyrdom which 
can be avoided. In the extremity he has promised to stand by, but we are 
not to take his word lightly. So Jesus fled as an infant to Egypt. So Paul 
escaped Damascus by being lowered over the city wall in a basket (Acts 
9:23-25). “Not,” mote Augustine, “from want of faith in God did he 
thus escape, but because not to escape, when this escape was possible, 
would have been tempting God.” 106 In the second place, Augustine 
discussed the issue in the light of the parable of the hireling shepherd 
who flees before the wolf (John 10:11-13). He asks the inevitable ques¬ 
tion: “If, then, they were shepherds, and not hirelings, why did they 
flee when suffering persecution?” 107 Had Paul no care for the sh|eep 
at Damascus as he scrambled over the wall and down in the basket?]He 
lets Paul answer this himself in his letter from prison to Philippi (Phil. 
1:24): “But to remain in the flesh is more necessary on your account.” 
The Lord told his faithful that when they are persecuted they should 

104 Contra Celsum, Bk. I, ch. 65 (PG, XI, 781-82; ANF, IV, 425). 

10B Comm, in Matt., X, 23 (PG, XIII, 897; ANF, IX, 429). 

100 Contra Faustum, XXII, 36 (PL, XLII, 423: PiVF 1 , IV, 286); Contra Litteras 
Petiliani, II, 19 (PL, XLIII, 272; PNF\ IV, 539). 

107 Tract . in loh., XLVI, 7 (CC, Ser. Lat. XXXVI, 402; PNF 1 , VII, 259): pastores 
and mercenarii. On spiritual flight (below) Augustine is succinct: “Fugisti, !quia 
tacuisti; tacuisti, quia timuisti. Fuga animi, timor est. Corpore stetisti, spiritu fugisti/' 
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flee. Is it not unjust, then, to denounce the hireling who runs away when 
the wolf comes? The answer lies in motivation. Who is a hireling? A 
hireling is one who seeks first his own welfare and only after that the 
Lord’s. A true shepherd will look first to the sheep, then to his own 
safety. 

At this point Augustine introduces a third angle. There is such a 
thing, he says, as spiritual flight (“Fuga animi, tivior est *’). A Christian 
who does not speak out forthrightly when he should speak out, who 
remains a spectator to challenges which he ought to meet, is just as much 
a hireling as one who runs away because of false motives. In the whole 
discussion Augustine is not rejecting the direct advice of 10:23. He is 
trying to place it in proper perspective with the commitment of all 
Christians to follow Christ—wherever he may lead. Augustine is making 
a fundamental distinction between the Christian refugee and the hireling 
who flees. This is the universal witness of the early fathers, except those 
who glorified martyrdom for its own sake, like Ignatius and the Monta- 
nist Tertullian. 

The classic defense of the refugee in terms of Scripture, however, is 
from the pen of Athanasius, the doughty champion of Nicene orthodoxy. 
He wrote an Apology for his Flight in defense of his departure from 
Alexandria in 357, when Emperor Constantius II finally and officially 
banished him from his home. 108 Three Arianizing bishops, Leontius of 
Antioch, Narcissus of Nero, and George of Laodicea, had charged him 
with cowardice and abandonment of his people. Athanasius’ powerful 
tract begins with some pointed questions regarding the motives of his 
attackers. The main argument comes in chapters 8 and following. In 
several places 109 he cites the worthies of the Old and New Testaments. 
When it was necessary, Jacob fled from Esau, Moses from Pharaoh, David 
from Saul, Elijah from Jezebel, Peter from the Jews, Paul from Damas¬ 
cus—in fact all the apostles were scattered. Yet these were all men of 
faith, following the commands of the Lord to death. Jesus himself wisely 
avoided trouble until the hour of his going. 

Following the example of the Master, the early Christians “in their 
conflicts with their persecutors acted lawfully in flying, and hiding them¬ 
selves when they were sought after.” 110 They refused to give up life 

i°8 Text given in Sources chrdtiennes, No. 56. pp. 153-67; PNF 2 , IV, 255-65. The 
setting is outlined in S. L. Greenslade, Church and State from Constantine to Theodo¬ 
sius, esp. pp. 23-27, 46-50. 

100 Chs. 10, 11, 18 (Sources chrdtiennes, pp. 143-46, 154-55; PNF-, IV, 258-59, 261).. 

110 Ch. 16 (Sources chretiennes, pp. 151-52; PNF 2 , IV, 260). 
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without reason, for this would be the equivalent of suicide. 111 At me 
least they would be guilty of gross negligence. Ecclesiastes is right—there 
is a time to live and a time to die. Hence 41 to all men generally, even! to 
us, is the law given, to flee when persecuted, and to hide when sought 
after, and not rashly tempt the Lord, but wait, as I have said above, 
until the appointed time of death arrive.” 112 At several points through¬ 
out his tract Athanasius made effective use of the direction given in 
Matthew 10:23. His parting shot is directed at the evil of persecution, 
which drives men into flight and painful exile. Persecutors are the min¬ 
ions of the devil. 118 

The theme of Matthew 10:23 need not be labored through the medi¬ 
eval and modern periods because after the patristic times little new was 
added. John Calvin with his usual thoroughness examined the problem in 
the context of his times. In his Commentary on the Evangelists he 
pointed out that Christ was not being merely permissive, allowing flight 
as a concession to human weakness. He gave a specific command. “No 
permission is granted them to flee to a retired spot where they may re¬ 
main unemployed.” 114 The advice to flee is directly related to the n^ed 
to proclaim the gospel. He rejected Tertullian’s extremism as an insult 
to both Christ and the apostles, who all fled. On the other hand, follow¬ 
ing Augustine, we must make a distinction between the good pastor and 
the false hireling. 

John Wesley in his Notes on the New Testament simply passed over 
the verse in his anxiety to clarify the coming of the Son of man. But 
Adam Clarke in his admirable Commentary (in many ways the best the 
Methodists have ever produced) not only reviewed the historic treat¬ 
ments, with which he was obviously familiar, but offered a succinct 
summary: 

i 

It is prudence and humility (when charity or righteousness obliges us not to 
the contrary) to avoid persecution. To deprive those who are disposed to do 
evil of the opportunity of doing it; to convey to others the grace which they 

111 Ch. 17 ( Sources chrdtiennes, p. 153: fcauTdv diroKTEivai; PNF 3 , IV, 261). 

113 Ch. 22 (Sources chrdtiennes, p. 160; PNF 8 , IV, 263): To?q 6* aAAoi q kcci iraatv 
<5nrXwq qpiv Totq dvQpcoiroiq vopoq oCrroq, tpeuyeiv SicoKopEvouq Kat kputttectBcxi ^tou- 
pevouq, Kal pf| irpoTreTEueaeai p£v tv Tcp TTEipa?Eiv tov Kupiov, Trepip£v£tv 6e auTDuq, 
Ka0a ttpoeittov, £coq av 6 cbpiapevoq toO 0avaTOU xP^voq lASq .... 

113 Ch. 23 (Sources chrdtiennes, p. 161; PNF*, IV, 263): to 5e Sicokeiv 6ia£oXiKov 

£CTTtV ^TTtXEtpnPCC. 

114 Commentary on the Evangelists, I, 456-67. 
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despise; to accomplish God’s design of justice on the former and of mercy on 
the latter—these are consequences of the flight of a persecuted preacher. 118 

Care must be taken, however, he averred, lest “mercenary preachers” be 
allowed to take advantage of an opportunity for selfish profit. 

What, then, are we to think of Christians who get out of the way when 
trouble breaks? What are we to think of Christian refugees? Is this really 
a contradiction of terms? By no means, if the witness of the church means 
anything. Church history is full of examples of Christians who adroitly 
avoided confrontation with opposing authority when such a crisis would 
have damaged their opportunity to give witness. Paul not only escaped 
from Damascus but appealed to Caesar. Cyprian prudently left Carthage 
during the Decian persecution so that he might continue to give leader¬ 
ship to his people—and only years later made the good confession 
through martyrdom. William Tyndale spent his life fleeing from the 
authorities in order to translate and publish the Bible in English—only 
to make his final witness at the stake in Brussels. Martin Niemoeller, 
who so worried his more cautious fellow ministers in the early days of 
Hitler by his rash pronouncements, nevertheless knew how to stay out of 
trouble when it suited his needs. One Sunday, right after the blood 
purge by the Nazis on 30 June 1934, he walked to the altar of his church, 
turned around, and read, out of liturgical order, the Ten Command¬ 
ments. When he came to “Thou shalt not kill," he paused and looked 
at the congregation. Then he read it. Then he stood silent for a full 
twenty seconds before proceeding to the end. Everyone got the message 
even though he had not said a word beyond the Scripture. We sometimes 
forget that Bonhoeffer did not want to die. He wanted to act against the 
tyranny of Hitler. Serpentine wisdom should precede leonine courage. 

The plain fact of the matter is that this muddy world seldom offers 
the clear-cut alternatives which justify martyrdom. Olin Stockwell, im¬ 
prisoned by the Communist Chinese shortly after Thanksgiving Day in 
1950, was frustrated by the fact that he was charged, not with being a 
Christian, but with being a tool of Western imperialism.^ There are 
two sides to that question. Martyrdom simply was not feasible. He was 
no Polycarp being given a choice between Christ and Caesar. 

Since all of us live in this muddy world, we all have need of the ser¬ 
pentine wisdom of Matthew 10:16. There are many times when the 

116 Adam Clarke, Clarke’s Commentary, V, 64. 

m F. Olin Stockwell, With God in Red China, p. 2S2. 
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Christian must outfox the wolves. The guideline must continue to be] the 
command of the Word of God. Bonhoeffer was right in his insistence on 
the priority of the Word. The Christian has only one choice ultimately: 
to go where the Word leads. It may lead to death. It may lead to ejdle. 
In the context of Matthew 10:23 a martyr is a cornered refugee. 



Chapter 3 

From Persecuted to Persecutor 


“Domus Dei una sit et nemini salus esse 
nisi in ecclesia possit.” * 

Cyprian, Ep. to Iubaianus 

“Duo quippe sunt . . . quibus principal- 
iter mundus hie regitur; auctoritas sac- 
rata pontificum et regalis potestas. f> ** 

Gelasius, Ep. to Anastasius 


A eligion had always been highly regarded by the Romans as an affair 
not only of the individual but also of public policy. Until the end of the 
republic, with the death of Julius Caesar, however, the Roman state did 
not claim a special interest in religion as involving the principle of loyal¬ 
ty. In 42 b.c. the Senate moved to honor the name of the great Caesar by 
proclaiming him Divus, a divine personage worthy of veneration. This 
attitude toward rulers came naturally to the Eastern half, where the tradi¬ 
tion of king worship was already ancient. But it marked a new departure 
for the West, a move full of danger for the as yet unborn Christian faith. 

Although Christianity was carried at first in the marsupial pouch of 
Judaism and therefore shared with that ancient faith a special privilege 
under which all Jews were excused-^most of the time—from the obliga¬ 
tions of emperor worship, .as soon as it became identifiable as an inde¬ 
pendent religious movement the question had to be faced: What was the 

* “There is but one house of God, and outside the church there is no salvation.” 

* * "There are two powers, ... by which this world is ruled: the sacred authority 
of the bishops and the royal power.” 
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place of the new faith in the Roman Empire, in which veneration of the 
image of the emperor was a symbol of loyalty and good citizenship? 
The resulting tensions are already obvious in the literature of the New 
Testament. When Jesus was born, Octavian had become not only Augus¬ 
tus but Pontifex Maximus, chief pontiff or priest. Before the faith was 
out of the pouch Caligula had made imperial divinity a focal poim of 
public policy. The stage was set for a battle to the finish. The conflict was 
fogged, however, by the protests of both sides that battle need not be 
done. The state demanded only a minimal veneration of the imperial 
image and let the rest alone as long as public peace was maintained. The 
defenders of the new faith claimed that, far from fomenting revolution, 
they were praying for the country as models of good citizenship. All they 
wanted was freedom to worship the one God revealed in his son Jesus 
Christ. 

The history of the church’s struggle with the state falls into five general 
stages: Christians as Jewish sectarians, Christians persecuted sporadically, 
Christians persecuted systematically, Christians tolerated along with other 
faiths, and Christians persecutors. The grand turning point, for better 
or worse, came with the edicts of the early fourth century, which marked 
the end of persecution of Christians by the Roman state (except for the 
pagan afterglow under Julian). 


A. The Persecuted 

The familiar story of the persecutions, so productive of martyrs for 
the Christian year, need not be recounted here. 1 Until 250 the efforts 
to suppress what was regarded widely as an upstart and stubborn ,ect 
subversive of public safety were sporadic and local. If a Christian was so 
unfortunate as to be found at a certain time in a certain place, he wo aid 
feel the force of imperial law. Imprisonment or even death might result. 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and others in exposed positions of authority in the 
church were caught and punished. Lesser individuals like the Christians 
of Lyons in 177 and Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla in the time 
of Domitian at the end of the first century learned that those who wo aid 
gain life eternal must indeed sometimes lose it for the gospel’s sake. But 
most Christians did not live then and there and so escaped—until 250. 

In that year Emperor Decius decreed an empire-wide campaign of sup- 

1 A convenient study is that of Jacques Moreau, La persecution du christianisme. 
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pression designed to obliterate Christianity. This hardheaded military 
ruler could not brook dissension behind the increasingly taut lines of 
imperial defense against the barbarian threat. That which distinguished 
the interrogation and condemnation of Justin Martyr in the time of the 
learned Marcus Aurelius—sacrifice to the gods as a test of civic loyalty 
—was employed throughout the empire as a test by which Christians 
could be ferreted out. No true Christian, it was learned, could be made 
to perform this act, which for him was apostasy. A systematic program for 
the certification of public sacrifice before the image of the emperor was 
carried out. Many Christians who refused to compromise were thus ap¬ 
prehended and punished. Others found ways of circumventing the perse¬ 
cution by obtaining certificates under false pretenses. Friends could ob¬ 
tain the necessary libellus for them even if they did not actually sacrifice. 
Still others decided that discretion was the better part and made the 
sacrifice along with other citizens. By this time the authorities had be¬ 
come convinced that Christianity was a dangerous and destructive ele¬ 
ment in society. When Bishop Cyprian of Carthage in North Africa was 
finally arrested and tried, the judge in imposing sentence lashed the old 
prelate as “an enemy to the Roman gods.” The utmost efforts to turn him 
from his “nefarious conspiracy” had failed. “Therefore, since you have 
been apprehended as the author and leader of most iniquitous crimes, 
you will be an example to those whom you joined with yourself in your 
crime. Discipline will be sealed with your blood.” 2 

Fortunately for the Christians, these general persecutions of the third 
century did not last long. Jacques Moreau compares Christians in the 
Roman Empire with those in the Ottoman Empire. Legal considerations 
were only one factor in a complex situation which involved also emo¬ 
tional, psychological, and political motives. 

In this sense one is justified in comparing the situation of Christians in the 
Roman Empire with that of religious minorities in the Ottoman Empire: The 
state ignored them until it was forced to intervene, but let loose terrible 
violence when it was so constrained by circumstances or the fluctuations of 
public opinion, and then invoked the higher law of public safety, in the name 
of a basic principle of government. 8 

2 Quoted in Robert M. Grant, Sword and the Cross , p. 114. This slim volume is 
an excellent popular interpretation of the state-church problems of the early period 
and makes most meaningful applications to similar problems of the twentieth century. 
Cf. Moreau, pp. 23, 67. 

8 Moreau, p. 73. 
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But at the end of the century the able Emperor Diocletian instituted 
a persecution not only general but sustained. Christians who had rela ted 
for a generation of relative security were now confronted with a deter¬ 
mined and persistent pressure. It was all the more violent because the 
Empire was struggling desperately for life against the barbarian pressures. 
Edict followed edict: to destroy the churches, to burn the Christian 
books, to imprison pastors and bishops, to offer amnesty to those who by 
sacrifice renounced Christianity, to renew the laws regarding formal 
sacrifice. Diocletian’s retirement did not end the effort. Only the compli¬ 
cated wars which attended the struggle for succession to the throne fin ally 
brought relief with the victory of Constantine over Maxentius in ‘512. 
The next year the so-called Edict of Milan was published, granting 
toleration to all Christians everywhere in the Empire. No only were indi¬ 
viduals to enjoy freedom of worship, but the church was recognized as 
a corporate entity, a corpusA The turning point in the history of church- 
state relations had come. 

During those long hard years of insecurity and suffering, Christians 
thought deeply about the place of the faith in a world such as theirs. 
They inherited from the Jews a strong conviction that worldly powers 
as well as spiritual lay under the sovereignty of God. Surely the Roman 
Empire had a place in God’s plan. But what place? Surely God did not 
will the death of his own. Was not the Empire so designed as to promote 
the spread of the gospel? Why, then, did the rulers persecute Christians? 
Some spokesmen concluded that the Empire was in the service of the 
devil and ought therefore to be resisted. Most of the early writers, how¬ 
ever, appealed to the government for toleration on various grounds. 
These were the Apologists. 5 They argued that Christianity was really a 
blessing to the Empire. Origen said that God united the nations under 
Rome in preparation for the gospel. More specifically, Justin pled hat 
Christians ought to be granted the same rights of worship enjoyed by 
others. 

Athenagoras about 172 argued that, while Rome had granted just 
toleration of local customs and religions for everyone else, “we who are 

4 Ibid., p. 135. 

G The main documents pertaining to toleration are conveniently collected in the 
best work on the subject: Joseph Lecler, Toleration and the Reformation, I, ch. 3. 
Some of the translations compared with the original Greek or Latin are used in this 
chapter. For the apologists’ petition of peace sec Justin, 1 Apology, ch. 17, 24 (LCC, 
I, 253, 257); Mclito of Sardis, Apology, in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, IV ch. 
26, 7 (PAT 2 , I, 205); and Origen, Contra Celsnm, II, ch. 30 (PG, XI, 849; ANF IV, 
443-44). 
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called Christians receive no consideration at all, and, although we do 
not commit any wrong, . . . you allow us to be persecuted, arrested, and 
hunted/ 1 6 The views of the Epistle to Diognetus have already been 
discussed. 

A more effective defense of the faith and a deeper insight into the 
problems of toleration came from Tertullian, the first of the important 
Latin fathers. He echoed the other Apologists in his complaint that 
Christians were discriminated against in the midst of general toleration. 7 
The reason is plain: Christians offend because they do not worship the 
god of the Romans. 8 In the final analysis, he said, religion is a matter of 
conscience. No one can coerce faith in any direction. Forced belief is 
empty. Some years later, in 212, Tertullian wrote to Scapula, proconsul 
in Africa. In this essay he based religious freedom on natural law, mean¬ 
ing that everyone is entitled to it. 

By both human and natural law each one is free to adore whom he wants. 
The religion of an individual neither harms nor profits anybody else. It is 
against die nature of religion to force religion; it must be accepted spontaneous¬ 
ly and not by force; the offerings demanded, indeed, must be made willingly. 
That is why, if you force us to sacrifice, you give, in fact, nothing to your gods. 
They have no need of unwilling sacrifices.® 

Along with the arguments for general toleration the idea developed 
of the church as a spiritual fellowship which should have nothing to 
do, either without or within, with worldly powers. By this time, of course, 
the church had begun to take on ecclesiastical form and to evolve means 
of discipline and order. Bishop Cyprian of Carthage was one of the most 
influential in defining the nature of the church, outside of which is no 
salvation. For all his emphasis on the ecclesiastical authority of the 
bishops and the weight of tradition, he insisted that the weapons of the 
church are and always must be spiritual. 

Formerly God decreed the penalty of death for those who did not submit to 
his priests, and he fixed the time of his judgment for those who disobeyed. 

0 Athenagoras in Sources chretiennes, pp. 71-73 (LCC, I, 300-301), as freely trans¬ 
lated by Lecler. 

* Apol., ch. 24, 7, 9 (CC, Ser. Lat., I, 134-35: “Sed nos soli arcemur a religionis 
proprietate” 

8 Apol, ch. 24, 9 (CC, Ser. Lat., I, 135) : " Laedimus Romanos nec Romani habemur, 
quia nec Romanorum deum columns” 

• Ad Scapulum, II, ch. 2 (CC, Ser. Lat., II, 1127): U humani iuris et naturalis 
potestas esL . . . Sed nec religionis est cogere religionem.” 
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In those days, indeed, they killed with the sword, whilst the regime of carpal 
circumcision still held sway; but now that the servants of God live under a 
spiritual circumcision, the proud and rebellious are killed with the spiritual 
sword, by exclusion from the church. They cannot, indeed, live outside, be¬ 
cause there is but one house of God, and outside the church there is no salva¬ 
tion. 10 

Here Cyprian stands clearly at the head of two separate developments: 
(1) the central importance of the church as a vessel of salvation, outside 
of which there is no hope; (2) the sole validity of spiritual means for 
promoting faith and administering discipline. The Middle Ages would 
remember the first more than the second. 

In the same century Origen arrived at the same position through his 
biblical study and his controversy with Celsus. The Old Testament isi to 
be understood by Christians in a spiritual sense. Thus the old ways have 
even less validity than Cyprian would grant. He defended this position 
against Celsus, who pointed out the embarrassing discrepancies between 
the attitudes of the Old and New Testaments. "Who then," cried Celsus, 
"lies about Moses or Jesus? Did the Father, when he sent his Son, forget 
what he told Moses?” The irony was scorching but did not daunt Origpn. 
He explained that the Law has at least two levels of meaning, the literal, 
which is "killing,” and the spiritual. Only in the spiritual form Ido 
Christians find meaning. From the vantage point of the New Testament 
Christians discover the true spiritual meaning of the Old and thus are 
spared the persecuting vindictiveness of a literal interpretation.il 

One of the chief passages of the New Testament used in the third 
and later centuries on the problem of discipline in the church is ihe 
parable of the tares (Matt. 13:23-30), which has already been discussed. 
The strictures of Hippolytus against the bishop of Rome, Calixtus, for 
relaxing the standards of discipline through readiness to forgive even 
mortal sins led him to argue that the tares are not the sinners who [in¬ 
evitably must remain within the church and be tolerated. The chujrch 
is not like the ark of Noah, full of clean and unclean animals! And later, 

l * 

in the Decian persecution, Cyprian used the same parable more serioi^sly 
to defend the rights of those who had fallen and compromised. E^en 
the apostles themselves were warned by the Lord to avoid trying! to 

10 Cyprian, Ep. IV, 4, in Correspondence , ed. Bayard, I, 11-12: “Spiritali gladio 
superbi et contumaces necantur, dum de ecclesia eicintur. . . . Domus Dei una sit et 
nemini salus esse nisi in ecclesia possit j 

11 Contra Celsum, VII, 19-22 (ANF, IV, 618-20). 
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separate the weeds from the wheat. 12 Any large house will have both 
plain and fancy vessels, some of pure gold and silver, others plain wood 
and crockery. Both are needful, both are useful. Not until later would this 
parable be turned to the service of those who thought they could easily 
pluck out the noxious weeds. 

Much of the thought of the church in the period before Constantine 
was summed up in the writings of Lactantius, whose De Institutionibus 
Divinis appeared just prior to the edict of toleration. He echoed his fellow 
countryman Tertullian in the views that religion and persecution cannot 
be reconciled and that faith must always be a matter of individual con¬ 
science. And he added that spiritual judgments are the prerogative of 
Cod. 

There can be no true sacrifice under constraint. If not offered spontaneously, 
and willingly, it is a sacrilege [Nisi enim sponte atque ex animo fiat, execratio 
est ]. This is the case when it is extorted by violence, imprisonment, or torture.... 
Those who accept sacrifices offered with tears, moanings, and bleeding limbs, 
deserve the curse of man. We on the contrary do not ask that our God be 
adored unwillingly, although he be the God of all men, whether they like it or 
not. We leave it to him whose majesty has the power to revenge the contempt 
of which he is the object, and the outrages done his servants. That is why, 
when tortured, we do not even complain; we leave the vengeance to God [sed 
Deo remittimus ultionem ]. We do not act like those who constitute themselves 
the defenders of their gods, and who treat so savagely those that do not worship 
them. 18 

"Religion is the only place/' writes Lactantius, "where liberty is at 
home" (“Atque religio sola est, in qua libertas domicilium collocavit ff ) . 14 
Persecution is self-defeating, destroys the very things it seeks to defend. 

The defense of religion does not lie in killing, but in dying; not in cruelty, 
but in suffering; not in crime, but in faith. . . . For, if you want to defend 
religion by blood, torture, and wrong-doing, it is not defended at all, but sullied 
and violated. Nothing is so much a matter of free will as religion. It disappears 
into nothing if the sacrifice is offered unwillingly. 15 

12 Cyprian, Ep. 55, ch. 25, 1 (in Correspondence, ed. Bayard, II, 148; ANF, V, 
834); " Tunc deinde quantus adrogantiae tumor est . . . ut quis aut audeat aut facere 
posse se credat quod nec apostolis concessit Dominus, ut zizania a frumento putet se 
posse discernere ... 

13 De Institutionibus Divinis, V, 21 (PL, Vol. 6, 619-20), 

14 Epitome, ch. 54 (PL, Vol. 6, 1061). 

15 Institutionibus Divinis, V, 20 (PL, Vol. 6, 616): “Nihil est enim tam voluntarium, 
quam religio, in qua si animus sacrificantis aversus est, jam sublata, jam nulla est ” 
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That later proponents of religious liberty would find much support 
in these apologists who wrote before the age of Constantine is not sur¬ 
prising. The opinions of Tertullian and Lactantius, and even Cyprian 
if judiciously selected, served well the arguments of sixteenth-century 
writers. As long as Christianity itself was illegal and the object of perse¬ 
cution by the state, there was little likelihood of an appeal to the 
“secular arm” in support of the church. 

In all this thought two strains are intermingled: the relation of thje 
church outwardly to the state and inwardly to dissenters. Although it js 
possible in theory to separate these two issues, in practice they share |a 
common history. Both pertain directly to a history of religious refugees. 
On the one hand, many refugees were made by the Roman Empire in 
the course of the persecutions. Presumably also, refugees could be pro¬ 
duced by the persecution in reverse that took place after the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity; in fact, however, there is no record of pagans' takinjg 
refuge for the sake of conscience. On the other hand, the disposition 6l 
the church toward dissent among Christians was very productive <|f 
refugees, especially as the definition of heresy was perfected in the great 
councils and as the concept of the “secular arm” appeared. But this is tlo 
anticipate. 

The rescript of Licinius, published in 313, revealed the decisions made 
previously by him and Constantine at Milan. This so-called Edict of 
Milan marks a most important turning point in the history of Christianity 
and especially in the history of religious liberty and of Christian refugeeL 
It is a prime document, the core of which follows: 


When we, Constantine Augustus and Licinius Augustus, had happily met 
together at Milan and considered all things which pertain to the advantage anjd 
security of the state, we thought that, among other things which seemed likely 
to profit men generally, we ought, in the first place, to set in order the condi¬ 
tions of the reverence paid to divinity by giving to Christians and all others 
full permission to follow whatever worship any man has chosen. Thereby what¬ 
ever deity there is in heaven may be benevolent and propitious to us and to all 
placed under our authority. Therefore we ought, with sound counsel and right 
reason, to lay down this law, that we should in no way refuse to any man ai^y 
legal right who has given up his mind either to the observance of Christianity 
or to that worship which he personally feels best suited to himself—to the edd 
that the Supreme Divinity, whose worship we freely follow, may continue in sjll 
things to grant us his accustomed favor and good will. Wherefore your excel¬ 
lency [addressed to the governors of provinces] should know that it is ojir 
pleasure that all provisions whatsoever which have appeared in documents 
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hitherto directed to your office regarding Christians and which appeared utterly 
improper and opposed to our clemency should be abolished, and that all who 
wish to worship as Christians may now freely and unconditionally do so with¬ 
out any annoyance or molestation. These things we thought it well to signify 
in the fullest manner to your attention, that you might know that we have 
given free and absolute permission to the said Christians to practice their 
worship. And when you see that we have granted this to the said Christians, 
your excellency will understand that to others also a full and free permission 
for their own worship and observance is granted, for the tranquillity of the 
times, so that every man may have freedom in the practice of whatever worship 
he has chosen. 16 

The amazing feature of this document is the utterly complete freedom 
of religion which is granted to all inhabitants of the Empire. There is, 
indeed, little place allowed for the atheist, since the existence of a God 
who is properly to be worshiped is assumed. The edict stands almost alone 
in the centuries as a monument to fair-minded freedom of religion as the 
standpoint most suitable in an enlightened commonwealth. Nothing like 
it will be encountered for a thousand years. 


B. The Persecutor 

The struggle for toleration was followed in the fourth century by the 
struggle for establishment. Constantine, who became a Christian, and 
Licinius, who remained a pagan, had both signed edicts. Until the death 
of the former (337) the principles were more or less observed. Constan¬ 
tine never escaped from the syncretistic tendencies which were so power¬ 
ful in his time. His commitment to Christianity was, no doubt, sincere, 
but it was incomplete and not fully understood even by him. Although 
he favored the new faith and even participated in its deliberations 
(Council of Nicaea), he retained without sense of impropriety many 
traditional symbols of paganism and continued to allow worship other 
than Christian. Yet a leader like Bishop Eusebius of Caesarea could see 
in him the epitome of Christian sovereignty and offer him fulsome 
praise in his famous panegyric. Christian churches now rose impressively 
in public places through imperial support. 

Under his sons and successors, Constans and Constantius, the process 

16 Translation taken mainly from Joseph C. Ayer, Source Book for Ancient Church 
History, pp. 263-64. The text in Greek is in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, X, 5, 4, 
and in Latin in Lactanitus, De Mortibus Persecutorum, p. 48. 
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advanced in natural accommodation to the almost universal ancient 
tradition according to which separation of religion and state was un¬ 
thinkable. More and more the principles of the Edict of Milan were 
compromised in favor of the Christian religion. The pagan Caesarism 
of Rome was becoming the Christian Caesaropapism of the Middle 
Ages. 17 Already the threat was apparent that the state, which had begun 
by accepting the church, would end by dominating it. This did not woity 
Eusebius and his kind, basking in the pure joy of public favor. Nor did 
it worry those enthusiastic Christians who took every opportunity to 
attack the formerly powerful pagan rival faiths. Firmicus Maternus’ ijte 
Errore Profanarum Religionum (346) violently demanded the suppres¬ 
sion of idolatry by imperial force. 18 The heady draught of toleratidn 
could easily lead to the demand for official establishment. Firmicus was 
probably the first to call on the Old Testament (Exod. 20:22 and Derjt. 
13:6-18) directly to justify violence against wrong believers. 

Before the achievement of what was fondly expected to be complete 
victory, however, the church suffered a setback during the reign of Julian 
(361-63). If it had lasted longer, diis reign might have entailed very 
serious consequences. Julian restored in principle the even toleration of 
the Constantinian period. In effect he restricted Christianity and favored 
paganism. The restoration of the latter was his real motive. 

But his death ended the disturbing trend, and the process leading :o 
establishment resumed. Pagans now, as once the Christians, were undpr 
the necessity of pleading for freedom of worship according to their an¬ 
cient custom. The orator Themistius echoed the high principles of Laic- 
tantius as he pointed out the essential voluntary nature of religious 
commitment. 19 He even brought forth an idea similar to the later de¬ 
nominational concept of the church, in which the true revelation of God 
may be expressed in a variety of ecclesiastical forms, each possessed of the 
truth in a different way. Speaking from the viewpoint of a broad pag^n 
syncretism (rather than from a Christian view of the church), he said ^n 
his twelfth oration: 

i 

In the beautiful lines of Hesiod emulation is the benefactress of mankirid. 
It is die condition of religion, the arts, the sciences, and of all that merits our 

17 These phrases are juxtaposed in the excellent discussion in Lecler, I, 41-42. Eor 
the setting see S. L. Greenslade, Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius. 

18 Suitable quotations from PL, XII, 1029, 1045, 1046, 1048, are given in Leclir, 
I, 42. 

10 References given in Lecler, I, 43. 
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study and admiration. The very shadow of religion would have disappeared a 
long time ago if there had been a unity of worship and ceremonies among 
men. It is the variety of religious opinions which has nourished and developed 
piety, and which will keep it alive forever. In a stadium all the runners move 
toward the same judge, although from different directions: so there is in our 
lifespan one single sovereign and just judge, although different roads lead 
toward him . . . which are all gathered up in one place of rest. . . . Lastly, if 
the truth must be told, the agreement of all trends of thought, that dream of 
ignorant persons, can only displease God. Does he not himself forbid and con¬ 
demn this uniformity of worship? Nature, says Heraclitus, loves mystery. Nature's 
Maker loves it still more. Thus, keeping himself far from our sight and beyond 
the reach of our human knowledge, does he not show us clearly that he does 
not ask the same worship of all, but rather that we should meditate upon him 
with our own intelligence instead of with someone else’s? 

The plea of Themistius prepared the way for the request of Symmachus 
to Valentinian II in 384 for the restoration of the altar of Victory in the 
Senate. This brought forth vigorous rebuttal from Bishop Ambrose of 
Milan. 20 The learned prefect of the city of Rome emphasized the im¬ 
portance of ancient tradition. The presence of the altar in its customary 
place would be a symbol of common honesty and integrity and a protec¬ 
tion against perjury. 

We ask, therefore, peace for the gods of our fathers and of our country. It is 
just that what all worship be considered one. We look on the same stars, the 
sky is common, the same world surrounds us. What difference does it make by 
what paths each seeks the truth? We cannot attain to so great a secret by one 
road. 

In his reply Ambrose referred pointedly to the many failings of the 
Empire under the aegis of the altar of Victory. 

By one road, says he, one cannot attain to so great a secret. What you know 
not, that we know by the voice of God. And what you seek by fancies we have 
found out from the very wisdom and truth of God. Your ways, therefore, do not 
agree with ours. You implore peace for your gods from the emperor, we ask 
peace for our emperors themselves from Christ. 

Ambrose considered it an insult to suggest a pagan altar in the Senate 
where the majority of senators were Christians. 

The whole tradition of the past, in fact, was on the side not of Themis- 

80 These documents are conveniently available in Ayer, pp. 339-46. 
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tills and Symmachus but of Ambrose. Even Rome's broad policy of tolera¬ 
tion succumbed to the demand for uniform acceptance of the imperial 
cult. Already, in 380, in the Edict of Thessalonica Theodosius and his 
associates in rule had, in one blow, established orthodox trinitarian Chri s- 
tianity and forbidden heretical and dissident movements: 

It is our will that all the peoples whom the government of our clemency rules 
shall follow that religion which a pious belief from Peter to the present declares 
the holy Peter delivered to the Romans, and which it is evident the pontiff 
Damasus and Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, a man of apostolic sanctity, follow-— 
that is, that according to the apostolic discipline and evangelical doctrine we 
believe in the deity of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost of equal 
majesty, in a holy trinity. Those who follow this law we command shall be com¬ 
prised under the name of Catholic Christians. But others indeed we require, as 
insane and raving, to bear the infamy of heretical teaching. 21 

Obviously paganism died slowly and with resistance. Symmachus was 
unwilling to bow to the inevitable, and he had fellows even in the Senai:e. 
Paganism still lived even while the church was busy pursuing heretics. 
Not until 392 was the legal prohibition of paganism made formal and 
final in the Edict of Constantinople: 

Hereafter no one of whatever race or dignity, whether placed in office or dis¬ 
charged therefrom with honor, powerful by birth or humble in condition and 
fortune, shall in any place or in any city sacrifice an innocent victim to a sense¬ 
less image, venerate with fire the household deity by a more private offering, as 
it were the genius of the house, or the Penates, and burn lights, place incense, 
or hang up garlands. 22 

Henceforth paganism, though it survived for long, was an underground 
movement. The church had triumphed over its ancient foes. Less thjan 
one hundred years after it had gained toleration it had overcome all the 
other cults and now rested supreme under the imperial favor. The perse¬ 
cuted had become the persecutors. The persecution was visited equally 
upon unconverted pagans and dissident heretics. But, although paganism 
retreated to insignificant corners, heresy remained a major probleml 

As it turned out, the toleration which Constantine promised to all the 
religions of the Empire did not apply to dissident movements within the 
Christian faith which he embraced. One might, if he so desired, bj a 

21 Ayer, pp. 367-68. 

32 Ibid., pp. 346-47. 
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follower of Isis or of Christ. But, if a follower of Christ, he had no right 
to erroneous belief regarding Christ. Constantine himself presided at the 
Council of Nicaea and even entered into the debates which led to the 
definition of Nicene orthodoxy on the Trinity. Non-Nicene Christians 
found themselves subject to penalties including exile. Thus the process 
of definition of the faith along creedal lines raised more crops of refugees. 
It also produced a long line of rulers who assumed that they might 
properly use the secular arm in the maintenance of true faith. Whereas 
exile was the heaviest punishment imposed in the fourth century, by the 
early fifth the penalty of death was imposed. Already heresy and treason 
were being confused—a direct consequence of the confusion of spiritual 
and temporal. Although in actual fact few heretics suffered death under 
the laws of Rome, those laws were present in the classic codices of Theo¬ 
dosius and Justinian, available for grisly use when they were rediscovered 
in the Middle Ages as an adjunct to the Holy Office of Inquisition. 

There was, of course, one obvious and dangerous flaw in the principle 
that the force of the state ought to be used for the protection of faith: 
the assumption that the state would always be on the right side. As early 
as the fourth century the church discovered that political power might 
be employed on the wrong side of a theological controversy. What do you 
do about an Arian emperor? Such was the case of Constantius (350-61) . 23 
Centuries later Pierre Bayle would use the same argument. 

Constantius was also in favor of maintaining the unity of the true 
faith—in its Arian form. The fortunes of the “Alexandrian pope/' the 
doughty Patriarch Athanasius of Alexandria, changed, sometimes with 
startling suddenness, according to the political winds. When the emperor 
sought to force the Western bishops to agree to the deposition of Athana¬ 
sius, champion of Nicene orthodoxy, they refused. Hosius of Cordova 
told the emperor why: 

God gave you the government of the Empire, and us that of the Church. 
Whoever attacks your authority goes against God's order. Beware then, in the 
same way, of making yourself guilty of a great crime by usurping the Church's 
authority. We are told to render to Caesar what is Caesar’s and to God what is 
God's. We are not allowed to usurp the imperial authority. You, equally, have 
no power at all in the ministry of things that are sacred. 24 

23 One of the best discussions of the complicated maneuvers attendant upon this 
problem is found in Hans Lietzmann, History of the Early Church, III, ch. 8, esp. pp. 
215-17. The best general treatment of schism is S. L. Greenslade, Schism in the Early 
Church . 

24 As recounted by Athanasius in his Historia Arianorum, p. 44 (PG, XXV, 745). 
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These churchmen sound like the apologists who resisted pagan emperors 
in the olden times. “The true character of religion is not to impose, but 
to persuade” (GeoctePeich; |i£v yap TSiov, un avayx° I £ Elv / dAAa tteiGeiv, 
wcriTEp EiTtapEv) . 25 And Hilary of Poitiers likewise repelled the use of 
political authority in matters of faith, asking, “Was it through ro)jal 
edicts that Paul gathered the church for Christ when he was exhibited 
in the arena? . . . The church, once propagated by hunted priests, now 
hunts the priests.” 26 Arian bishops who accept royal support deny the 
spirit of Christ. By like token, then, any ruler who interferes with true 
religion defies God. This was made perfectly plain to Valentinian II by 
Ambrose, when the former ordered the transfer of a church in Milan to 
the Arians. 

I am given the order: Hand over the basilica. I reply, O Emperor: I am not 
allowed to hand it over to you, nor are you to receive it. ... I am told: Since ;all 
belongs to the emperor, all is allowed to the emperor. My answer is: Do not 
imagine, O Emperor, that you have an 'imperial right to the things that jure 
God’s. Do not seek to boast, but if you desire a long reign, be subject to God. 
It is written: “Give unto God what is God’s, and unto Caesar what is Caesarjs.” 
Palaces belong to the emperor, churches to the priest." 

Such was the courage of the man who in 390 would refuse the Emperor 
Theodosius access to the Lord’s table because the blood of the massage 
at Thessalonica was on his hands. 

In the fifth century the church, especially through the popes, tried to 
define the relation of church and state in such a way as to protect the 
integrity of the church in spiritual affairs. This was, of course, necessary 
for times when the political power would be found on the wrong side. 
For these reasons Leo I and Gelasius began to spell out the proper rela¬ 
tion between the church and the Christian princes. Since the coming of 
Christ, the priest-king, after the order of Melchizedek, no longer pre¬ 
vailed, for now Christ was the true high priest and king of kings. The 
two powers had been divided, and both were subject to the authority; of 
God through his son Jesus Christ. Therefore, as Gelasius wrote to Em¬ 
peror Anastasius in 494, "There are two powers, august emperor, jby 
which this world is ruled: the sacred authority of the bishops and the 
royal power” (Duo quippe sunt . . . quibus principaliter mundus flic 

35 Historia Arianorum, p. 67 ( PG, XXV, 773). [ 

a « Contra Auxentium, pp. 3-4 (PL, Vol. 10, 611). | 

37 Ep. 20, ch. 19 (PL, Vol. 16, 999). 
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regitur: auctoritas sacrata pontificum et regalis potestas”) , 28 The basic 
spiritual and moral reason for the division of power is the necessity to 
curb the pride of man and offer opportunity for Christian humility. 
This interpretation of the role of the Christian ruler would therefore 
protect the church against kings who went astray. The church did not 
say what was to protect the kingdom against prelates who went astray. 

Fortunately for those who were placed in positions of high authority 
over the church, the newly Christianized Roman state and its successors 
in the Middle Ages generally supported the line of Catholic orthodoxy. 
The tradition of Constantine, not of Constantius, prevailed, at least in 
the West, which escaped the violence of the Eastern iconoclastic contro¬ 
versies. In this case the church was much more willing to accept the help¬ 
ing hand of the state in maintaining its position, even though it ran the 
risk of control as well. Most of the fathers of the church in this period 
welcomed the secular assistance which culminated in the laws of Theo¬ 
dosius and Justinian. The benefit to the church derived from the heresy 
—at least when the ruler was on the right side. Most of them also were 
wary of permitting too much force in compulsion of faith. They shied 
away from the death penalty. They advised patience in dealing with 
error, in the expectation that the truth would dawn. As Ambrose wrote 
in De Fide, “We do not want a victory but a cure.” 29 The theme of the 
cure of souls is central; the approach is that of the pastor to the indi¬ 
vidual who must be persuaded and converted. 

This is the point at which Augustine, bishop of Hippo, enters the 
scene with his tremendously influential teachings on the question of com¬ 
pulsion in matters of faith. His views on Luke 14:23 have already been 
stated. He could sympathize with the struggling soul—he had gone 
through an extended struggle and search himself. Not frequently does 
one encounter in the polemic literature of the time so candid an avowal 
as that made by Augustine regarding his Manichaean background: 

Let them rage against you, who do not know how difficult it is to discover the 
truth and to extricate oneself from error. Let them rage who do not know how 
difficult it is to overcome the carnal illusions with the calm of a pious soul. Let 
them rage who do not understand how difficult it is to heal the eye of the out¬ 
ward man so that he may contemplate his true sun. ... As to me, can I forget 
that I could contemplate the pure truth without the admixture of vain fables 
only after having been tossed about for a long time; that I was hardly able to 

28 As quoted in Carl Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, p. 85. 

20 II, xi, 89 (PL, Vol. 16, 579). 
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overcome those vain imaginings of my soul with the help of God? . * . Cart I, 
lastly, forget about all those errors which held you in the chains of a long habit, 
that I studied them with curiosity, listened to them attentively, believed in 
them foolishly, preached them enthusiastically to any audience I could mus:er, 
and defended them against the others furiously and obstinately? No, I cannot be 
harsh with you. I must now support you as others supported me then. I must 
treat you with as much patience as I received from my friends when I myself 
erred in your teachings blindly and senselessly. 30 


In his early period Augustine agreed with the Christian writers who had 
defended the voluntary nature of commitment and had opposed force 
in religion. Preaching and debate, together with tender pastoral care, 
were the weapons for rescuing souls. Even the major threat of the Don- 
atists did not at first shake his idealism. A letter of 392 to one of their 
bishops urged mutual renunciation of violence, both rebellion and re¬ 
pression. “Let us get busy on the real issue, and act with our reason, 
supported by the authority of the divine Scriptures. Dispassionately and 
calmly let us ask, seek, knock, that we may find and the door may jbe 
opened to us.” 31 


But the problem of the Donatists was that there were so many of them. 
This was no simple matter of individual conscience. Although one might 
be patient with a wandering soul, gently leading it back to the fold, when 
many heretics ran through the community spreading their erroneous 
doctrines stronger measures were necessary lest other sheep be misled. 
Augustine faced just such a problem in North Africa. Then, too, he 
gradually and reluctantly came to believe that judicious application of 
restraint frequently had good results. At least a heretic could be forced 


into a situation in which he might then hear the truth. About the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century Augustine changed his mind to fit the necessities 
of the dangerous situation in Africa and to accord with his experience of 
the values of restraint. In his treatise against Parmenian he asked, re¬ 
ferring to Paul's list of sins in Galatians 5:19, why the punishment of 
the law is directed against adulterers and poisoners but not against 
heretics and schismatics. 32 By the authority of Paul spiritual crimes 
ought to be punished on the same basis as civil crimes. This was (jhe 
same position Roman law had achieved by the time of Theodosius, l\he 


30 Contra Epistolam Manichaei, 2, 3 {PL, Vol. 42, 174-75; PNF 1 , IV, 130; transl. 
here that of Lecler-Westow, I, 52-53). 

31 Ep., 23, 7 {PL, Vol. 33, 98; PNF \ I, 244). See the discussion in Greenslajde, 
Schism, pp. 129 ff. 


32 Contra Epistulam Parmeniani, I, x, 16 {PL, Vol. 43, 45). 
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reluctant admission of coercion in matters of faith becomes apparent 
also in Augustine's interpretation of the parable of the tares, which has 
already been discussed. He therefore specifies that, when the wheat is 
firmly established and the weeds are clearly noxious, “that is, when the 
offense is public and universally condemned, bereft of defenders or at 
least of any who would secede, then the severity of discipline must not 
sleep" (“non dermiat seueritas disciplinae”) .*3 Although this particular 
reference does not clarify whether the discipline is spiritual (excom¬ 
munication) or temporal, later ages would, with Thomas Aquinas, un¬ 
derstand it to mean temporal punishment. 

Augustine himself was still holding a moderate position when he ob¬ 
served the salutary effects of coercion on some of the Donatists. The 
results in terms of his changed viewpoint may be seen in two letters, one 
to Vincentius, a Donatist bishop, the other to Boniface, an imperial 
officer in North Africa. 34 Written in 408 and about 417, these communi¬ 
cations argued that, although coercion itself does not accomplish con¬ 
version, it may have good effects in placing the individual in a situation 
where the truth can reach him. Force itself is not bad. It helps overcome 
the blindness of habit, obstinacy, and sin. After quoting Proverbs 27:6 
(“Better are the wounds of a friend than the proffered kisses of an 
enemy"), Augustine goes on in the first letter to explain that it is better 
to “love with sincerity than to deceive with gentleness” (“Melius est cum 
severitate diligere , quam cum lenitate decipere”) , 35 

In the next paragraph Augustine makes the fateful reference to Luke 
14:23: 

You are of the opinion that no one should be compelled to follow righteous¬ 
ness; and yet you read that the householder said to his servants, '‘Whomsoever 
ye shall find, compel them to come in. M You also read how he who was at first 
Saul, and afterwards Paul, was compelled, by the great violence with which 
Christ coerced him, to know and to embrace the truth. 

The consequences of this interpretation have been traced in chapter 2. 
Facts tell the story, argues Augustine. You can see around you the bene¬ 
ficial results of the use of compulsion. He also countered the Donatist 
argument that the suffering church was the true church. Suffering is 
blessed only when undergone for righteous motives. So the Lord made 

33 Ibid., Ill, ii, 13 (PL, Vol. 43, 92). 

34 Ep. 93 (PL, Vol. 33, 321-47; PNF 1 , I, 382-401) and Ep. 185 (PL, Vol. 33, 
792-815; not given in PNF ). 

35 PL, Vol. 33, 323; PNF\ I, 383. 
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clear when he added “for righteousness’ sake” to the Beatitude “Ble^ed 
are they which are persecuted.” But it was the examples of efficacious 
use of restraint that changed Augustine’s mind. 

Originally my opinion was that no one should be coerced into the unity of 
Christ, that we must act only by words, fight only by arguments, and prevail 
by force of reason, lest we should have those whom we knew as avowed heretics 
feigning themselves to be Catholics. But this opinion of mine was overcome not 
by the words of those who controverted it, but by the conclusive instances to 
which they could point. 

First in his mind was the example of his own town, which was turned 
from Donatism to Catholic unity through fear of imperial edicts. Thus 
the important consideration is not the fact of coercion but the goodness 
or badness of its object. (“ Vicles itaque jam, ut opinor, non esse con- 
siclerandum quod quisque cogitur, sed quale sit illud quo cogitur, utrum 
bonum an malum }> ). 

Not that anyone can be good in spite of his own will, but that through fear of 
suffering what he does not desire, he either renounces his hostile prejudices, or 
is compelled to examine truth of which he had been contentedly ignorant; and 
under the influence of this fear repudiates the error which he was worn to 
defend, or seeks the truth of which he formerly knew nothing, and now willingly 
holds what he formerly rejected. 

Later in the same letter (ch. 23) he gets at the root of the nature of 
the authority of the church—for this was at the center of the Donatist 
controversy. “Flow,” he asks the Donatist bishop, “can we be sure that we 
have indisputable testimony to Christ in the Divine Word, if we do not 
accept as indisputable the testimony of the same Word to the Church?” 
Thus the claims of the Donatists to comprise the whole Catholic Church 
are groundless. Returning to his theme of coercion for the good of the 
soul, Augustine points out the beneficial effects of imperial edicts di¬ 
rected against the pagans, most of whom have now turned to Christianity. 
Fie then adduces many biblical passages supporting the Catholic view of 
the church against schismatics like the Donatists and explains the mean¬ 
ing of the fathers whose writings were being distorted by the Donatists. 

The other letter reviews much the same line of argument, with some 
additional ideas. The church is not automatically the church persecuted. 
The Donatists err in assuming that because a group is persecuted it is 
therefore the true suffering church. “If therefore we wish to speak or 
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know the truth, there is an unjust persecution, which the impious make 
against the church of Christ, and a just persecution, which the churches 
of Christ make against the ungodly” (“Si ergo verum dicere vel agnoscere 
volumus, est persecutio injusta, quam jaciunt impii Ecclesiae Christi; et 
est justa persecutio, quam jaciunt impiis Ecclesiae Christi”) . 36 The un¬ 
just persecution perpetuates error, the just reclaims from it. “Hence the 
church persecutes from love, the schismatics from cruelty [ista persequi - 
tur diligendo, illi saeviendo ]; she for correction, they for delusion; she 
to recall from error, they to throw into error.” The church thus rightly 
compels heretics to come in “to the banquet” of Luke 14:23. Heretics 
ought not complain when they know it is for their own good that they 
are coerced. 37 This power of the church derives from the fact that it is 
the body of Christ, who himself is both head and body (“Proinde Ecclesia 
catholica sola corpus est Christi, cuius ille caput est Salvator corporis 
sui”) . Outside of this body no one lives through the Holy Spirit. Hence 
“they do not have the Holy Spirit who are outside of the church” (“Non 
liabent itaque Spiritum sanctum, qui sunt extra Ecclesiam”) . 38 

In the Middle Ages the church would use this Augustinian material, 
wrought in the controversy with the Donatists in North Africa, as justifi¬ 
cation for its Holy Office of Inquisition. It would also find rich meaning 
in his fateful question, also addressed to the Donatists, “What death is 
worse for the soul than freedom to err?” (“Quae est enim pejor mors 
animae, quam libertas erroris ?”) 39 It should be specified that, for all 
his willingness to accept coercion in matters of faith, Augustine con¬ 
tinued to oppose the death penalty on the grounds that civil power ought 
not presume such final judgments in religious cases and that eventual 
repentance is cut off. 

Thus the church, at the edge of medieval times, worked through the 
implications of her recent and much celebrated establishment. Two 
main lines of thought developed side by side, sometimes, as with Augus¬ 
tine, in the same person. The church, the mother of all Christians, should 
exercise infinite patience in helping her erring children. On the other 
hand, when the error is obstinate or deeply set, the church’s love must 
take the form of firm discipline. Sometimes wanderers must be compelled 
to come back, so that the Word may again be heard and hearkened to. 
Chrysostom, in his work On the Priesthood, represents the elements of 

30 Ep. 185, ch. 11 (PL, Vol. 33, 797). 

37 Ep. 185, ch. 24 (PL, Vol. 33, 804). 

38 Ep. 185, ch. 50 (PL, Vol. 33, 815). 

30 Ep. 105, ch. 10 (PL, Vol. 33, 400), 
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pastoral concern: “For Christians above all men are not permitted forci¬ 
bly to correct the failings of those who sin” (MocA terra jjev yap duavTcoi/ 
Xpicnriavoiq ouk EtpEiTca Trpoq piav ETravopOouv tcc tcov apapTavovTcov rrraia- 
paTa) . 40 Treatment offered by a physician, Chrysostom writes, depends 
in part on the will of the patient. Hence it is supremely important that 
men be placed in the proper frame of mind to accept willingly the “medi¬ 
cine of immortality/’ as Ignatius called the eucharist. “If a human be ing 
wanders away from the right faith, great exertion, perseverance, and 
patience are required. For he cannot be dragged back by force, nor con¬ 
strained by fear, but must be led back by persuasion to the truth fiom 
which he originally swerved.” 41 It is all the more disappointing, then, 
to discover that Chrysostom, like Augustine, was willing to accept the 
use of force at appropriate times and under appropriate conditions, 
although barring the death penalty. His treatment of the parable of die 
tares allowed the repression of heretics but not the death penalty. 

In most cases the thought is present that, in some way, the weeds may 
become good wheat if encouraged. To root out the weeds too soon is to 
spoil that chance. Jerome writes that “room must be left for repentance, 
and we are warned not to suppress a brother prematurely. For it may 
happen that he who finds himself today led astray by an ungodly belief 
may come to his senses tomorrow and begin to defend the truth.” 42 In 
general, therefore, the church accepted the assistance of the secular arm 
in encouraging heretics into the church but opposed imposition of death 
as contrary to the interests of repentance. In the Middle Ages there were 
plenty of secular means short of death for the encouragement of re¬ 
pentance. The evil twist which Augustine had given to the parable of 
the great banquet and the modifications introduced in the interpretation 
of the parable of the tares left a heritage of oppression which dragged 
like a ball and chain upon the church for centuries. Even the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century would not be free from the incubus. 

The only churchman who actually supported the execution of heretics 
in the early church was Optatus of Milevis. His attitude was derived from 
his curiously Caesaropapist theory of church-state relations. “The state is 
not within the church; the church is within the state, that is, the Roman 
Empire” (“Non enim respublicci est in Ecclesia, sed Ecclesia in republca 

40 De Sacerdoto, II, 3 (PG, XLVIII, 634). 

41 Ibid,, in PAT 1 , IX, 41. 

42 Comm, in Evang. Matt., II, xiii (PL, Vol. 26, 93) : “Datur locus poenitentiae, et 
monemur ne cito amputejnus fratretn: quia fieri potest, ut ille qui hodie noxio de- 
pravalus est dogmate, eras resipiscat et defendere incipiat veritatem.” 
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est, id est, in imperio Romano ”) . 43 From this position he deduced the 
principle that the state had the right of capital punishment of heretics. 
He quoted the Old Testament stories of Moses, Elijah, and Phinehas to 
support his position. He refused to accept a general application of the 
episode in which Christ told Peter to put up his sword. 

But it was not Optatus who set the tone for the next thousand years. 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and Jerome effectively presented the church— 
and the state—with sufficient motivation to act in the suppression of 
heretical depravity without the ultimate penalty of death. And by the 
time of Aquinas the church would have found reason to eliminate the 
death limitation in the case of obdurate heresy. From the vantage point 
of the seventh century Isidore of Seville wrote with great satisfaction that 
kings sometimes employ power in ecclesiastical affairs in order to protect 
ecclesiastical discipline. 44 This force supplements the spiritual power of 
the priests, and thus “the kingdom of heaven often derives advantage 
from the kings of this earth" (“saepe per regnum terrenum coeleste 
regnum proficit”) . In the long ages during which it was widely assumed 
that the government of men would naturally be a Christian government, 
as it had been ever since the days of Constantine, the temptation to use 
the power of the state in the constraint of troublesome heresy was almost 
irresistible. 


43 De Schismate Donatistarum, II, 3 (PL, Vol. 11, 999). 

44 Sententiae, III, 51 (PL, Vol. 83, 723): “Principes saeculi nonnunquam intra 
ecclesiam potestatis adeptae culmina tenent, nt per eadem potestatern disciplinam 
ecclesiasticam muniant. Caeterum intra ecclesiam potestates necessariae non essent, 
nisi ut, quit non praevalet sacerdos efficere per doctrinae sermonem, potestas hoc 
imperet per disciplinae terrorem” 


Chapter 4 

Ancient Christian Refugees 


Interrogavi ipsos, an essent Christiani. 

Confitentes iterum ac tertio interrogavi, 
supplicium minatus; perseverantes duci 
iussi . Neqne enim dubitabam, qualecum- 
qne esset qnot fraterentur, pertinaciam 
certe et inflexibilem obstinationem de¬ 
bar e puniri .* 

Pliny to Trajan, ca. 111-13 

In sepibus liaeserunt, cogi nolunt. Volun- 
tate, inquiunt, nostra intremus . Non hoc 
Dominus imperavit: Coge, inquit, in- 
trare. Foris inveniatur necessitas, nascitur 
intus voluntas ** 

Augustine, sermon on Luke 14:23 

investigation of the refugee theme in the period of the early 
church is extraordinarily difficult. It is both important and obscure. On 
the one hand, the entire history of early Christianity demonstrates ihe 
principle that the Christian is indeed a refugee on the face of the earth. 

* “I have asked them whether they were Christians. Those who confessed I asked 
a second and a third time, threatening punishment. Those who persisted I orde ed 
led away to execution. For I did not doubt that, whatever it was they admiticd, 
obstinacy and unbending perversity certainly deserved to be punished.’* 

•♦“They have stuck fast in the hedges, they are unwilling to be compelled. Let 
us come in, they say, of our own good will. This is not the Lord’s order. ‘Compel 
them,’ he says, ‘to come in.’ Let compulsion be found outside, the will will arise 
within.” 
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The theme that his destiny is not of this world, that he seeks a “king¬ 
dom,” that the end lies in the City of God beyond history, runs like a 
strong thread from Hebrews to Augustine. On the other hand, the 
writers of the period seem to have engaged in a conspiracy of silence 
about the actual movement of peoples under pressure of persecution. 
Especially in the first three centuries the documents, which are full of 
accounts of noble martyrdoms and regrettable apostasies, are silent on 
the activities of those who neither made the good confession with their 
lives nor openly or covertly denied their Lord, but who took refuge in 
flight “to the mountains” with hope of a rapid return or to far lands to 
begin life anew. 

Yet there were many such. The situation repeatedly demands the pres¬ 
ence of Christians who temporarily got out of the way until the harass¬ 
ment eased. By their very nature the persecutions of the first three cen¬ 
turies were local and sporadic. Even the great widespread drives of 
Dedus and Diocletian had different forms in different regions. And they 
were all relatively brief. One notes time and again how quickly Christian 
communities recovered and were reconstituted after the persecutors were 
gone. Occasionally there are incidental glimpses of people going into 
refuge in neighboring towns or the hills, then coming back home to take 
up where they left off. This kind of thing was not generally dramatic. 
Nor did it present sudi clear-cut issues of faith as did martyrdom on the 
one hand and apostasy on the other. No cult of veneration centered 
around the figure of a Christian who had prudently made himself scarce 
during the troubles. No church council deliberated the state of the re¬ 
turned refugee, unless he had otherwise implicated himself in questions 
of faith. He was neither confessor nor apostate. He was neither the eager 
would-be martyr like Tertullian (who died at advanced age in his own 
bed) nor the despicable traitor who had denied the Lord on a pagan 
altar. Martyrs spawned cults; apostates spawned ecclesiastical controver¬ 
sies. Refugees did neither. As always, however, they made their witness, 
more quietly but not the less sincerely, and sometimes they too died for 
the faith. 


A. Roman Victims 

It is utterly impossible to arrive at any idea of the number of refugees 
in the early centuries. We do not know even the number of martyrs, about 
whom the early church was far more concerned. Nor do we know the 
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number of Christians as a whole, against which the number of martyrs 
must be meaningfully compared. Still less can we determine the relative 
number of people who fled or were driven from their homes for the sake 
of the faith. Jules Lebreton and Jacques Zeiller speculate that there must 
have been a good many martyrs by any system of estimate, although not 
in purely relative terms. 1 

How many fled to the mountains for a while? How many migrated to 
begin life anew in a land of a foreign tongue? Who knows? Most of the 
evidence of a direct nature pertains to specific individuals who stood as 
public figures in one way or another. One is tempted to suspect that die 
only refugees of ancient times were bishops. A case study is offered 
below in connection with the Arian controversy. It is probably true that 
many troubles, both before and after Constantine, affected directly only 
the leaders. Often the plain members were ignored or treated differently. 
Bishops made excellent object lessons on the disadvantages of Christian 
witness under pagan rule or heretical witness under Christian rule. In 
many instances the bishop was obligated by virtue of his office to take 
the noble way and die, like Polycarp. In other cases bishops found it 
advisable to avoid trouble in order that the church might continue to 
have leadership. Cyprian in the third century took the second choice 
when Decius attacked the Christians in North Africa and, a few years 
later, took the first choice under the persecution of Valerian. 

In general, the specific evidence deals with individuals, not with mass 
movements. Curiously, some of the first refugee examples involve the 
question of heresy. Quite apart from the pressure of imperial persecution, 
the followers of Marcion were driven out of the Christian communities 
which, because of his challenge, were in the process of defining what came 
to be orthodoxy of belief. The leader himself was exiled as a heretic in 
a.d. 144. 2 Probably the disputes encouraged the spread of the hated 
teaching, as Marcionites became homeless and wandered from commu- 
ity to community. By mid-century, Marcionite churches were wide¬ 
spread. Remnants of the movement continued into the sixth century. 
This persistence is all the more noteworthy in view of the rigid distaste of 
the Marcionites for any form of sexual activity, which was regarded as 
obnoxiously materialistic. 

Much the same may be said of the Montanists, who troubled the 
church in the later second century. Many of them were expelled from 

1 Lebreton and Zeiller, in History of the Primitive Church, II, 1173, estimate several 
hundred thousand, which is probably a gross overestimate. 

2 Walter Nigg, Heretics, p. G7. Cf. Adolf Iiarnack, Marcion. 
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less enthusiastic congregations. Undoubtedly the same factors played a 
part in the spread of Gnosticism. Valentinus, for example, when driven 
out of Egypt, went to Cyprus, where he started a new church of his 
persuasion. 3 

During the first three centuries, however, the main cause of refugee 
movement was imperial persecution. Some individual examples will suf¬ 
fice. Hippolytus, who came to notice in his conflict with the bishop of 
Rome, Calixtus, was banished to Sardinia, where he died. Cyprian, bish¬ 
op of Carthage, went into hiding during Dccius’ persecution in order that 
he might govern his troubled North African church. After fourteen 
months he emerged to resume his office in Carthage. In 257 he was again 
on the spot and this time was officially banished to the desolate town of 
Curnbis, from which he was recalled after a year, imprisoned, and 
executed. Dionysius of Alexandria in the same period was arrested but 
freed in the Decian drive. Under Valerian he was exiled to Kephron in 
Libya, then to Kolluthion in the Mareotis district. Not until the edict 
of Gallienus in 260 did he return to Alexandria to resume his official 
duties openly. In the final persecution another Alexandrian bishop, 
Peter, went into hiding to escape the force of Diocletian. Paul of Samosa- 
ta, patriarch of Antioch in the 260’s, was one of the most famous early 
heretics, undergoing some of the dangers that beset both Sabellians and 
Adoptionists. A council of Eastern bishops deposed him in 272 and 
forced him to leave. 4 

Another theme is suggested by the experience of Paul, one of the 
earliest Egyptian hermits. 5 At the age of twenty-three he fled the Decian 
persecution, along with many other Christians, and took refuge in the 
trackless desert. He had been a well-to-do citizen of the region around 
Thebes in middle Egypt. Now, hiding in a cave in the desert mountains, 
he lived alone, subsisting on limited food supplies and a spring that ran 
nearby. He never came back but remained a famous hermit until his 
death at an advanced age. Jerome preserved his memory in a renowned 
biography. 

This story suggests an interesting question: To what extent are the 
origins of monasticism to be found in the movement of refugees under 
persecution? Especially in Egypt did monasticism develop early. The 
desert was always available as a ready refuge. Here especially the force of 
persecution was repeatedly felt more heavily than in any other portions 

3 Leon Cristiani, Heresies and Heretics, p. 14. 

4 John H. Newman, Arians of the Fourth Century, p. 3. 

5 Lebreton and Zeiller, II, 795. 
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of the Empire. Time and again Christians fled to the desert to wait lout 
the storm. Some of them discovered the indescribable attraction of the 
open wastes of trackless sand and arid mountain. Some of them adopted 
the desert as their home. The original motivation was, in part at l^ast, 
escape from persecution. Some who came as refugees into the dejsert 
remained as hermits and monks. 

Of course there was a deeper motivation toward the monastic life tjian 
mere escape from persecution. These Christians wanted nothing less than 
escape from life itself, which they understood as the realm of sin jmd 
evil. Anthony and others were, in the deepest sense, refugees from world¬ 
ly life. They became homeless in a worldly sense as they sought a spiritual 
home closer to God. Here again, therefore, in the flight into the dejert 
of Egypt, we encounter the surging motive of this entire history, the 
endless search for a final home, whose builder and maker is God. [Al¬ 
though the story of monasticism is not a central aspect of an account of 
religious refugees, it offers another facet of the larger picture which leads 
one to describe the Christian church as a community of “refugees,” jhe 
homeless seeking a home. I am not suggesting that escape from the 
common life is a major theme of refugee history but that it is a minor 
factor relating to the monastic spirit. 

B. Arianism and Its Consequences 

A certain nobility surrounds the narrative of refugees from imperiial 
persecution, in spite of criticism by confessors who survived. At the very 
least a Christian who had given up home and security and fled to the 
mountains or desert was more kin of the martyr than of the traducjsr. 
He too had made his good confession, if Matthew 10:23 is to be taken 
seriously. With the edict of toleration, however, political opposition to 
Christianity in the Empire was ended (except for the brief interlude of 
Julian). Still there were refugees. They were Christians, driven by tjie 
state, and they were regarded as traitors disloyal to the Empire. The 
difference was that they were also driven by the Christian church aijid 
were now called “heretics.” 

With formal toleration and then establishment of Christianity came 
inevitably the association of church and state, the former blessing the 
political authority and calling on it for support, the latter offering pro¬ 
tection and demanding support of public policy. Heretics had long 
troubled the church, but the resistance had been spiritual and the 
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penalties largely ecclesiastical. The church had fought her own battles 
against the Gnostics and the Montanists. From the time of Constantine 
on it would be different. The state took a direct interest and part in the 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal conflicts which led to the conviction of her¬ 
etics. Heretics were now clearly defined as those who held views different 
from the position of the established church. One of the ironies of history 
is that the first appeal to secular power in defense of a religious position 
came from a party condemned as schismatic and heretical—the Donatists. 
When they appealed to Constantine for support in their denunciation of 
Bishop Caecilian, they opened up a Pandora’s box which led directly 
to their own suppression. They also introduced into church history a 
dismal thousand-year chapter of inquisition and suppression which did 
not end even with the Reformation. The Donatists thought to obtain 
imperial support for their view that Caecilian was improperly elected 
bishop. Instead they felt the heavy hand of imperial displeasure as, 
finally, troops drove them from the cities of North Africa into the high 
plains of Numidia. They knew not what they did. A millennium later 
troops were still pursuing heretics in southern France and northern 
Italy. And the church urged them on. 

The age of the confusion of schism, heresy, and treason had arrived. 
Schism (from ax^ew, “to cleave”) was distinguished from heresy 
(ocTpEortq) . As Augustine put it: “Heretics violate that faith by thinking 
falsely about God; schismatics break from fraternal love by wicked 
separations, even though they believe what we believe.” 6 But the dis¬ 
tinction is not that simple. Every schism is also a heresy because it rejects 
the unity of the church and also breaks the bond of love (agape ). 
Jerome and the later church so believed and came to employ the terms 
almost interchangeably. The problem of deciding which side of a schism 
was schismatic was not really a problem in the early church, which merely 
assumed that the group breaking horn apostolic episcopal authority was 
schismatic. If both sides claimed such authority, the schism tended to 
become permanent. 

The third element was treason. When the state entered directly into 
ecclesiastical disputes, the religious question automatically became a 
political one. A heretic or schismatic thus became also a traitor. The 
ways in which this new relationship worked out have been described in 

® De Fide ct Symbolo, 21, as quoted in S. L. Greenslade, Schism in the Early 
Church, p. 19: u Haeretici de Deo falsa sentiendo ipsam fidetn violant, schismatici 
autem discussionibus iniquis a fraterna caritate dissiliunt, quamvis ea credant quae 
credimus 
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the preceding chapter. Now we are concerned to observe the effect on 
the problems of refugees. 

The fourth century witnessed the complicated and persistent conllict 
over Arianism. The theological aspects are well known and have been 
analyzed in detail. In the course of the struggle, increasingly complex on 
account of the appearance of more and more varied positions, now one 
side and now the other predominated. Although the common people 
were frequently involved directly in the controversies, as in Alexandria, 
the direct force of public authority fell chiefly on the church leaders, 
especially the bishops, who were cast in the major roles. They maneu¬ 
vered from reign to reign and from council to council, now in because a 
temporary majority supported their position in some synod, now out 
because a new emperor ascended the throne. They found themselves in¬ 
stalled, deposed, honored, dishonored, in office, in exile in bewildering 
succession. Like Athanasius, the outstanding example, their careers con¬ 
sisted of alternate power and exile as orthodox and heterodox bishops 
played an ecclesiastical game of musical chairs. They became, in a very 
real although specialized sense, refugees. This section attempts a system¬ 
atic review of the effects of this struggle on selected leaders. 

A charting of the careers of the leading bishops of the fourth century 
shows a clear alternation of roles depending on the fortunes of die 
Arian issue. Some of the major turning points were the Council of 
Nicaea, 325; the death of Constantine, 337; the Arian councils of the 
350’s; the reign of Julian, 361-63; the homoean period under Valens; 
and the Council of Constantinople, 381. Within this framework the 
bishops moved in and out almost like pawns in a game. 

Immediately after Nicaea, Arius and his supporters, the Egyptian 
Bishops Theonas and Secundus, and presently Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
were exiled. Arius went to Illyria. Eusebius was successful in his efforts 
to return in 328. Soon afterward Arius himself was released and went 
back to Alexandria, only to die suddenly and miserably. With the return 
of Eusebius the theological climate changed sufficiently to bring the 
deposition and exile of several Nicene defenders. Eustathius of Antioch, 
followed by Asclepas of Gaza and Eutropius of Adrianople, was exiled 
to Thrace, chiefly in Philippi, where he stayed until his death in 337. 7 
About ten bishops were sent away at the same time. 

7 One of the best detailed narratives and interpretations, in addition to the stan¬ 
dard encyclopedias, is IT M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism , based on the ancient 
histories of Athanasius, Socrates, and Sozomcn. Gwatkin deals with the exile of 
Eustathius and others, pp. 73 ff. 
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This was only the opening gun in a long campaign to undo the work 
of Nicaea. The strongest Nicaeans were still at large, especially the re¬ 
doubtable Patriarch Athanasius of Alexandria, soon to be called “pope." 
The story of the successive exiles of this powerful figure, five in all, is the 
classic example of the operation of Nicene-Arian persecution in the 
fourth century. Having gathered their forces, the Arians cited him to 
appear before the Synod of Tyre in 335. When he discovered that he was 
already prejudged, he left the council to appeal to the emperor. The lay 
theologian Constantine decided that the peace of the church would be 
best served if Athanasius got out of the way. Hence he was banished to 
Trier in Germany on 7 November 335. This first exile ended for him 
and other Nicene bishops with the death of Constantine in 337. Athana¬ 
sius arrived in Alexandria via Adrianople toward the end of the year and 
was well received, but with no thanks to the new emperor, Constantius 
II, who began his rule in the East and succeeded to control of the West 
in 350. Marcellus of Ancyra and Lucius of Andrianople shared in the 
first exile. Both of these men suffered exile later also. 

Constantius came more and more under the influence of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, who became patriarch of Constantinople in 339. During 
Lent of that year Athanasius was again deposed and exiled, along with 
other Nicene bishops. This time he fled to Rome, with Marcellus and 
others, where he was received well enough by the Roman bishop, Julius. 
After some delay he was acquitted but not restored. Instead he went to 
Gaul to visit Bishop Hosius. Since the Eastern bishops refused to accept 
him and the Eastern emperor remained adamant, he could not go home. 
In 343 he went with Hosius to the Council of Sardica (Sofia). This 
council began with a majority of Western bishops, but the Eastern group 
left and refused to accept the council. The decision to acquit the famous 
Alexandrian thus again had little effect. Still in wandering exile, he 
made his way through Dacia to Aquileia and thence to Gaul, where he 
met the Western emperor, Constans. At last Constantius wearied of the 
fight and, meeting Athanasius in Antioch, gave him permission to come 
home. His return in autumn 346, after so long an absence, was a triumph. 
The “pope of Alexandria” was again in his fortress, where he remained 
for ten fruitful years. Constantius was busy with a Persian war. Basil of 
Ancyra, a semi-Nicaean ( homoiousian ), suffered exile between 347 and 
350, but otherwise affairs were rather quiet. 

It was a period of gathering strength for another round of battle. With 
the death of Constans in 350 Constantius brought his Arianizing policies 
west. Paul of Constantinople, who had already been exiled three times 
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by the Arians, was banished again in that year to Cappadocia and tl^ere 
died. The troubles came to a head at the Council of Arles in 353. Here 
a powerful attempt was made to force the Western bishops to agre^ to 
the deposition of Athanasius. At this time only Paulinus of Trier jwas 
banished because he refused. Liberius, bishop of Rome, also refused to 
accept the council's work. Paulinus languished in exile in Phrygia Rnd 
there died. The real effects of Arles were deferred for two years to !the 
Council of Milan, also dominated by the emperor and the Arians. This 
synod pursued further the work of Arles and exiled most of the Nic^ne 
bishops of the West. Among them were Lucifer of Cagliari (Sardinija), 
a violent and bitter man, in his own view more orthodox than the mjost 
orthodox. First he was sent to Palestine, then into the Tliebaid of Egypt, 
where he remained until the death of Constantius in 361. When |he 
stopped off at Antioch on his way home, he characteristically stirred up 
much trouble. Of him Augustine said, “He fell into the darkness of 
schism, having lost the light of charity." 

Lucifer was only one of many. Dionysius of Milan was exiled to Cap¬ 
padocia (or Armenia), where he died. Eusebius of Vercilli also \yas 
banished, together with some of his clergy, to Syria. After sojourns in Cap¬ 
padocia and Egypt, he returned upon the death of Constantius. Even tjhe 
ancient Hosius of Cordova was caught in the pressure. After being “Re¬ 
tained" by the emperor at Sirmium for a whole year, during which he 
was reportedly subjected to brutal treatment, he finally agreed to a seiki- 
Arian creed but steadfastly refused to condemn Athanasius. The Romjan 
pope, Liberius, who had regularly defended Athanasius and the Nicelne 
position, was banished by order of the emperor to Berea in Thrace. 
Three years later, having agreed under doubtful circumstances to an 
Arian formula, he was permitted to return to Rome. Hilary of Poitiers, 
who had fought the Arians with determination, was condemned at tpe 
Council of Biterrae (Beziers) the year after Milan. This moderate leader 
was more fortunate than most in the conditions of exile. In Phrygia jie 
was apparently well treated and enjoyed considerable freedom. He At¬ 
tended the Council of Seleucia in 360 and maintained contacts with the 
semi-Nicene leaders of the East (homoiousians) . After a relaxed journyy 
home he found his wife and daughter in good health and his people 
happy to see him. The same Council of Beziers also banished Rhodianps 
of Toulouse, who died in exile in 358. 

At last the emperor felt strong enough to act against Athanasius, the 
one remaining strong Nicene defender, still powerful and popular in 
Egypt. On 8 February 356 the imperial commander surrounded tlte 
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church of Theonas, where the patriarch was worshiping, and sought to 
arrest him. Athanasius barely escaped under cover of darkness and made 
his way into the desert—always the refuge of the persecuted. Here, hiding 
with the hermits and monks, he held out for six years. Occasionally he 
even slipped into the capital itself. From his hideaways he continued to 
govern the church in Egypt and never lost the support of the clergy and 
the people. The imperial police searched for him in vain. He remained a 
living symbol of the independence of Egyptian Christianity as over 
against the dominating influences of any form of presumed universal 
“orthodoxy.” The ultimate consequences of Athanasius' symbolic refuge 
are to be seen in the Monophysite movement of the fifth century, the 
formation of the Coptic church, and, remotely, the Moslem conquest. 8 

In the shorter view emphasis must be laid on the close relation now 
maintained between Athanasius and the monastic movement of Egypt. 
One of the more important results is the support given this earliest form 
of monastic Christianity. The patriarch made many close friends among 
the hermits. None would betray him. He was well acquainted with both 
Pachomius and his successor, Theodore. Not for the last time in history 
did monasteries play a dramatic role as havens for the persecuted and 
driven. Along with their leader some thirty bishops were exiled and many 
more deprived of their sees. This third Athanasian exile lasted until the 
death of Constantius and the accession of Julian (361). 

After Athanasius was driven out, Cyril of Jerusalem was deposed and 
exiled for a short period, restored, then exiled again in 360, to return 
quickly upon Julian's accession. This man experienced a third exile 
later in the time of Valens. But the Arians were not to be accused of one¬ 
sidedness. Their vindictiveness extended in both directions. Having taken 
care of the Nicene party, they turned to the extremes on the other side 
and attacked those who had come all the way to deny any similarity be¬ 
tween Father and Son—the Anomoeans. In 358 and 359 Eunomius of 
Cyzicus and Aetius were exiled. The former was sent to Midaea in 
Phrygia. The latter went first to Mopsuestia, then to Amblada in Pisidia, 
near Mount Taurus. Both returned with Julian. Aetius had already suf¬ 
fered several periods of exile, one time to Pepuza in Phrygia. Eunomius 
was later to go again, in 383, to Halmyris along the lower Danube and 
then to Caesarea in Cappadocia. A few moderate homoiousians were also 
exiled shortly before Julian’s time—Eleusius of Cyzicus and Eustathius of 
Sebaste among them. 


So speculates Gwatkin, p. 155. 
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The main direction of the story of the decade 350-60 was victory for the 
Arianizing factions. One by one, as a result of a series of Arian- and 
imperial-dominated synods, the Nicene defenders—at last Athansius h m- 
self—were driven into exile. Constantius stood firmly behind this cam¬ 
paign. Unfortunately, ecclesiastical programs based on political and per¬ 
sonal factors are not normally enduring in nature. The emperor died in 
361 and was followed by that anomalous figure of the fourth century, 
Julian the pagan “throwback." Julian’s policy was extremely simple: 
Let all the exiles return, that they may destroy themselves and the Chris¬ 
tian church with their bickering. An early law of his reign permitted the 
return of the exiled leaders of all kinds (except Athanasius) and the 
restoration of their property but not their churches. Come back they 
did, including Athanasius. But, to Julian’s evident disappointment, they 
did not fall into the expected bickering. The shock of a paganizer on the 
throne drove them to unwonted unity of spirit. 

Even in his short reign a few leaders were singled out for exile. One of 
them was, of course, Athanasius, who undertook his fourth expedition 
when the emperor, irritated that he had returned without being invited, 
ordered him out. He left 24 October 362 and came back 5 September 
363, during which brief sojourn around Thebes he renewed his friend¬ 
ships with the monks. Saturninus of Arles, who had presided at the 
Council of Beziers, was also deposed when Hilary returned in 362. 

During the reign of Valens in the East (to 379) there were some 
exiles, again mostly of the Nicene party. Athanasius went on his fifth 
trip into banishment in 365, but this time near Alexandria and for only 
some four months. Cyril of Jerusalem suffered another long exile, from 
367 to 379. Eusebius of Samosata spent four years in exile, between 374 
and 378, in Thrace along the Danube. Some of the homoiousians were 
also sent away. In general the “exiles" of Valens were little more than a 
direction to go live somewhere else for a while. On the other side only 
Eunomius the Anomoean was banished for a brief period. 

At last came the definitive Council of Constantinople, regarded as the 
second ecumenical council. The revived Nicene leaders, having made 
peace with the moderate semi-Arians or semi-Nicaeans, brought the Arian 
controversy as such to an end with the creedal affirmation of the sub¬ 
stantial unity of the Godhead in a Trinity of three persons. Unreconciled 
Arians were finally exiled. Many of them took refuge among the Teuton c 
tribes outside the Empire, where they preserved their form of Christian 
faith as the Empire fell apart and the barbarian kingdoms rose for a 
brief surge of glory. 
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Such was the ecclesiastical ballet which featured peripatetic bishops 
moving in and out of office and residence according to the whim of the 
emperor or the majority of votes in synods. Many of the lesser clergy 
were necessarily caught in the pressures and also suffered exile. Apparent¬ 
ly the common members were relatively little affected, unless by an 
accumulation of confusion as to where Christian truth (to say nothing 
of charity) really lay. Refugee history of this period was definitely high 
class. 


C. Donatism in North Africa 

The situation was quite different in North Africa, which was so busy 
with its own classic controversy that Arianism as such had scant effect. 
Even before the imperial power dabbled in questions regarding the 
Trinity, it involved itself in problems of ecclesiastical authority as they 
became acute in North Africa. For a long time, at least ever since the 
days of Tertullian, Christianity in this special part of the Empire had 
had its own flavor. North African Christians seemed particularly respon¬ 
sive to issues of ethical purity and church discipline. Moreover, Chris¬ 
tianity here became related early to the social environment, especially 
the tensions which developed between Roman Africa and the Numidian 
high plains, between the urban culture of the coastal strip (tell) and the 
rural culture of the semiaricl interior. 9 

Both Donatism per se and its progenitors arose in close connection 
with the independent spirit of Numidia. When the going was rough, 
Numidia provided the refuge from which Donatists fought back. Quite 
early an alliance was formed between the Numidian clergy and the 
lower classes of the chief city of Carthage. In discussing Donatism, there¬ 
fore, one must carefully consider the sociocultural environment and its 
influences as well as the ethical and theological issues that led to the 
great debate over the ordination of Caecilian. It would be an over¬ 
simplification to say that the whole fight was a social one between the 
inhabitants of the tell and the high plains. But the line between those 
two regions, which roughly follows the line of twenty-inch annual rain¬ 
fall, marks a significant division in the battle lines of Donatism also. A 

0 An excellent study is W. H. C. Frcnd, Donatist Church. It provides a detailed 
presentation of the geographical and sociological milieu in which the controversy 
over ordination and purity developed and the effects of persecution were felt. See 
also Grecnsladc, pp. 129 ff. 
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further dividing factor in the already complex environment is the line 
(or lines) between the Latin-Punic speaking Catholic coastal cities and 
the Berber speaking Donatist countryside. Frend summarizes the rele¬ 
vance of these factors as follows: "In Egypt and Asia Minor, as well as| in 
North Africa, the ‘heretical’ form of Christianity struck deepest root 
where native linguistic and cultural traditions were most vigorous.j* 10 
Nowhere in the ancient world were they more vigorous than in that piart 
of Africa which faced north. This circumstance may help to explain 
how the relatively primitive Berber culture was able to survive the double 
impact of Christianity and Islam. 

It also helps to explain the connection between religious reform a|nd 
social revolution. These two were extremely difficult to dissociate j in 
North Africa. 11 The Circumcellions belonged as much to the Donaust 
movement as to the social upheaval. They were indeed members of me 
poor and low class, although they were mostly free men—and agricultural 
proletarians. The revolutionary aspects were latent, inherent from eajrly 
times, but came into the open mainly in the latter part of the fourth 
century. It would not be true, of course, to say that the Donatists and 
the Circumcellions were the same, or that they maintained identical 
positions. The use of force in social revolution was not a Donatist princi¬ 
ple, although under provocation the Donatists did not hesitate to defend 
themselves against persecuting Catholics. It would be more accurate to 
say that the interests of the two tended to run parallel. 12 

As we turn to the aspects of the North African story pertaining directly 
to refugee history, we note that Christians there had already had long 
experience with persecution and the problems of flight. Tertullian had 
strongly protested against what he seems to have regarded as the coward’s 
way—flight from persecution. Something of the "hard” ethics enterjed 
into the spirit of North African Christianity. This did not prevent 
Cyprian from prudent retirement during the Decian persecution, but it 
did force him to justify his actions. Nor did it prevent Christians from 
fleeing to the mountains (always handy in North Africa) when the foijce 
of Diocletian’s campaign against Christianity hit. Between 303 and 305 
a vigorous drive was made, especially in Numidia. Many Christians in 
Constantine, the chief city, retired to the nearby mountains. Many re- 

10 Frend, p. 59. j 

11 See Jean-Paul Brisson, Autonomisme et Christianisme dans VAjrique romaine, 
esp. pp. 325 ff., and Theodora Buttner and Ernst Werner, Circumcellionen md 
Adamiten. 

12 See Brisson, p. 355; Buttner and Werner, pp. 52-64; Frend, p. 73. 
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mained in town and simply complied with the regulations and sacrificed 
—thus providing the church with an additional issue to debate in later 
decades. A good number also chose the way of martyrdom. Some seem 
actively to have courted it with the hope of a heavenly reward. 

Both now under Diocletian and later under Catholic emperors, North 
African Christians were peculiarly attracted to martyrdom. Tertullian 
apparently planted a flourishing sapling. Even during the time of Dio¬ 
cletian, when the Christian church was fighting for its life, leaders of the 
Christian community felt constrained to warn against the excesses of 
fanaticism. They suggested that flight or prudent avoidance of trouble 
would better serve the Christian cause. Some indeed questioned the moral 
justification for voluntary martyrdom. Even Cyprian’s moderate position 
was here undermined. 13 Voluntary martyrdom was equated with suicide 
and deplored. Such protests against courageous witness under persecution 
by a pagan ruler would not have been heard had not some excesses of 
zeal caused scandal. The cult of the martyrs in North Africa did consti¬ 
tute a standing criticism of the refugee way. 

The situation changed in many ways, of course, with the establishment 
of Christianity as the official faith. This status seems to have been 
achieved quite early in North Africa insofar as the emperor himself 
deigned to act in judgment over problems of purely ecclesiastical nature 
there. The role of Constantine in the Donatist controversy suggests a 
de facto establishment which does not accord with the theory of broad 
toleration as stated in the Edict of Milan. In fact his role is quite startling. 
When the Donatists appealed to him over the uncanonical ordination 
(so they claimed) of Bishop Caecilian, they opened a fateful chapter in 
church history. More than a decade before Constantine entered into the 
deliberations of the Council of Nicaea he lent the weight of political 
authority to the judgment of issues raised by the Donatists. The Council 
of Arles in 314 was supposed to settle the matter, but the Donatists ap¬ 
pealed even from the conciliar decision. Constantine took two years to 
decide what to do and his action was a temporary victory for the Catholic 
supporters of Caecilian. But it would not be many years before the 
Catholics themselves felt the weight of political authority interjected into 
church quarrels as the Arianizing Constantius presumed to exercise im¬ 
perial judgment in matters of faith. This was more shocking even than 
the simple reversion to paganism under Julian. 

When the Donatists rejected the imperial decision in the issue, imperial 

13 See Brisson, pp. 292-93, 321; Buttner and Werner, pp. 46-48. 
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force was employed in executing the judgment. Constantine ordered all 
churches to be returned to the Catholics, the rightful owners, under 
pain of punishment. And in this crucial hour the Catholics were not 
heard to protest the unwarranted use of force in matters of faith. Do la- 
tists now bore the brunt of persecution, especially in the Roman urban 
regions, all the more bitter because it was in the name of Christian 
truth. Some were ejected. Some were killed. Some fled to the high plains 
of Numidia, where Donatism always was strong and relatively invulner¬ 
able. Before long some of the Donatist clergy had to leave under sentence 
of exile. One bishop, Silvanus of Cirta, was convicted and exiled. But, 
except in Carthage itself, there was little violent persecution. The au¬ 
thorities just did not have the heart for it. 

Constantine tired of this improper situation after some five years un¬ 
rewarded effort. He gave up the policy of trying to impose the imperial 
will on the recalcitrants and allowed the Donatists to return to their 
churches. Augustine, looking back over a century's conflict, called this 
ignominiosissima indulgentia . When the Catholics complained that the 
Donatists wanted the Catholic churches, Constantine advised them to 
exercise the patience of martyrs. He himself was constrained to sigh with 
heavy patience as the Donatists took over a Catholic church which he 
had just built in Constantine, and he had to build a second church for 
the ousted Catholics. 14 

Most of the Christian emperors, with fine impartiality, persecuted the 
Donatists. Constans in 347 nearly wrecked the Donatist movement in t le 
settled areas of proconsular Africa, especially Carthage. Some bishops 
were again exiled, and many clergy fled, either to southern Numidia or 
overseas. 15 Constantius also persecuted them, and Donatus ‘‘the Great” 
died in exile. Gratian likewise used force in futile attempts to uproot 
the persistent schism. Only Julian, for his own reasons, saw fit to pro¬ 
claim toleration and permission to the Donatists. Optatus, obviously ir¬ 
ritated, describes their return: ‘‘You came raging; you came full of wrath, 
rending the members of the Church; subtle in your deceits; savage in 
your slaughters, provoking the children of peace to war. A large number 
you banished from their homes.” 16 The brief respite under Julian 
spelled survival for the dissidents. The policy of Constantius, long co i- 

14 This is one of the main issues discussed by Greenslade, pp. 131-33. 

15 Greenslade, pp. 135-36; Frend, pp. 179-80; Brisson, pp. 258-62, 267. These writers 
all lean heavily, of necessity, on the anti-Donatist witness of Optatus of Milevis, 
Agamst the Donatists. Book iii deals with issues of persecution. 

10 Optatus, ii, 17 (in Vassal-Phillips, p. 96). 
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tinued, would have left the exiled leaders without hope of return and 
might have meant the end of the movement. As it turned out, the breath¬ 
ing space offered by Julian and the extended confusion that followed his 
demise permitted the Donatists to reorganize and hole in. 

By the time Augustine, as bishop of Hippo, was able to enter the fray, 
the Donatists were hardened and experienced campaigners not likely to 
quail before even so formidable a figure. Largely because of his influence, 
the imperial laws against heresy were applied against them as schismatics. 
By the end of the fourth century they were being regarded and treated 
as heretics, subject to proscription and punishment. Such is the circum¬ 
stance of Augustine’s debate with Petilian, the Donatist bishop of Con¬ 
stantine, in Numidia. In some ways this “heretic" was closer to the Afri¬ 
can mind and spirit and certainly was more popular with the people than 
the famous theologian. In the year 405 Honorius decreed that, the Don¬ 
atists being guilty of heretical depravity, their property should be con¬ 
fiscated and their clergy exiled. Both Primian of Carthage and Petilian 
were consequently banished. 

This did not mean the end of Donatism. Rather, a shifting of the 
balance took place, by which Donatists were eliminated from lands 
dominated by the Catholics (proconsular Africa in the cities) and 
Catholics were driven from Donatist territories, mainly in Numidia. Al¬ 
though evidence is lacking, there must have been some forcible shifting 
of populations as well as clergy. Some of the Donatist clergy were put out 
of the way by the Council of Carthage in 411, which sent them individual¬ 
ly to separate corners of the Empire. 

By coincidence the year before (410), when Alaric descended so star¬ 
tlingly on Rome, among the refugees was the famous wandering English 
“heretic," Pelagius. He and his friend, the young lawyer Celestius, made 
their way to North Africa. Here Celestius remained and was condemned 
by the Council of Carthage. Pelagius went on to Palestine, where he was 
well received in Jerusalem. He is said to have been subsequently expelled 
and departed no one knows where to die at a time and in a place un¬ 
known. It may well be that the invasion of the Vandals (429) was not 
entirely unwelcome in Donatists’ strongholds. 

During this period of pressure the Donatist movement split into three 
dissident groups as well as several smaller branches. In the fifth century 
the whole movement became so obscure, along with most Christian his¬ 
tory in North Africa, that one cannot discern its fate. We learn, to our 
surprise, that Pope Gregory I (590-604) was calling for help against 
a Donatist revival! Thus persistent and sturdy was the movement which 
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had its roots in the time of Tertullian or even earlier. With perhaps ijin- 
conscious irony the Vandal King Gaiseric applied the imperial lajws 
against heresy to the Catholics themselves, as well as to Donatists. Arian- 
ism was for the nonce “catholic.” Such is the fate of all who put thpir 
trust in princes. Nor was this fundamental truth disproved by the arrival 
of the Byzantines under Justinian in the fifth century. Although the Van¬ 
dals, and Arianism along with them, disappeared without a trace, Chris¬ 
tianity was no more secure than before and presently fell, with apparent 
finality, before the tidal wave of Islam. In the eighth century Christians 
fled before the Moslems, many of them to Rome. What happened to 
North African Christianity, and especially to Donatism there, remains in 
the category of interesting and unanswered questions. The Berbers sur¬ 
vived Islam as well as all other invading cultures. To what extent did 
Christianity survive also, hidden away in the high plains or perhaps en¬ 
sconced on the edge of the desert? 

For the history of Christianity, and for the history of religious refugees, 
the really crucial act had taken place centuries before when the not vary 
Christian Emperor Constantine decided after some hesitation to accept 
the appeal of the Donatists against the alleged uncanonical ordination 
of Bishop Caecilian. The Catholic forces had welcomed his intervention 
because his decision favored their side. The emperor had summoned a 
church council into being. He had accepted an appeal from the wisdom 
of the council to imperial adjudication. He had used force to execute 
the emperial will. The prime concern of the state was unity, 

. . . preferring it, if there must be a choice, to truth, or at least, to particuljar 
formulations of the truth. Throughout the century, the tendency of the stajte 
was to side with the most inclusive party, the party which seemed likely to 
comprehend the most professing Christians, against any party which, by doc¬ 
trinal meticulousness or disciplinary rigorism, made unity impossible without 
complete surrender on the other side. 17 

The Catholic church had not protested. The principle was accepted, 
almost without debate, that it is the business of the emperor to suppress 
error. Is it his business also to determine what is truth and what error? 
The shadow of the Middle Ages and the Holy Office of Inquisition, of the 
rack and the stake standing alongside the cross, moved inexorably over 
the stage of Christian history. 


17 Greenslade, p. 142. 
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D. Churches of the East 


The Arian and Donatist controversies were not the only occasions for 
the rise of dissident groups, both in anc. out of the Roman Empire. To 
the east in Asia Minor and Syria, and farther beyond the borders into 
Armenia and Persia, Christianity spread in early times, and in spreading 
developed separatist tendencies. Moreove r, the continued tension of theo¬ 
logical dispute led to the schisms of the Nestorians and the Monophysites. 
The situation is extraordinarily complicated because of the varying fac¬ 
tors of time (before and after Romm toleration), political history 
(Arsacid and Sassanid in Persia), cultural and national pressures (Ar¬ 
menia) , and theological divisions of the iifth century. 

The Parthian kingdom of the Arsacids continued into the Christian 
era as a bulwark against the eastern surge of the Roman Empire. An 
uncertain border existed across the upper Euphrates-Tigris Valley some¬ 
where to the east of Syria. In a.d. 226 tie more vigorous Sassanids over¬ 
came the older dynasty and established once again a great house that 
brought Persia to renewed fame. At nc time were the Romans able to 
penetrate the ancient Mesopotamian land. Armenia continued as an un¬ 
stable buffer state between Rome and Persia. 

The eastward spread of Christianity b *gan long before the achievement 
of toleration in the Roman Empire. It encountered firm opposition from 
the strongly Zoroastrian Sassanids. As leng as Christians were persecuted 
by Romans, they could find refuge in the lands to the east, which, al¬ 
though they were not Christian, offered sanctuary to those driven out by 
the feared Romans. After the accession of Constantine, Christians, now 
favored and officially supported, were correspondingly suspect in Persia. 
Nevertheless, if the Christians happened to be regarded as heretical in 
the Empire they could count on a more friendly reception in the East. 
Thus Nestorians were able to settle in Persia as Catholic Christians never 
could. Throughout the whole period, Romans and then Byzantines 
struggled against the vigorous onslaughts of the Sassanids. Shapur (Sa¬ 
por) I occupied Mesopotamia and even captured Emperor Valerian in 
260, only to be driven back by the Arab ruler of ancient Palmyra on the 
edge of the desert. Shapur II in the early fourth century completed the 
conquest of Mesopotamia. The greatest period of this new Persian dynasty 
was still to come, with Khusrau (Chosroes) I in the fifth-century time 
of Justinian and Khusrau II, who attacked Constantinople itself in 617 
during the reign of the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius. 

Armenia, between Roman and Persian power but somewhat out of the 
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way to the north under the shadow of the Caucasus Mountains, remained 
an autonomous kingdom under her own rulers. But in 387 the country 
was divided between the Byzantines and Persians. Even then, however, 
her rulers continued to govern. Since Christianity early became the na¬ 
tional religion, in the fifth century a holy war or crusade was attempted 
by Prince Vardan Mamionian. Armenia continued, never quite free, never 
quite obliterated, down to modern times. 

Christianity spread in many different ways into these Eastern lands. 
Some of the early movements rose from the pressures of persecution by 
the Romans, but evidence is lacking for detail. Later, after the theologh al 
controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, the spread resulted from 
persecution of heretical groups, especially Nestorians and Monophysites, 
by the established church. The ephemeral kingdom of Edessa was the 
first center of Christian influence. From here Christianity moved east¬ 
ward into Armenia, where it encountered persecution until Armenia in 
turn became officially Christian in 301. 18 The early great age of Ar¬ 
menian Christianity is associated with the name of Gregory the Illumi¬ 
nator, who in 302 was chosen the first catholicos of the Armenian Church. 
Thus, more than a decade before Christianity received toleration in the 
Roman Empire, the faith was officially established in Armenia. Gradual¬ 
ly missionaries (some of them refugees) carried the Christian message 
through Mesopotamia and Persia, in spite of opposition from the Sas- 
sanid rulers, until by the end of the fifth century there were sees in far 
Herat, Merv, and Meshed. Mainly because the form of Christianity in 
Persia by this time was regarded as heretical in Constantinople, the 
Sassanids permitted the national organization of a Christian church in 
410, which was led by a catholicos established in the capital, Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon. The Persians favored such a system for control of religious 
minorities. The same form of organization was provided for the Jews. 
Through a centralized and responsible leadership the rulers could more 
effectively govern minority groups. 19 In Syria and in Egypt a Monophy- 
site form of Christianity took root in the fifth century. The Jacobite 
church and the Coptic church were the respective ecclesiastical forms. 
Philip Hitti 20 calls the “Nestorian” church of Persian lands the “East 
Syrian” church, the “Monophysite” church the “West Syrian” church. 

18 Leon Arpcc, History of Armenian Christianity, pp. 9-15. 

19 See W. A. Wigram, Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church (by an 
Anglican missionary). Ch. 5 discusses the issues in establishment. Sec also, in general, 
J. Labourt, Christianisme dans VEmpire perse. 

20 Near East in History. 
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The terms are perhaps useful as avoiding the inaccurate theological 
designations and the conflicting claims to catholicity. 

In this complex environment, then, political and religious forces com¬ 
bined to make life uneasy for Christians. Persecution broke out re¬ 
peatedly and for quite different reasons. Sometimes the violence came 
from Zoroastrian Sassanids, sometimes from Orthodox Christians. Some¬ 
times Christians were caught, as in Armenia, in a hopeless struggle for 
national self-expression. On the other hand, the same forces provided 
periods and areas of toleration when they were rearranged, as with 
Nestorians among the Sassanids and with Armenian Christians united 
in the struggle for independence against non-Christian neighbors. 

In Persia there were early refugees from Roman persecution. These 
were generally well received by the Arsacid government, although oc¬ 
casional local outbreaks by the followers of Mazda occurred. Adiabene, 
a region across the upper Tigris River, in the vicinity of Arbela, especially 
became a haven for Christians. 21 The Sassanids after 226 were more 
vigorous rulers, but no general persecution fell on Christians until after 
the unofficial establishment of Christianity. In the fourth century Shapur 
II carried out a lively war against Roman power. This was accompanied 
by a persecution of Christians. The catholicos, Shimun, bishop of Seleu- 
cia, and fifty other bishops were martyred. It ran on and off for about 
forty years until Shapur died (379). A curious episode of the war was 
the campaign of Julian in Armenia, in which the pagan emperor was 
opposed by the Christian Armenians and was defeated by the Persians. 
When Christians found life too hard under Sassanid pressure, they fled 
into the mountains, especially the wilds of Kurdistan. 

In the fifth century a new factor entered an already complicated situa¬ 
tion. The theological arguments over the person of Christ led to the 
schisms, first of the Nestorians, then of the Monophysites. Nestorius 
had become patriarch of Constantinople in 428. Within three years he 
had become so involved in the debates over the term GeoTOKoq (“God- 
bearer”=“Mother of God”), which he rejected as inapplicable to the 
Virgin Mary, that he was deposed at the Council of Ephesus in 431 and 
exiled to Egypt. He lived out a miserable life trying for restoration and 
vindication. Among his many writings in exile was the plaintive Tragedy. 
One of his followers, although not a slavish one, was Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. A few of the bishops who felt so close to these two that they 
could not accept the so-called formula of concord to which the bishops 


21 Wigram, pp. 34-35, 62-64. 
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of Alexandria and Antioch agreed now went into exile, for the most pirt 
east into Persia. Whether they were really followers of Nestorius and 
just what Nestorianism was are questions not yet satisfactorily answered. 
But they were clearly identified as heretics and thus were relatively wfcll 
received by the Sassanids. Edessa and then, after 489, Nisibis were cen¬ 
ters of “Nestorian” Christianity. This is the church, in fact, which be¬ 
came the officially recognized Christian church of the Middle East. 

The Christological controversy raged on after the exile of Nestorius. 
Not until the great Council of Chalcedon in 451 was the issue formally 
settled. At last both extremes were rejected. Both those who refused to 
accept the full divinity of Christ (as was thought to be the case wilth 
Nestorius) and those who so emphasized his divinity that the humanity 
was lost (the Monophysites) were declared heretical; their leaders weire 
deposed and exiled, and the movements were driven out. As a result 
schismatic Monophysite churches sprang up outside the reach of Ortho¬ 
dox Christian authorities—in Syria, where the Jacobite church took roht, 
and in Egypt, where the Coptic church became the national expression 
of Christianity. Influences were also felt in Ethiopia and in Armenia. | 

The Armenians had resisted Nestorianism because it was favored by 
the Persians, who at that very time were trying to subjugate the country. 
But about 480 the Armenian church rejected Chalcedon and took a 
Monophysite position. Armenia served as a refuge for Christians from 
the Roman Empire between 301 and 312. Thereafter it was a Christian 
kingdom precariously situated between the feared powers of Catholic 
Byzantium and Zoroastrian Persia. As long as it remained free it was a 
refuge for Christians from Persia. In the fifth century, however, it suc¬ 
cumbed to irresistible forces and fell under a succession of foreign 
rulers. In the year of the Council of Chalcedon, 451, Prince Vardan was 
fighting for his country's life at the Battle of Avavir, in which Armenian 
military power was broken. Thousands of Armenians, mostly Christians, 
fled to the mountains. A contemporary description put it as follows: j 

They preferred to live in caves like wild beasts, in godliness, rather than 
softly, each in his own mansion, in apostasy. . . . Psalms were the burden lof 
their songs, and the reading of the Scriptures their perfect delight. Each was a 
church in his own person, himself the priest thereof, each body a holy altar, and 
every spirit an acceptable sacrifice. 113 

In Egypt the foundations for Coptic Christianity had been laid early 
with strong Gnostic influences and in connection with the monastic 

23 Quoted in Arpee, pp. 50-51. 
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movement. The monasteries of Nitria and Scetis (in the Natron Valley) 
were begun in 330, and the famous White Monastery along the middle 
Nile began operation in 350. 23 The Sahidic culture and language of the 
White Monastery was the classic form for Coptic Christianity until the 
eleventh century. 

By this time, of course, Egypt had succumbed to the Arab Moslem in¬ 
vasion, and the Coptic church of Upper Egypt became the surviving 
witness to the Christian faith in the Nile Valley. Before the arrival of the 
Arabs, Catholic and Monophysite groups struggled for control of the 
Egyptian church. The losing side found itself in exile. Rival Catholic 
and Monophysite patriarchs maintained themselves precariously in Alex¬ 
andria. 24 As earlier under pagan Roman pressure, now in the rivalry of 
Christian sects the desert to east and west and the Nile farther south 
toward Nubia became refuges. 

The story of Christian refugees in ancient times is of necessity frag¬ 
mentary. Many faithful people went into exile and simply disappeared. 
In some cases we read of Christian settlements a hundred years later 
which may well have developed from their original exile. The Arian 
conflict offers a fine case study in the effects of theological controversy 
on the movements of Christians, especially the leaders. The Donatists 
illustrate the cultural and political movements. The schismatic effects of 
the Christological controversies further complicate the story of refugees 
in the East. In general it may be said that, at least within the Empire, 
there were no real mass movements. Most of the people stayed put and 
accepted or tolerated such leaders as were imposed on them. Although 
evidence is lacking, there were probably more real refugee groups as such 
in the lands east of Syria. The Armenians, then as now, were a harried 
people. With the coming of the Middle Ages to the Mediterranean 
world the necessity of the struggle for mere survival for a time over¬ 
whelmed all groups. When the troubles attendant on the barbarian in¬ 
vasions had subsided, Christians began to build a new life and a new 
world, which became medieval Christendom. Persia and the Nile were 
farther away than ever. Foreigners came to mean inhabitants of the other 
valley over the ridge. To the Greek Christians the West was still lost in 
despised barbarism. To the Latin Christians Byzantium was never quite 
real, at least until the Crusades. The seed of the faith was still being scat¬ 
tered, sometimes violently, but the winds were blowing a different tune. 

23 See Sylvcstre Chaulcur, Histoire dcs Coptes d’tigypte; also William H. Worrell, 
Short Account of the Copts . 

34 Chauleur, p. 61. 


From A History of the Jews by Abram L. Sachar. Copyright 1930 by Alfred A Knopf, 
Inc., and renewed 1952 by Abram L. Sachar. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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Chapter 5 

The Jewish Diaspora to 1492 


auTij 5* Eiq Trdaav ttoXiv nSrj 7rap£Ar|Au0£, 
kcu tottov ouk £CTi pqcSicoq £up£?v Trjq 
oiKoup£vijq oq ou TrapaSESEKTai touto to 
<|)uAov, pr|6’ ETriKpaTEiTai utt’ ccutou.* 

Strabo in Josephus, Antiquities 


kj urviving the misty centuries of the Middle Ages is a legend about 
the “Wandering Jew.” It had been told that as Christ made his way 
along the Via Dolorosa he asked a shoemaker before his shop for 
water and was spurned with the cry, “Go on!” Whereupon Christ sor¬ 
rowfully condemned the man to “go on,” to wander endlessly over the 
face of the earth, never resting long in one place and never gaining the 
surcease of death. This legend provided a neat counterpart to the one 
about Herodias, similarly condemned to wander because she had de¬ 
manded the head of John the Baptist. 

In 1844 Eugene Sue published a ten-part novel entitled Le Juif errant, 
which reveled in the melancholy romanticism of the time. Not only did 
he resurrect the two medieval legends for his background theme, but he 
also led all seven members of the central family of his story one by one 
to their pathetic deaths. These were supposed to be the sole surviving 
descendants of the sister of the Wandering Jew. Woven into the warp 
and woof of the romantic tale was a diatribe against the Jesuits as greedy 
connivers. Both legends have also played a part in the history of anti- 

* “This people has already made its way into every city, and it is not easy to 
find any place in the habitable world which has not received this nation and in 
which it has not made its power felt.” 
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Semitism. The whole affair ended finally when the two condemned per¬ 
sons, the shoemaker and Herodias, after eighteen hundred years met 
and, forgiven at last, began blessedly to grow old. 

Although the legend of the Wandering Jew served no real purpose 
even to the interests of the pious Christians who invented it, it will stand 
as a symbol for the theme of this chapter, which tells, on the basis of 
the historical record, the story of the actual wanderings of the Jews for 
over a thousand years. 


A. The Fall of Jerusalem 

The scattering of the Jews goes back to the time of the great Exile 
and before. Aiacrnropd (diaspora) is a word which for the Jews possesses 
depth of meaning. They know it because they have lived it for so ne 
2,500 years. It is the opposite of Zion. Before the Christian era these 
people for centuries had been dispersed in many countries of the ancient 
world, had been assimilated more or less, but remained strangers in a 
foreign land, even as their forefathers in Babylonia. Josephus quo ed 
Strabo as saying, ‘‘This people has already made its way into every city, 
and it is not easy to find any place in the habitable world which has not 
received this nation and in which it has not made its power felt.” 1 For 
a long time they had been Babylonian Jews or Egyptian Jews or Helle¬ 
nistic Jews. Religiously the process led inevitably toward syncretism, 
through art, philosophy, and astrology. A Jew like Philo was the end 
result. 

Sooner or later, wherever they settled, the Jews became the victims of 
suspicion, hatred, and persecution. In all this they were not entirely 
blameless because they tended stubbornly to preserve their cultural and 
religious heritage as an island isolated from the mainstream of life. In 
spite of assimilation and syncretism they remained always “different,” 
looking back to fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, remembering their 
role as chosen of the Lord, and looking forward to vindication and ful¬ 
fillment in “Zion.” Homeless if not rootless, they became the object of 
scorn and the butt of blame. From time to time, however, in one country 
or another, they succeeded in overcoming prejudice and established them¬ 
selves as full citizens. Once in a while they even entered into positions 
of leadership and responsibility. These were the golden ages of Jewish 
history, properly so called because they were so rare. Persecution kept 

1 Antiquities, XIV, vii, 2 (in LCL, VII, 508-9, v. 115). 
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many Jews on the move in the Roman Empire. They were driven from 
Rome by Tiberius early and by Domitian late in the first century. In 
Alexandria the Greeks turned against them more violently than did the 
Romans in Rome. The whilom prosperity of the Jewish community in 
Babylonia was more than once interrupted. The great Jewish centers of 
Nehardea, Nisibis, and Seleucia witnessed massacres. Josephus reported 
that fifty thousand were killed at Seleucia. 

Under these circumstances of continual tension between the Jews and 
their sometimes ungracious hosts, all the more serious were the divisions 
among the Jews themselves. First of all was the different outlook of those 
who lived in Palestine and those of the Diaspora. The latter, for the most 
part strongly Hellenized, were pro-Roman and strove to combat anti- 
Semitism by good citizenship, especially in areas like Egypt and Syria. 
In Palestine itself the party of strong nationalism stood over against the 
Herodians and Sadducees, both of whom favored Rome or at least 
opposed revolutionary movements. Even the nationalists were divided 
into camps. 

A special case were the Samaritans, spurned by all, disdained even by 
the Jews, who hated the thought of their other temple. For centuries 
they fought for life against Jews and Christians, Romans and Moslems. 
Justinian persecuted them under the mistaken notion that they were 
Christian heretics. Pilate persecuted them as Jews. Archelaus persecuted 
them as pariahs, outcasts of Zion. When they were forced to flee, they 
lacked even that final hope which the prophets of the Exile had given 
to the refugees in Babylon—the understanding that God’s sovereignty 
lay over all nations and that his providence was universal. They in¬ 
herited the exclusiveness of the common ancestry with the Jews but 
missed the universalism expressed in Ezekiel and Second Isaiah. Driven 
from their old home, they could not be at home anywhere else, nor could 
they look for the City whose builder and maker is God. 

The troubles of the Jews came to a head in the Great Jewish War of 
a.d. 66-70. The immediate cause was a peremptory demand by Procurator 
Gessius Florus for seventeen talents from the Temple treasury. Emotional 
reaction led to a local rebellion which was not efficiently suppressed. 
The direct cause was Jewish nationalism in the form of Zealotism, which 
came to the fore with the outbreak of violence. The fundamental cause 
was the sovereignty of Rome, which remained as an obstacle to the 
dream of revival of the old Davidic kingdom. The rebellion exploded in¬ 
to a full war because the responsible authorities repeatedly responded to 
the danger with too little vigor. Gessius failed to put down the rebellion. 
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King Agrippa II failed to stop the spread. Proconsul Cestius Gallus 
failed to bring sufficient force from Syria to suppress the revolt in :he 
troublesome subprovince. Finally the emperor himself had to send a 
large army under Vespasian. 

When the governor of Syria almost captured Jerusalem and then un¬ 
accountably abandoned the siege, the excitement of the Zealots knew no 
bounds. This was truly a reenactment of the miraculous rescue of he 
ancient city from the powerful clutch of Sennacherib. The rebellion be¬ 
came a holy national crusade to throw off the Roman yoke. Vespasian’s 
tough campaign in 67, which reduced every Jewish strongpoint outs de 
central Judea, failed to dim the ardor for freedom. Although Vespasian 
next year methodically took Antipatris, Lydda, Emmaus, Jericho, and 
Adida, thus effectively isolating Jerusalem, the Jews did not waver, for, 
as John of Gischala the Zealot leader told them, the city would never 
fall because it was God’s own. 2 

Nevertheless, Titus, who was unaware of the celestial protection, be¬ 
sieged Jerusalem in 70, a few days before Passover. In the city were not 
only the regular inhabitants but also thousands of refugees from Judea 
and the northern regions. One of the last to arrive was John of Gischala, 
who had already taken the measure of Roman might. Zealot of Zealots, 
he was inspired to fight to the last in the faith that God would never 
abandon his own. Josephus wrote that many Zealot “brigands” “stole 
into poor Jerusalem” in her last moment. 3 Titus had at his disposal 
four full legions plus numerous auxiliaries. Shortly before, only three 
legions had conquered all Armenia. For five months the Floly City held 
out against this truly overwhelming force. At last the central forts— 
Antonia, the Temple, and the Herodian Palace—were taken foot by foot. 
Perhaps by accident the Temple was utterly destroyed. Once again, as 
in ancient times at Shiloh and under Nebuchadnezzer at Jerusalem, ihe 
Temple lay in ruins. As Rabbi Johanan ben Toreta put it, 

Why was Shiloh destroyed? On account of the desecration of the sacrifices 
which was rampant there. As for the First Temple of Jerusalem, why was it 
destroyed? On account of idolatry, incest and bloodshed prevailing there. But 
as to [the Jews of] the Second Temple, we know that they were laboriously study- 

2 Josephus, Jewish Wars, VI, ii, 1 (LCL, III, 404-5, v. 98). Geou yap uirdpxEiv rr|v 
ttoXiv. 

3 Cf. Jewish Wars , IV, ii, 1; iii, 1, 3, (LCX, III, 26, 27, vv. 84 IT.; 36, 37, vv. 121 IT.; 
40, 41, v. 135). 
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ing the Torah and rigidly observing the tithes. Why then were they exiled? 
Because they loved mammon and hated one another. 4 

Perhaps as many as a million Jews were killed or captured. The city, 
so ancient and once so great, was razed; there remained nothing but 
three towers (Hippicus, Phasael [“David’s Tower,” still standing], Mari- 
amne) and part of the west wall. They were a mute tribute to the difficult 
siege and the desperate defense. 5 

Many refugees lost their lives in the holocaust before they had a chance 
to escape. Josephus tells of the capture of many who fled from the city. 
Some of these fell victim to the rumor that they had swallowed jewelry 
and coins as the only means of carrying wealth into exile. Unceremoni¬ 
ously they were ripped open alive as their entrails were searched for 
hidden riches. Ever since then disputes have raged as to just who did 
these dastardly things, the Romans themselves or auxiliary hangers-on. 
Nearly 100,000 of the strongest and best were taken captive either for 
7 itus’ projected Roman triumph or for sale as slaves. 6 These could 
scarcely be regarded—as yet—as refugees. They certainly did increase 
the extent of the Diaspora. Very few ever returned home. The depth of 
the tragedy is reflected in the bitter cry of the Talmud that “for seven 
years the Gentiles fertilized their vineyards with the blood of Israel 
without using manure.” 7 The Jews everywhere were afflicted with a 
terrible cpiestion over the providential sovereignty of God—especially 
the Zealots, who had firmly expected God would protect his people. But 
all the Jews, however they felt about Rome and its power, were ap¬ 
palled at the seeming utter finality of the destruction of Jerusalem. Small 
consolation lay in the memory of recovery from disaster and destruction 
many centuries before after the great Exile. The mind of the Jew was 
seared by the mental picture of the stark tower of Mariamne lonely 
against the hard sky in the midst of desolation. Titus had underlined 
the razing of the city by this fine touch, this permitting shorn symbols 
of strength to stand naked and lifeless. No wonder the Jews were forced 
to ask the meaning of so inexplicable an event. No wonder Second 
Esdras revealed the deep searching in the Salathiel Apocalypse: 

And my heart failed me, for I have seen how thou dost endure those who sin, 
and hast spared those who act wickedly, and hast destroyed thy people, and 

4 Quoted in Salo Baron, Social and Religions History of the Jews , II, 87. 

0 Josephus, Jewish Wars , VII, i, 1 (LCL, III, 504-5, vv. 1 If.). 

0 Josephus, Jewish Wars , VI, ix, 3 (LCL, III, 496, 497, v. 420), says 97,000. Milman 
in his history of the Jews figured 101,700. 

7 Babylonian Talmud , Nashim VII, Gittin, 57a (Vol. XXI, 264-65) . 
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hast preserved thy enemies, and hast not shown to any one how thy way njiay 
be comprehended. Are the deeds of Babylon better than those of Zion? Or has 
another nation known thee besides Israel? Or what tribes have so believed jhy 
covenants as these tribes of Jacob? Yet their reward has not appeared and their 
labor has borne no fruit. 8 

Rabbi Joshua summarized the general feeling: “Since the destruction of 
the Temple there has been no day without some curse, the dew has not 
fallen to the good of the crops, and the taste of the fruit has gone/ 1 y 

This was certainly true for Palestine, especially Judea. No Jewish 
community of any size survived in this province closest to the Holy Ci ty. 
The population was destroyed, deported, or in pathetic groups reduced 
to utter destitution. The center of Jewish life shifted northward to 
Galilee, which had bent like a reed before the Roman might. The move¬ 
ment out of Palestine was of a twofold nature. First was the immediate 
forced emigration. Second was a slower voluntary emigration as condi¬ 
tions became hopeless. Palestine ceased to be a focus for Jewish living. 
Later signs of life, such as the Bar Kochba revolt of the second century 
and the development of a Palestinian Talmud, were more like the in¬ 
voluntary stirrings of a dying man. 

On the other hand, here was no new experience. The Jews had been 
through this passage before. They could at least take heart in the knowl¬ 
edge that, if God existed and cared at all, he was with them anywhbre 
they might go. The decisive religious message came in the first Exjile. 
Perhaps for this reason there appeared no full-fledged “lamentations.” 
The shedding of tears was indeed bitter but not endless. The old refrain 
was now heard again that the Jews, having done that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord, were being disciplined. They began to look once 
more to the divine Law which had always been a guidepost. Again they 
put themselves to the study of the Torah. The Temple was gone. The 
Torah remained. Moreover, the Torah could serve as a unifying povjer, 
a cohesive force, to counteract the centrifugal force of the Diaspora. Mijtch 
of the impact of despair was lost in the renewed concentration on the 
meaning of the Law for God's people. 

One of the refugees from Jerusalem was Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai. 
For many decades after 70 he and a little coterie of scholars kept alive 
the flame of biblical study which had flourished among the followers of 
Hillel and Shammai. Under the new sobering conditions they resolved 

8 II Esd. 3:29-33. 

• Baron, II, 112. 
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the heady controversies of the past, fixed the scriptures in a standard 
canon, and laid the ground for the development of the study and com¬ 
mentary which found expression in the Palestinian Talmud. 10 Through 
Rabbi Akiba to Meir and Judah the Mishnah took form and laid a foun¬ 
dation for the impressive structure of the great Talmud, the commentary 
on commentaries. The Jews no longer had the Temple, that monument 
raised for the glorification of the place of sacrifice, the holy of holies 
where God dwelt. But they still had the Book. Now they became more 
and more a people of the Book. Like the stones of the Temple the 
studies and interpretations of the Torah rose, commentary on commen¬ 
tary, over several centuries, until a structure of biblical study as im¬ 
pressive as the Temple rose around the Ploly Scriptures. It was not yet 
time to ask whether this new structure was as far removed from the 
original Word of God as the Temple was from the Ark of the Covenant. 

Within the Roman Empire the lot of the dispersed Jews was mixed. 
Around a.d. 100 there lived approximately the following numbers: 
100,000 in Italy, 100,000 in Cyrenaica, 1,000,000 in Egypt, 2,500,000 in 
Palestine (mostly in Galilee), 1,000,000 in Asia Minor, and 1,000,000 
in Babylonia. Besides these there were many, inestimable in number, in 
the western regions of Europe and farther east in Asia. 11 Two-fifths of 
Alexandria was Jewish. In Rome lived fifty thousand Jews. Perhaps 
10 percent of the population of the Empire was Jewish. In one way or 
another almost all were or had been refugees. The prime forces had been 
military and economic, but behind both of these lay the central religious 
factor which continued to make the Jews largely unassimilable. In this 
very broad sense they were religious refugees. 

Troubles and misunderstandings increased during the long reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian. The former wrecked the Jewish community of 
Egypt and destroyed that of Cyprus. The latter was reasonable enough, 
but stubborn and ill informed. Pie did not realize what was involved in 
his projects to rebuild Jerusalem as a Gentile city (to be called Aelia 
Capitolina) and to forbid mutilations. Included in the latter was cir¬ 
cumcision. To the Romans this practice was not only meaningless but 
distasteful and worthy of derision. Hadrian was, but should not have 
been, surprised to learn that the Jews were again in revolt. Under the 
unlikely alliance of the spiritual leader, Rabbi Akiba, and the young 
firebrand. Bar Kochba, Palestine once more became the scene of a major 

10 See Abram L. Sachar, History of the Jeivs, p. 145. Also see Michael Avi-Yonah, 
Geschichte der Juden im Zeitalter des Talmud, pp. 62, 64, 140. 

11 See map in Solomon Grayzel, History of the Jews, p. 138. 
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challenge to Roman authority. Perhaps a half-million Jews died | as 
Severus, Hadrian's general, subdued the country city by city. Dio Cassjius 
reported 580,000 killed in action. 12 Thousands of others starved, wjere 
sold as slaves, or fled to the hills and far away. Everything Jewish was 
now forbidden—sabbath observance, fasts and holy days, study of pie 
Torah. Jews were forbidden even to enter the pagan city built on the 
site of ancient Jerusalem. Even more stark became the contrast between 
the slow decline of Palestinian Judaism and the rise of Judaism of the 
Diaspora. Refugees fled in all directions but mainly to Babylonia, Arabia, 
and Egypt. This was in the years 132—34. Not until the time of Antoninus 
Pius was the pressure relieved. Then a certain amount of resettlement] in 
Palestine took place. 

During these difficult times the Jews and the Christians had parted 
company. Until 70, at least in Jerusalem itself, Jewish Christians could 
and did consider themselves in some manner part of the larger com¬ 
munity. Although some of them may have left the city before the Great 
Jewish War, probably many if not most remained under the powerful 
force of Jewish nationalism and perished with the fall of the city. 13 Nat¬ 
urally the Christians who survived interpreted the defeat as a judgment 
of God on the blind and vindictive Jews, who were now said to have 
rejected the Savior. All the more was this attitude in evidence during 
the revolt of Bar Kochba. Christians had by that time completely eman¬ 
cipated themselves from the forces of Jewish nationalism and took no 
part at all in the revolt. They particularly rejected the claims to messi air¬ 
ship put forward by the fanatic followers of Bar Kochba. They rejoiced 
at his downfall. For his part the Jewish leader regarded Christians u s a 
dangerous fifth column. Jewish scholars began to deride the gospel, 
punning in Hebrew that the Evvangelion was aven gilyon (“sheet of 
falsehood") or avon gilyon (“sheet of sin") . 14 The tragic parting of 
the ways of the sister faiths was complete, setting the stage for a thousand 
years of shameful persecution and hatred, in which neither side was 
blameless. 

B. The Diaspora 

The fall of Jerusalem, both in the Great Jewish War and in its sequel 
in the second century, meant the end of Jewish life as it had been ever 

12 See Baron, II, 97-98. 

13 This thesis is strongly set forth by S. G. F. Brandon, Fall of Jerusalem . 

14 Baron, II, 132. 
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since the recovery from the great Exile. Replacing the Temple were 
architecturally the synagogue and intellectually the Talmud. In the 
synagogue the priest was not so important, but the worshiping congre¬ 
gation was central. The synagogue service, increasingly rich liturgically, 
substituted for the sacrificial act of the Temple. The cantor appeared 
to help fill the vacuum. The rest of the tradition was taken up by the 
teacher and the scholar. The synagogue, whatever else it was, was first of 
all a school and secondly a house of worship. Thus the Jewish people, 
wherever they lived, under whatever conditions of servitude or oppres¬ 
sion—and occasionally freedom—possessed a twofold point of reference 
for self-understanding. This double reference was the synagogue and the 
family. In holding close to these two anchors they were able to maintain 
a strong sense of Jewish community in spite of wide geographical sep¬ 
aration, cultural diversity, and political loyalty. “Repulsed by the out¬ 
side world, the Jewish people turned more and more inward.” 15 In the 
midst of terrific pressures that altered the very bases of civilization, the 
Jews managed to adjust to the new conditions. Torn from their ancient 
agrarian orientation, they had to live in an increasingly urban environ¬ 
ment, surrounded by manifold restrictions which inexorably drove them 
into set lines of social expression. The commercial Jew as a typical 
denizen of the large city was, through no desire of his own, in process of 
being formed. In those few regions where they constituted a majority 
(Galilee, parts of Babylonia), Jews tended to retain the agricultural 
basis of life as inherited from time immemorial. However they were 
situated, they worked hard for long hours. There was nothing in the 
Jewish tradition, either ancient or modern, which thwarted incentive to 
hard work with the hope of modest reward. “The Torah has compassion 
on Israel’s money” is Baron’s quotation from the Talmud. 16 

Now, along with the synagogue as educational and spiritual institution, 
developed the intellectual and spiritual life of Israel through the tre¬ 
mendous effort that brought into being the Talmud. When Rabbi Johan- 
an ben Zakkai and his associates succeeded in fixing the canon of the 
Scripture toward the end of the first century, they provided a base on 
which several centuries of turned-inward and intertwined scholarship 
built an edifice of interpretation and commentary unparalleled in the 
history of the world. Johanan’s school, established at Jamnia (Jabneh) 
in Roman territory not far from the Mediterranean between Joppa and 

15 Ibid., pp. 290-91. Baron gives the most incisive and powerful interpretation of 
Jewish life in relation to society. 

10 Ibid., p. 256. 
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Ashdod, under permission from die Roman conquerors, constituted a 
bridge between the lost world of the old Temple society and the new 
world of the synagogues of the Diaspora. That which was most precious 
in the heritage, the Law of Moses, was preserved. It was said that the 
prophecy of Hosea was vindicated: “For I desire steadfast love and not 
sacrifice, the knowledge of God, rather than burnt offerings’' (Hos. 6 :6). 
At Jamnia began the process whereby the oral tradition on the under¬ 
standing of the Law, the Torah, was preserved and codified and finally 
written down into the Mishnah. Rabbi Judah in die third century per¬ 
formed die work of organization of this tradition. When the Mishnah 
took written form, it became more and more a code of interpretive law 
which overshadowed the Bible itself. 

Thereafter for two hundred years the Mishnah itself became the object 
of study and interpretation, in the series of commentaries known as the 
Gemara. Thus a fulsome commentary was provided for the Mishaah, 
which was itself a commentary on the Scripture. By the end of the 
fourth century in Palestine and die year 500 in Babylonia the process 
was nearly complete whereby the piling of study on study assumed the 
immense proportions of the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmudim. 
Taking into consideration the many levels of interpretation and illus¬ 
tration and explanation and definition, distinguishing between the fonnal 
legal study and commentary on die one hand and informal popular 
narrative and storytelling on the other, the Halakah and the Haggada, 
Jewish scholars were provided with an endless challenge for lifelong 
study guaranteed to anesthetize them against all threats from the outside 
world and against all privations of the body and spirit generic to their 
situation in life. Turned in on the world of the Talmud, Jews found they 
could ignore the more readily both the heady currents of intellectual! life 
outside and the cold drafts of their rooms inside. H. Graetz in his clkssic 
history of the Jews summarized this significance of the Mishnah period 
as follows: 

Thus, the supplements to the law of Moses or to the Pentateuch finally came 
to a dose. For four consecutive centuries, since the Maccabean period when 
tradition entered as an active factor into the life of the people, the oral law 
was trembling in the balance, as it were. Maintained by the Pharisees, denied 
by the Sadducees, exaggerated by the school of Shammai, given a biblical basis 
by Hillel and R. Akiba, greatly enriched and partly combated by their sucessors, 
the oral law received a definite shape only through R. Judah, and, by its con- 
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tents and form, exerted a far-reaching spiritual influence over a long course of 
centuries. Alongside of the Scriptures, the Mishna became the chief source of 
spiritual stimulation and research; at times it crowded out even the Scriptures, 
and remained the sole mistress. It became the spiritual tie that united the 
scattered members of Israel, and rendered a visible bond of union unnecessary. 17 

In this way the Jew, cut off from the common currents of life in the 
world, turned to the Law of his fathers and erected on it a mighty edifice. 
If the Haggacla offered a treasury of popular folklore, the Talmud was 
first of all a book of law, the Halakah. This concept of the rule of life as 
a rule of law so completely permeated Jewish life under the aegis of the 
Talmud that every aspect of existence, however insignificant, came under 
its supervision. The simple act of eating breakfast became a formidable 
ritualistic exercise. The service of the Talmud lay not so much in new 
insights as in new bonds by which the whole life of the people was bound 
to the Torah. At the same time walls of defense were raised against the 
slightest threat of intrusion from outside. Syncretism and Gnosticism, 
once threats to the integrity of the faith, were so no more, and what little 
was left of foreign influence was largely eliminated by the tight webs of 
the Talmud. It might almost be said that the Talmud raised defenses not 
only against the “outside world” but against the world itself. Jewish life 
became increasingly artificial as it suffered from close inbreeding. All of 
this was a defense mechanism forced on the Jews by the nature of life in 
the Middle Ages, whether in the West or in the East. 18 

The locale of the greatest development of Talmudic studies was Baby¬ 
lonia. In the time that Palestine languished under deathblows, Babylonia 
produced a flourishing Jewish society almost without compare in the 
Roman Empire. The “Babylonian Jerusalem” was Nahardea on the 
Euphrates River in old Babylonia, the lower portion of Mesopotamia. 
This city was almost wholly a Jewish community. There was a large 
Jewish population in the capital city, Ctesiphon. So important were the 
Jews that they were privileged to enjoy their own more or less autono¬ 
mous government under an “exilarch.” Spiritual leadership was provided 
by the “Geonim,” leaders of the academies which produced the Talmud. 
During the Middle Ages a long process of emigration and consequent 
decline set in, deriving partly from political and partly from economic 
forces. There was never any mass movement resulting from persecution. 

17 Popular History of the Jews, II, 354. 

18 See the fine discussion in Baron, II, 290 ff. 
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But gradually Babylonia declined as a center of Jewish life, and by 1000 
there was not much left of the former glory. 19 

Thus it may be said that one of the most comprehensive literary 
monuments of religious faith, the Jewish Talmud, was in large measure 
the product of a refugee movement. Although many Jewish families had 
lived in Babylonia so long they had lost touch with the original motiva¬ 
tion, new incursions of refugees from time to time kept alive the central 
meaning of the great Exile. As the left-overs of that Exile merged with 
the newcomers of the Diaspora, together they built a new life and culture 
in the land of their adoption, and together they presented to the world 
of Judaism an impressive testimony of faith. 

Roman authorities had been puzzled from the very outset by the 
problem of handling the Jews. Because of their unique religious heritage 
they were always a special case. When the Romans were wise, they recog¬ 
nized this and dealt circumspectly with their touchy subjects. By the 
time of Caracalla (212) the Jews had been granted the rights of Roman 
citizenship. The accession of Constantine, however, which meant so 
much for good and evil for Christians, meant for the Jews the beginning 
of the process by which they were strictly and increasingly limited in their 
rights under the law. Constantine forbade Jews to make converts of 
Christians. 20 Constantius introduced definitely anti-Jewish laws, which 
forbade intermarriage and the owning of slaves. The first of these led to 
the long series of regulations by which the Jew was isolated, ultimately 
in the ghetto; the second led to the economic bottleneck by which the 
Jew was forced into small business and finance. Although Theodosius 
preserved the basic legal status of the Jews, which, through the Theodosi- 
an and Justinian Codes and the legislation of Pope Gregory I entered 
into the legal theory of the Middle Ages, the second Theodosius (439) 
prevented Jews from holding any public office that possessed monetary 
value or status, and he forbade the building of any new synagogues. 
Justinian forbade Jews (or heretics) to witness against a Christian in 
court. 

One result of this legal hedging in was increasing persecution, sporadic 
and local but none the less vigorous. Forty thousand Jews were driven 
out of Alexandria in 415. 21 This was the ancient city in which Jews 

10 Grayzel, p. 278. Sec also the report in Jacob R. Marcus, ed., Jew in the Medieval 
World , pp. 185 ff., where a late account is given from the year 1168 by one Benjamin 
of Tudela. 

20 Examples of imperial legislation are conveniently given by Marcus, pp. 4-7 

21 G. F. Abbott, Israel in Europe , p. 47. 
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had taken an active role ever since the clays of the great Exile. It was the 
city of Philo. But the fanatic crowds, led by monks and supported by 
Patriarch Cyril, had their way. The disapproval of the political au¬ 
thorities, who had more thought of the economic and cultural welfare 
of the city, was not sufficient to prevent the exodus. Many of the refugees 
from here, and later elsewhere, found their way into the Balkans and 
the Crimea, both of which later became centers for the expansion of 
Zion into central and eastern Europe. 22 Others went north and east on 
a longer journey across the Caucasus Mountains to the region in which 
the unique Khazar kingdom of the Jews developed. Still others took 
refuge in the more remote portions of North Africa, where they settled 
among the Berbers. 

Sometimes the Jews were caught in great events beyond their control. 
As so frequently in the past, now also in the early seventh century an 
Asiatic people, the Persians, descended on Palestine, drove out the Byzan¬ 
tine power, and for a few years gave the Jews respite from Christian 
pressure. For once they were privileged to witness the massacre and mass 
exile of Christians, as some 37,000 led by Patriarch Zechariah were driven 
from the Ploly City and the True Cross was taken as a prize to Ctesiphon. 
One can understand if not defend the participation of Jews in these 
killings. The period in which the Jews were deputized by the Persians as 
masters in Jerusalem was short. First the Persians themselves were dis¬ 
illusioned and suspicious. Then in 628 the Eastern emperor Heraclius 
was able to recover most of the lost territory, recaptured Jerusalem, and 
under the urging of fanatic monks permitted the mass expulsion of Jews 
once again. These fled to the country, where many died, or followed the 
ancient refugee path to Egypt. 23 No doubt, in the process, Christians 
who had formerly killed Jews were killed by Jews during the brief 
victory of the Persians, and after the return of Heraclius many Jews who 
had killed Christians were now killed by Christians. Bigotry and persecu¬ 
tion have never been the monopoly of any single ecclesiastical tradition. 
One may be justified in wondering whether any minority group, given 
enough power for a sufficiently long period, can resist the temptation to 
move in against the opposition. Does power always corrupt? 

Another large movement of history in which the Jews became em¬ 
broiled was the progress of Islam about one hundred years after the 
Persian advance in the time of Heraclius. In the same manner as a 
vigorous Byzantine emperor rose at the crucial time against the Persians, 

22 Grayzel, p. 282. 

23 Graetz, II, 466-67. 
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so in the early eighth century appeared Leo III, the Isaurian emperor, 
to stem the tide of Islam. This new faith recently sprung horn the depths 
of Arabia had by the second decade spread throughout the Near East as 
far into Asia as the Indus and Oxus river valleys, across the length of 
the North African coast, all the way across Gibraltar, and into Spain. 
Tremendous pressure concentrated on the hoary boundaries of the By¬ 
zantine Empire. Once again Constantinople was threatened, this time 
by direct siege. Only after a full year of terrible struggle on the Bosporus 
between rival naval forces did the Moslems abandon the effort and turn 
away. 

Leo, having saved Christendom in the East, proceeded to safeguard 
it further by persecution of the Jews. Especially after 723, when an 
imperial proclamation required universal baptism, were the Jews sub¬ 
ject to great harassment. They found two ways out: Thousands sub¬ 
mitted outwardly, received baptism, became “New Christians,” and con¬ 
tinued to live and worship inwardly as Jews. But thousands of others 
departed the land and went to that new haven, Khazaria, north of the 
Caucasus. Some of course found release in death. 

Of utmost importance is the observation that the fundamental law of 
the Empire was not changed through all these difficult times. 24 It soon 
became quite clear to the ecclesiastical authorities that mass forced con¬ 
versions settled nothing but only clouded the issues. Sudden drives by 
Heraclius and Leo did more harm than good. They ran directly counter 
to the legal attitude of the church and the law of the Roman Empire as 
progressively codified. Only three years after his proscription of Judaism 
Leo issued yet another codification of Roman-Byzantine law in winch 
nothing new was decreed regarding Judaism. The Second Council of 
Nicaea, 787, which attempted to repair some of the damage done by lie 
extended iconoclastic controversy, decided: 

Certain deceitful adherents of the religion of the Hebrews, thinking to mock 
Christ our Lord, pretend to be Christians while secretly denying him and 
stealthily observing the Sabbath and other Jewish customs. We prescribe that 
they be admitted neither to communion nor to prayer, nor into the church, out 
that the Hebrews should live openly according to their own religion. They 
should neither baptize their children, nor purchase slaves, nor possess them. 
Should one of them voluntarily convert himself and wholeheartedly confess, 
scorning their customs and pursuits, and in addition refuting and reforming 
others, then accept and baptize such an individual as well as his children. 

24 See, on this and the movements of the people, Baron, III, 176-77, 185-90. 
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Moreover, guard him from apostasizing to the usages of the Hebrews. Never 
accept one who is not of this type. 25 

A long time would be needed, and many more hard lessons, before the 
advocates of forced commitment finally decided that policy would never 
work as intended but only make either martyrs or hypocrites. The Inqui¬ 
sition would extirpate heresy by driving it ever deeper into the hidden 
recesses of the defiant mind. Charlemagne would baptize the Saxons, 
who would be Christians for a day. Cromwell and others would make 
Protestants of the Irish. The Lord's own in New England would pile 
tension on tension over the pretended conversions of their children 
until they found relief in the Halfway Covenant. It didn't work. It never 
lasted. The human spirit has proved most resilient. 

The Romans and Byzantines, to say nothing of later churchmen, would 
have been well advised if from the beginning they had adhered to the 
fundamental principles already laid down, which provided for (1) 
limited toleration of Jews, (2) civil protection, and (3) inferior status. 
In this regard the Eclogues of Leo were much the same as earlier codes 
of Theodosius and Justinian. Increasingly, of course, the lively emphasis 
of the law lay in the third area, designed to keep the Jews perpetually in 
a secondary position. That is the reason for the strong provision against 
the holding of responsible public office, a provision honored more fully 
in die Byzantine East than in the West. 

When the Jewish population of the large cities of the East fled under 
the various persecutions from the time of Justinian through that of Leo, 
many made their way across the Black Sea to its northeastern shores or, 
more laboriously, overland across the formidable passes of the Caucasus 
Mountains into the region of the Khazars, These people had been de¬ 
moralized by a succession of incursions of Turks, Avars, and odiers, and 
the country was in virtual anarchy. Having recovered in their original 
area, which lay between the Black and Caspian seas, they spread into the 
region of the Don and the Sea of Azov. Before the end of the seventh 
century they had established a kingdom which controlled both the 
Black-Caspian trade route to the East and the Don-Volga portage. Amidst 
the pressures of the Moslem-Byzantine conflict in the seventh and eighth 
centuries the Khazars managed to maintain an uneasy neutrality, leaning 
one way or another. Although the power of Islam subdued Khazaria 
after long warfare, the Moslem empire declined rapidly. In the period 

25 Ibid,, pp. 177-78. Canon 8 of the council is in Giovanni Mansi, Collectio, XIII, 
427. 
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between the decline of the Moslem empire and the rise of Russia under 
the Varangians Khazaria played an influential role in the affairs of 
western Asia. 

A little before the middle of the eighth century the royal dynasty, 
contemplating the three major religions of the time, chose Judaism e ver 
Christianity or Islam. Perhaps the major factor in this decision was the 
political tension between the two militarily powerful religions. Gradually 
the royal choice influenced the gentry and the people until Khazaria 
became virtually a Jewish kingdom. Refugees of Jewish ancestry had 
been pouring into the land for centuries, not only from Constantinople 
and Alexandria, but also from the East, Armenia, and Iran. 26 Om of 
the unique features of the kingdom, which in many ways owed its charac¬ 
ter to the persistent refugee movements, was practically complete religious 
toleration. When this is contrasted to the prevailing attitudes almost 
everywhere else, whether in Byzantine or Western Christendom or Mos¬ 
lem lands, its significance is the more startling. Here, along the trade 
routes connecting Europe with Asia, or in the Khazar cities like the 
capital, I til, trade flourished between representatives of the most antago¬ 
nistic religions of the day, in an atmosphere of security and good faith. 
One high Khazar tribunal consisted of two Jews, two Christians, two 
Moslems, and one pagan. One lesser ruler near the Caucasus boundary 
celebrated the sabbath on Friday with the Moslems, on Saturday with 
the Jews, and on Sunday with the Christians! 27 

While the Jews were being hedged in or exiled from the Byzan;ine 
Empire, in the West Jews were the objects of attention both from the 
papacy and from the new barbarian governments. Early in the sixth 
century Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths in Italy, replied to a request 
for permission to repair a synagogue in the following equivocal manner: 
“We grant you the permission, but we believe we do a good thing when 
we censure the wish of the misled. We cannot order your faith, for no 
one can be forced to believe against his will.” 28 At the end of the same 
century Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) reaffirmed the principle under 
which Jews should continue to enjoy the protection of Roman law. He 
strongly opposed misguided attempts by the Christian faithful to force 
baptism on the Jews. Writing to the bishops of Arles and Marseilles he 
stated, 

20 Baron, III, 196-97. Grayzel, p. 280, has a map showing extent in the seventh 
century. 

27 Baron, III, 200. 

28 Ibid., p. 26. 
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For when anyone is led to the baptismal font, not by die sweetness of in¬ 
struction, but by compulsion, if he returns to his former superstition he perishes 
the more grievously from the very cause which seemed to be for him the begin¬ 
ning of a new life. I therefore beg your fraternity to preach frequently to these 
persons, and to appeal to them in such a manner that the kindness of the 
teacher more than anything else makes them desire to change their former 
mode of life. 20 

He ordered that the Jews of Palermo be compensated for the synagogue 
which had been seized by the bishop for a church. Later he wrote: “Just 
as one ought not to giant any freedom to the Jews in their synagogues 
beyond that permitted by law, so should the Jews in no way suffer in 
those things already conceded to them.” 30 He defended the right of the 
Jews to keep their synagogues undisturbed but found in law no guarantee 
that they could build new ones. Although the pope was willing to support 
missionary efforts to the Jews, and was willing to employ the persuasion 
of worldly profit, he remained true to the principles of Roman law in 
rejecting the use of force. His influence carried these principles into the 
long centuries of the Middle Ages. They always lay behind legal enact¬ 
ments regarding Jews, in spite of their denial through mob violence, 
provincial prejudice, and outright defiance. In the tenth century Pope 
Leo VII took the line that, after all efforts had been made to convert the 
Jews in Mainz, they should not be forcibly baptized but rather expelled 
from the community . 31 There is no indication that his advice was fol¬ 
lowed in Mainz at that time. And the Jews were never expelled from 
Rome itself. 

From time to time authorities in church and state were not in accord. 
The famous king of the Franks, Charlemagne, gave protection to the 
Jews in spite of opposition from some of the vigorous churchmen of his 

20 Ep., I, No. 47, in PL, Vol. 77, 510-11: “Dum enitn quispiam ad baptismatis fontem 
non praedicationis snavitate, sed necessitate pervenerit, ad pristinam superstitionem 
remeans, inde deterins moritur, wide renatus esse videbatur. Fraternitas ergo vestra 
hujusmodi homines frcquenti praedicatione provocet, quatenus mutare veteran 
vitam magis de doctoris snavitate desiderent!* F. H. Dudclen, Gregoiy the Great, 
II, 153-54. 

30 Ep., IX, No. 55, in PL, Vol. 77, col. 994: “. . . quia sicut illis quidquam in syna- 
gogis suis facere, ut et ipsi prius scripsimus, ultra quam lege decretum est, non debet 
esse licentia; ita eis contra justitiam et aequitatem nec praejudicium, nec aliquod 
debet inferri dispendium.” Cf. Ep., VIII, No. 25, in PL, Vol. 77, cols. 927-28: “Sicut 
Judaeis non debet esse licentia quidquam in synagogis suis ultra quam permissum est 
lege praesumere, ita in his quae eis concessa sunt nullum debent praejudicium susti - 
nere.” 

31 Baron, IV, 6. 
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realm, such as Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, and Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims. 32 The able Frankish ruler recognized the value of these peculiar 
subjects and even employed at least one of them in diplomatic missions. 
On the other hand, Charles introduced the humiliation of a special 
Jewish oath for testimony in court. At least Jews were permitted to 
testify. 

In another of the barbarian kingdoms, Visigothic Spain, Jews found 
themselves the pawns in a struggle between Christian and Moslem forces 
in which, throughout the long Middle Ages, their interests shifted from 
one side to the other. With the conversion of Reccarecl I in 589 there 
began a period of vigorous persecution which lasted until the Moslem 
conquest of Spain in 711. 33 An extreme opponent, King Sisebut, promul¬ 
gated a decree in 613 that all Jews forthwith become Christian. At die 
same time he forbade any Jew to leave the country. Nevertheless, many 
Jews did escape into exile. Later in the same century it was ordained that 
Jews who refused Christian baptism should, after shaving of the head 
and one hundred lashes, be exiled. Thus irrational pressures strove at 
once to restrain Jews from emigration and to drive them out. This 
oscillation between enforced residence and expulsion was characteristic 
of persecutions, not only of Jews, but also of Christians, in many lands in 
later centuries. Jews therefore welcomed with relief the Moslem conquest 
of the early eighth century. Now began almost seven hundred years (to 
1492) in which Moslem and Jewish cultures met and benefited mutually 
in one of the great golden ages of Jewish history. The fruit was seen in 
such high achievements as those of Judah Halevi in literature and Mai- 
monides in philosophy. In the twelfth century, however, when the Chris¬ 
tian reconquest of Spain was advancing, the fanatic Moslem Almohades 
dominated North Africa and, temporarily, Spain. The tables were turned 
as Jews fled from the south into the Christian state of Castile, to be 
received in kindly fashion by the government. 34 


C. Rise of Islam and a Jewish Golden Age 

Except for the long years of the Hebrew kingdom and isolated periods 
and regions such as the Khazar kingdom of the eighth century and 
Israel in the twentieth, the Jews have lived perforce in countries ruled by 

32 Graetz, III, 60 f., 66 ff. 

33 Sachar, p. 168; Baron, III, 38-39; Marcus, p. 22. 

34 Sachar, p. 177. 
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non-Jews. As a minority, although sometimes a substantial one, they 
existed under various degrees of toleration. In this general situation their 
life under Moslems was not in the slightest different from that under 
Christians. Sometimes the rulers were tolerant; at other times they were 
intolerant. If Christian rulers were usually more intolerant than Moslem, 
the most intolerant of all were the rigorous Moslem Almohades of North 
Africa and Spain, from whose oppressive persecution Jews found welcome 
refuge among the Christian rulers of Spain. No clear line can be drawn 
along religious divisions. Moslems and Christians were much alike in 
their relations with their Jewish subjects. Both accepted and cherished 
a rootage in the Old Testament. Both acknowledged the truth of the 
prophetic witness. Both believed in God as commonly accepted by all 
three groups. Only from that point on, especially as expressed in the 
terms of their historic origin, did the majority faiths of Islam and 
Christianity depart from the common heritage. In the long run, of course, 
these distinctive elements were to prove decisive. To the Moslems Mo¬ 
hammed marks as definitive an advance beyond Judaism as does Christ 
to Christians. The common heritage thus recedes farther and farther as 
the Jews are identified as those who reject Mohammed, who reject Christ. 
Yet the historic experience of the Jews under Moslem rule was quite 
different from that under Christians. Sometimes the contrasts were star¬ 
tling. They do not particularly redound to the credit of either Moslems 
or Christians. 

Jews had been at home in Arabia for centuries before the time of 
Mohammed. Their history goes back at least to the time of the great 
Exile in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. The population was increased in 
both quantity and quality by later immigrations of refugees from the 
tragic events of 70 and 135. These people had adjusted well to Arabic 
culture, with which they had much in common. In many areas they were 
leaders in the community. 36 

The appearance of Mohammed on the stage of history in 622 was, for 
the Jews as for all odiers, at first like a small cloud on the horizon. 36 
He seemed then to find common cause with the prophetic tradition of 
the Old Testament. But when the Jews did not recognize in him a new 
and greater prophet than all, his sympathy turned to antagonism. From 
that time on, Jews stood in about the same position to Moslems as they 
did to Christians and hence played an equivocal role in the startling 

35 Graetz, II, 488-89. See also Baron, III, 64. 

36 The early relations of the Jews with Mohammed are discussed in Baron, III, 
75 ff., and in Graetz, II, 502 ff. 
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spread of Islam over much of the Mediterranean world. Beginning in 
634, the tide of Islam swept everything—except, as always, Constanti¬ 
nople—before it, through the Near East, Egypt, and across North Africa. 
Presently Baghdad became a populous and lively city of two million 
(while all England had less than that till the end of the Middle Ages). 
Upon some occasions the Jews found themselves victims of the sudden 
rush of conquest, so efficiently promoted by the first caliph (successor 
to Mohammed), Omar I. Already Mohammed had expelled the Jews 
from Medina and confiscated their goods. They fled to Syria. Within a 
few years their main settlements in Arabia were destroyed, and they were 
expelled from one of their chief cities, Khaibar in the north. 37 1 hey 
fled to Palestine and Babylonia. In both these areas they were shortly 
swallowed up again in the advance of Islam. Omar took Jerusalem in 
636 and laid the foundations for the great mosque of the Rock. That 
ancient city had become thrice holy as Christians, Jews, and now Mos¬ 
lems made pilgrimage to it. 

At the same time that some Jews were being expelled by the Moslems, 
others were acting as a sort of fifth column in alliance against Christian 
rulers. In general the Jews welcomed the Moslem conquerors as a relief 
from oppression by the Christian governments. Throughout the Middle 
Ages they enjoyed under their new rulers a degree of freedom unattain¬ 
able in Christian lands. One of the highest periods of Jewish culture was 
that in Moslem Spain before the Almohades and the eventual Christian 
reconquest. In Babylonia Omar recognized the successor of the exilai chs, 
the semiautonomous political leader of the Jewish community, and also 
promoted the prestige of the intellectual and religious leaders of the 
academy of Sura, the Geonim. The Eastern caliphates continued the 
policy of toleration. A document of uncertain text and origin, the so- 
called Pact or Code of Omar, was designed to preserve the Jews in an 
inferior but legally definable position throughout Islamic lands. The 
main idea was that, under strict limitations, they could enjoy freedom of 
worship and civil security. Since this was exactly their juridical position 
in Christian Europe, the variations in the experience under Moslem and 
Christian arose chiefly from the different degrees of execution and en¬ 
forcement of the fundamental principles, which themselves were quite 
similar. 38 Under the pact all non-Moslems were forbidden to speak 
critically of the true religion, to seek converts among Moslems, to inter- 

37 Baron, III, 86-87. This was balanced by the expulsion of Christians from Najran 
(Graetz, II, 513). 

38 See Baron, III, 129 IT., on textual difficulties. 
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fere with conversions to Islam, to expand or build synagogues, etc., and 
to ride horses. They were subject to special heavy taxes and required to 
wear some distinctive form of dress, later defined as the yellow patch on 
sleeve and head. 39 Subject to these limitations, not always literally or 
fully enforced, they were privileged to live in relative freedom. 

Under these favorable conditions the Jews enjoyed the luxury of a 
schismatic movement—the Karaite schism. Beginning as a conflict over 
succession to leadership of the academies in Babylonia, it became a funda¬ 
mental dispute over the authority of the rabbinic tradition of the Tal¬ 
mud. “Search well in the Torah,” cried Anan ben David, early leader of 
this “back-to-the-Bible” movement. Commentaries and commentaries on 
commentaries only beclouded the Word. In fact Anan included the 
prophets with the Law and soon found it necessary to provide commen¬ 
tary of his own. Salo Baron summarizes the Kaiaite position under 
three main heads: (1) religious self-abnegation; (2) extreme national¬ 
ism, including total segregation from Gentiles; and (3) metropolitan 
individualism, which means the priority of personal conscience and in¬ 
dividual understanding in the interpretation of the Law. 40 Anan was 
more radical than his followers, who found it necessary to modify the 
rigorous stand of the early leader. Throughout, however, this was a 
protest against enforced uniformity and regimentation by rabbinical 
authority. It chose to emphasize matters of practice and action lathei 
than theology. The inherent individualism inevitably encouraged di¬ 
vision and dismemberment, a trend so threatening by 1000 that the 
leaders sought to reunify the movement under some guiding common 
principles. In this way Karaism developed a tradition of its own to set 
over against the talmudic tradition. The Karaites found a measure of 
sympathy in Christianity insofar as they thought of Jesus as a similar 
rebel against the rabbinical authority of his own day. 

In the long run Karaism remained a small minority movement which 
scarcely threatened the ruling powers of Judaism. Persecution diove 
some Karaites into exile, but in general they were simply ignored. 

Meanwhile, in the West the surge of Islam had poured across the 
Strait of Gibraltar into Visigothic Spain, where the Jews were living 
under very repressive conditions. The appearance of the Moslems in 
711 brought welcome relief. Refugees from Visigothic persecution, who 
had fled to North Africa and southern France (Provence), now returned 


30 Grayzcl, p. 252. 
43 Baron, V, 213, 
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home. 41 Jews openly joined with the Moslem victors and in many cajses 
were rewarded with responsibility for administration of captured citijes. 

The direct consequence of the Moslem advance was the rise in Sppin 
in the early Middle Ages, when barbarism was still dominant over much 
of the rest of Europe, of a unique culture, a blend of Islam and JudaisLn, 
unparalleled in history. An interesting specific example of the interaction 
of the cultures is seen in the appearance of Arabic as a Jewish language. 
This in turn stimulated among the Jews an interest in the recovery of 
Hebrew in refined form. 4 2 Isaac ben Jacob Alfasi, leader of the academy 
at Fez in early life, made most of his notes on the Talmud in Arabic. His 
independent-minded epitome applied Talmudic principles to the com¬ 
mon affairs of life. After the middle of the tenth century the academy! of 
Cordova rose as the first Spanish academy for study of the Talmud. 43 ijut 
not only in the more narrowly Jewish areas did Spanish Judaism flourish 
Poets gave a classic touch to Hebrew literature. Men like Solomon ibn 
Babirel (d. 1069) and Judah ha-Levi (d. 1145) wrote poetic tributes 
to the ideals and dreams of the Jews of all ages. The latter particularly 
dwelt upon the age-old yearning of homeless refugees for an ultimate apd 
final Zion, a true homeland. 

Zion! perfect in beauty! love and grace thou didst bind on to thee of olden tipie; 
and still the souls of thy companions are bound up with thee. 

It is they that rejoice at thy well-being, that are in pain 
Over thy desolation, and that weep over thy ruin— 

They that, from the pit of the captive, pant toward thee, worshipping, 

Everyone from his own place, toward thy gates; 

The flocks of thy multitude, which were exiled and scattered 
From mount to hill, but have not forgotten thy fold; 

Which grasp thy skirts and strengthen themselves 
To go up and take hold of the boughs of thy psalms. 4 * 


Salo Baron is especially rich in his description of the cultural and in- 
tellectual achievements of the medieval Jews during this Spanish golden 
age. 45 


Even after the disruption by the fanatic Moslem Almohades, discussed 
below, this flowering did not wilt. Under friendly Christian rulers <jn- 


41 Grayzel, p. 323; Graetz, III, 19. 

42 Graetz, III, 20-21. 

43 Grayzel, 325. 

44 Judah ha-Levi, Selected Poems of Jehudah ha-Levi p. 6, from “Ode to Zion.” 
By permission of the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

46 See especially Vol. VII. 
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gaged in the serious struggle of reconquest Jewish culture continued to 
grow, divorced from direct contact with Moslem influences. The greatest 
name of all appears in the later twelfth century: Maimonides, as he is 
commonly called. 46 He was the Philo of medieval Judaism, and more. 
Immensely erudite, highly skilled, persuasive and self-assured, Maimoni¬ 
des attempted to interpret the faith of the Jews in terms of general 
medieval thought. He was a refugee himself during part of his life and 
left his mark on more than one country. When he was only thirteen, 
the sudden invasion of the Almohades caught his family in Cordova, 
from which they fled, with thousands of other Jews, to temporary safety 
in North Africa and the free portions of Spain. The family escaped de¬ 
struction for a while by assuming the role of secret Jews in Fez. Later, 
under the favorable rule of Saladin in Egypt, Maimonides found a hap¬ 
pier environment for the work which he pursued under any and all con¬ 
ditions of life. In the line of Talmudic studies he produced the Mishneh 
Torah —the “Second Torah.” This was a succinct commentary on the Law 
which, as Maimonides assured his readers, was all that was needed be¬ 
yond the Law itself for full understanding. In effect he bypassed centuries 
and huge volumes of extensive and intensive commentary. There were 
some who thought this too much. But Maimonides was not one to under¬ 
rate his own achievement. “For this reason I have called this treatise 
Mishneh Torah , for one need but read the written Torah first, and then 
study this book, to learn the entire Oral Law without being required to 
peruse any intervening tract.” 47 His most famous work, however, which 
takes his influence beyond the Jewish community into the universal 
realms of philosophy, was his Moreh Nebuchim , the Guide to the Per¬ 
plexed. Here he undertook something of the same task as Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, who also sought to define the relation of faith and reason. Both, said 
Maimonides, lead to truth; they do not stand in conflict. 

While Jews elsewhere lived under continually deteriorating conditions, 
Spain remained until the fourteenth century a haven of security and 
culture. But at last the long-deferred blow fell. As the Christian recon¬ 
quest came nearer to completion, those elements that have given Spain to 
this day a reputation for intolerance and fanaticism began to gather. 
Sporadic persecutions increased down to the fateful day of the general 
expulsion of 1492 under the overwhelming specter of the Spanish In¬ 
quisition. 

A dress rehearsal under Moslem auspices was held by the schismatic 

46 In addition to Baron, see Graetz, III, 262-92. 

47 Quoted in Baron, VI, 101. 
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Almohades, whose place of origin was western North Africa. Jews and 
Christians alike, to say nothing of unenthusiastic Moslems, felt the sud¬ 
den lash of persecution. The second leader, Abd al-Mumin, who captured 
Morocco in 1146, gave all non-Moslems the simple choice of conversion 
or death. 48 On second thought the alternative of exile was offered, and 
many, both Christian and Jew, left promptly for Spain, Italy, and other 
regions. But many others decided to sit quietly, feign conversion, and 
wait—like the family of Maimonides. When Cordova was captured in 
1148, the same choice was given. 

Fortunately, about this time the Christian rulers of Spain, especially 
Castile, were not fanatics and were favorably disposed toward minority 
groups, including the Jews. Refugee Jews now settled in Castilian cities, 
preeminently Toledo, which became a new center for Jewish culture, 
supported by a Jewish population of 12,000 people gathered into twelve 
synagogues. 49 Some Jews rose high in the government itself and were in 
a position to help fellow Jews fleeing from Moslem tyranny. Thus, as 
Christian Spain illustrated, extremes of tolerance and intolerance were 
to be found among Christians and Moslems. The Almohades were bal¬ 
anced by the earlier enlightened Spanish Moslems. The dreadful expul¬ 
sion of 1492 was balanced by the Castilian refuge of the twelfth century. 


D. Crusades and Aftermath 

Until the end of the eleventh century the Jews of Europe enjoyed 
relative stability. Although persecution broke out from time to time, it 
was local and sporadic. Refugee movements were therefore quite small 
and of temporary nature. With the coming of the Crusades, however, all 
this changed. Two aspects were crucial. First, the pattern of persecution 
became more regular, more sustained, and more widely applied. Second, 
three strands of Jewish history were brought together in a common crisis. 
These three strands had risen in the Latin West, the Byzantine Empire, 
and the lands of Islam. Until the Crusades they had followed more or 
less independent lines. Now they were reunited as Crusaders sewed 
threads of red binding them together. In each area a respectable Jewish 
culture had developed. It was smashed by the force which began in re¬ 
sponse to the challenge of Islam and ended in anti-Jewish pogroms. But 
the persecutors were not wholly committed. Their zeal ran directly 

48 Gractz, III, 214-16. 

10 Ibid., p. 231. 
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athwart their cupidity. Although they wished to wipe out Judaism by 
wiping out the Jews, they also wished to profit from Jewish business and 
financial acumen, which provided an excellent and apparently inexhausti¬ 
ble source for tax revenue, legal and illegal. 

Signs of change preceded the Crusades. Pope Gregory VII increased the 
stringency of regulations binding the Jews. He protested when the king 
of Castile received Jewish refugees from the Moslem Almohades in Spain. 
Yet the First Crusade broke suddenly and shockingly, especially in the 
Rhineland, which served as a broad highway for the rabble as they 
gathered on the call of Pope Urban VI, with considerable violence and 
disrespect for property, whether Jewish or Christian. Rouen, Verdun, 
Trier, Speyer, Metz, Koln, Mainz, Worms, Strasbourg—all were scenes 
of mob attacks on Jews, which sometimes spilled over into destruction of 
the property of others. 50 The bands led by Peter of Amiens were not so 
bad as later groups from England and France. In general the ecclesiastical 
and political authorities strove to maintain order, sometimes even at the 
cost of popularity and personal safety. Often it was a matter of too little 
too late. Many authorities were caught totally unprepared. Others did 
not know what to do. Still others covertly sympathized with the riots. 
Violence was done more by would-be Crusaders passing through than 
by local populations. Occasionally they joined forces. The bishop of 
Koln did what he could to protect Jews and assist their escape to nearby 
cities. 51 The mob got completely out of hand in Worms. Although the 
bishop tried to give protection, the mob attacked the Jews in the epis¬ 
copal palace itself and killed all they could find. The bishop of Speyer 
was more successful in warding off most of the violence. Even there an 
attack on the episcopal palace was repelled with difficulty. But in this 
instance an ecclesiastical prince was vigorous enough to maintain a 
semblance of order, even to the point of punishing some of the crusading 
group. Altogether perhaps more than five thousand Jews lost their lives 
in the Rhineland. 52 In many cases the victims, facing sure death as well 
as violent abuse, killed one another and themselves in a ghastly reenact¬ 
ment of the sacrifice of Abraham on a grand scale. A ritualistic quality, 
symbolized by the sharpened knife, characterized the self-destruction in 
Mainz. The rabbis sometimes recommended this means as the only way 

co Abbott, p. 87. 

B1 Graetz, III, 174. 

G2 This is the conservative estimate of Baron, IV, 105. Graetz, III, 174-75, has over 
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of escape without worse sin from the fury of the Crusaders. 63 Sojme 
people escaped by hiding in the homes of Gentile friends. Others fled 
temporarily to the villages and woods. Few, apparently, went permanently 
into refuge. An undetermined number may have migrated eastward (be¬ 
fore the larger movements of the thirteenth century. This violence in jthe 
Rhineland at the beginning of the Crusades was too sporadic, too ephem¬ 
eral, to cause any fundamental dislocation of peoples. As soon as pos¬ 
sible order was restored, and, except for the lingering grief over the 
losses in so many families, life went on as before. Under the surface, 
however, had been planted the seeds of distrust and suspicion which 
would before long burst forth in the more horrible violence associated 
with politico-religious prejudice of the thirteenth century and the Bl^ick 
Death of the fourteenth. 

When the land portion of the Crusaders passed by Constantinople, 
the government kept a firm hand on these fellow Christians who some¬ 
times became confused as to their objectives. Little damage was done to 
anyone in the domains of the Eastern emperor. 

But the Jews who lived eastward in Moslem lands were as surprised 
as their overlords. Neither Jews nor Moslems, it seems, really understood 
the threat until it had descended. That Christian warriors should have 
marched so far for the sole purpose of driving infidels from the holy 
places was simply unbelievable—until it happened. Jerusalem was die 
center of indiscriminate slaughter. The victors held a service of worship 
in the Holy Sepulcher. Then the Jews, including both Rabbinists aLid 
Karaites, were jammed into a synagogue and burned. 6 * This was in 
1099. A minority of Jews escaped from their city of tragedy and found 
temporary refuge in Gaza and Ascalon, which remained in Egyptian 
hands until 1153. 56 Others went to various communities in Palestine. 
The brunt of violence centered on Jerusalem. Both Jews and Moslems 
were much better treated outside the capital city. In fact, curiously, ihe 
Jews began presently to prefer life under Christian rulers in Palestine 
than that under the Moslems. 66 

By the time of the Second Crusade the authorities had learned a few 
lessons. Both church and state maintained a tighter rein on the zeal of 
Crusaders, and responsible leaders did what they could to protect tjhe 
Jews. Bernard of Clairvaux, whose preaching was so powerful in raising 

63 Baron, IV, 104. 

54 Graetz, III, 177; Sachar, p. 189; Grayzel, p. 342. 

05 Baron, IV, 113. 

80 Ibid,, p. 116. 
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a new crusade, specifically warned against the undesirable by-product of 
Jew baiting. His argument revived the ancient view taken by the church: 

They are living symbols for us, reminding us always of the Lord's passion. 
For this reason they are dispersed to all lands, so that, while they expiate so great 
a crime, they may be everywhere witnesses of our redemption. . . . When the 
time is ripe, all Israel shall be saved. 67 

As a result of this moderation relatively little damage was done en route 
by the Crusaders. Upon occasion Jews of a given locality were brought 
for safety into a local castle until the march was past. In the Holy Roman 
Empire certain cities, like Nurnberg, were set aside as refuges. The 
emperor extended the protection of imperial law to them—but for a 
price. The practice of expecting the Jews to pay for their protection was 
becoming popular. 68 

The Third Crusade was marked by riots against the Jews in England 
rather than on the Continent. Nothing of the sort had happened in 
earlier crusades. But now, under the rather lax administration of the 
wandering King Richard, violence broke out in London and rapidly 
spread, especially to York, where a massacre took place. Except for this 
English affair, however, the Jews were not much inconvenienced by this 
or any later Crusades. 69 Even the Fourth, which wreaked such destruc¬ 
tion on Constantinople, did not directly affect the Jews there, except 
insofar as they were caught in the general rioting. All the persecutions 
attendant on the Crusades did not threaten the status or survival of the 
Jews because they were so sporadic. Wandering armies can be grievously 
hurtful, but they are soon gone. 

On the other hand, if the actual violence was not so great as sometimes 
supposed, the seeds of hatred planted were virulent indeed. One direct 
result of the Crusades was the growth of fear and suspicion. The Jews 
found themselves the objects of an increasing mass of irrational hatred 
occasioned by fear. By 1144 reports were being circulated 00 of ritual 

07 Bernard, Epistolae, No. 363, in PL, Vol. 182, 567: “Vivi quidam apices nobis sunt , 
repraesentantes Dominicam passionem . Propter hoc dispersi sunt in omnes regiones , 
ut dum justas tanti facinoris poenas luunt, testes sint nostrae redemptionis” He then 
quoted Rom. 11:25-26. 

68 Graetz, III, 212. 

69 Baron, IV, 124, 130, emphasized the relative mildness, as against Sachar, p. 191, 
who regards hatred of the Jews as nearly universal. Some Jewish historians have 
clearly exaggerated the persecutions of the Jews during the Crusades. Except for the 
first, there was not a great deal of violence in Europe—or against the Jews in the 
East. 

00 Baron, IV, 132 ff. 
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murders of Christian children by Jews who wanted the blood for dajrk 
religious services. Later the rumor spread that this blood was used jin 
baking unleavened bread for the Passover. Psychologically these fears of 
Jewish plots and murders may be seen as a reaction in Christians caused 
by their own guilt over violence done to the Jews. Violence begets fear 
of violence. Hatred begets hatred. 

The Middle Ages witnessed the development of a special body of law 
which came to be known as Judenrecht . This German term is unique. 
One may read of English law or Roman law as in a sense descriptive of 
its origin. “Jews-law,” on the other hand, describes its object. It was not 
the law of the Jews, but rather the law about the Jews. The roots may be 
found in Roman law. As early as the time of Vespasian a special tax (in 
replacement of the Temple tax) was laid on the Jews. Says Salo Barcn: 
“For the first time the Jews of the whole empire became a special source 
of revenue. Here was born the idea of the Jew as the specific tax payer, 
to play so important a role in later fiscal history.” 61 

From the early Middle Ages this body of law began to appear, not only 
as inherited from the great Roman codifications, but in the Teutonic 
codes. The Sachsenspiegel , for example, stated the following: “Now h^ar 
ye the old peace which the imperial might has established for the land 
of Saxony with the consent of the good people of the land. On all days 
and at all times priests and clerics, girls and women, and Jews shall have 
peace for their possessions and their persons.” 62 Special laws for spec al 
“peace” were enacted as a result of the violence attending the First 
Crusade. The original purpose of this legislation was quite similar to 
that of the Roman codes. Jews, as a people almost always situated as a 
peculiar minority, required special protection. There was both a political 
and a religious ideology behind this concern for their juridical status. 
Ever since the great days of Rome the law of the ancient empire had 
granted special rights to the Jews. Under Caracalla they received the 
rights of citizenship. The Theodosian and Justinian codes had recognised 
their status. The victory of Christianity had not basically changed t^iis 
Roman tradition, had the effect legally only of circumscribing mire 
carefully the degree of freedom accorded the Jew. In theory he still en¬ 
joyed the common rights of life and property, as well as limited freedom 
of worship. In the Holy Roman Empire the Jews came under the special 
protection of the emperor. This took on formal legal character in the 

61 Ibid., II, 105-6. 

02 Sachsenspiegel, Landrecht II, 66, 1 (as quoted in Guido Kisch, Jews in Medieval 
Germany, p. 107. 
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thirteenth century, under the influence of Emperor Frederick II. A 
Jewish Privilege of 1236 described Jews as Servi Camere Nostre, chamber 
servants of the emperor. This people were now under his direct protection 
because, in the medieval sense of the phrase, they became his men. In 
gaining this kind of protection, of course, the Jews by the same degree 
lost freedom. 63 The imperial protection was a very useful thing indeed, 
but it became increasingly apparent that the price for it was high. Not 
only were they “servants,” but they were expected to provide considerable 
financial support in recognition of their privilege. From the idea that 
Jews were chamber servants of the emperor, it was only one step to the 
idea that Jews are servants of all Christian rulers. Rupertus Tuitiensis 
(d. 1135) represents an early form of this theory with his aphorism 
Jnclaei christianis principibus subjecti suntM At first this was a general 
concept with emphasis on the spiritual relations. In the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, it became a specific legal principle governing the life and 
property of Jews. The feudal idea of personal control of serfs (but not, as 
in the manorial system, bound to the soil) stressed the dependence of the 
Jews on the benevolence of Christian overlords. 

There was also a Christian spiritual root of this legal concept. The 
Christians of the early church had long held to the belief in a seiuitus 
Judaeorum. That is to say, as Bernard reminded the Crusaders, part of 
the punishment of the Jews for their heinous crime was to serve, scattered 
wanderers over the face of the earth, as living witnesses to the truth of 
Christianity through their suffering for having rejected it. Augustine had 
put this thought into expression. 65 There was, thus, a “Christian” reason 
for a sort of toleration of the Jews. Limited toleration was necessary in 
order that through the ages they might expiate their crime by wandering 
as homeless refugees. Pope Innocent III expressly used this theory as 
basis for his extended program of legislation on Jewry. He recognized, 
at least at first, the basic right of Jews to civil security and prohibited 
direct attacks or forcible conversions. But he was irritated at what he 
considered undue coddling, as when King Philip Augustus of France 
received back some of the Jews he had expelled, or when King Alphonso 
of Castile employed Jews at court. Fie put the case more strongly than 
usual in a letter to Count Nevers: “The Jews, like the fratricide Cain are 

03 The best study of the juridical position of the medieval Jew, especially in 
Germany, is that of Kisch. Their imperial status is discussed on pp. 143 IT. 

04 Kisch, p. 148. 
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doomed to wander about the earth as fugitives and vagabonds, and their 
faces must be covered with shame. They are under no circumstances to 
be protected by Christian princes, but, on the contrary, to be condemned 
to serfdom/' 66 

Emperor Frederick II first brought the political and ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tions together in formal legislation. Having identified the Jews as his 
“chamber servants,” he explained the justification in the Privilege of 
Vienna in 1237: “For, of old, imperial authority has imposed perpetiial 
servitude on the Jews as punishment for their crime.” 67 

On the side of the church the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215j is 
definitive. It forbade again the appointment of Jews to public office cjnd 
the employment by Jews of Christian servants. It prohibited high interest 
on loans, regardless of the risk involved, and forbade Christian princes 
to connive in Jewish financial operations. Most important, it imposed on 
all Jews everywhere the obligation to wear some distinctive form of d^ess 
for the protection of Christians who otherwise might not easily identify 
them. 


In some church provinces a difference in dress distinguishes the Jews or 
Saracens from the Christians, but in certain others such a confusion has grown 


up that they cannot be distinguished by any difference. Thus it happens at tipies 
that through error Christians have relations with Jewish or Saracen women. 


and Jews or Saracens with Christian women. Therefore, that they not, unfder 
pretext of error of this sort, take recourse to excusing themselves in the future 
for the excesses of such accursed intercourse, we decree that such (Jews and 


Saracens) of both sexes in every Christian province and at all times shall I be 


marked off in the eyes of the public from other peoples through the character 


of their dress. Particularly, since it may be read (Numbers 15:37-41) that 
this very law has been enjoined upon them by Moses. 00 


The Council left to individual states the detailed prescription of form. 
But the pope was overly optimistic if he thought the Jews would accept 
such regulation from him as joyfully as they would take it from Mo>es. 
It was true that Jews had from the Law a justification for imposing on 
themselves a distinctive dress. Particularly in central Europe Jews had 
maintained on their own a peculiar form of apparel that quite naturally 


00 As quoted, but without reference, in Sacjiar, p. 193. 

07 Kisch, p. 149. u Cum imperialis auctoritas a priscis temporibus ad perpeizrati 
jtidaeici sceleris ultionem eisdem Judeis indixertt perpetuam servitutem ” 

08 Ibid ., p. 295. The crucial Latin text reads: “Statuimus, ut tales utriusque sdxus 
in omni Christianorum provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus publice ab aliis 
populis distinguantur.” 
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set them apart from the populace. They cherished their beards and 
“horned hats/' This was the way they wanted it. Many groups in all ages 
have voluntarily worn a particular dress that distinguished them from 
others. Indeed, in the Middle Ages this custom was nearly universal. But, 
when it was changed from the sanction of tradition or custom to that of 
particular restrictive legislation, it immediately became a matter of 
shame, and so it was intended. Although the Fourth Lateran Council of 
1215 cannot be held responsible for the special shape or color of the 
“Jewish badge/’ it enacted laws whereby the distinctive badge of the Jew 
became widely applied as a mark of shame. 

At first there was great variety in the form prescribed. Some clear indi¬ 
cation was needed, whether on the cloak or the hat, whether square or 
round (or the “wheel”), whether red or yellow. In one way or another, 
all Jews thirteen years old and older were to wear such a sign. Quickly 
in England and France the wheel badge came into use. It was the more 
startling there than in central Europe because Jews had been more or 
less assimilated into the population and were not generally different from 
other people. The urgency for a new distinguishing mark was not so 
strongly felt in central Europe, where Jews were already easily identi¬ 
fiable by peculiarities of dress. Yet even here a difference was felt when, 
from 1250 on, horned hats were made obligatory for all Jews. 69 

In this matter of identifying Jews by their attire Christians had been 
preceded by the Moslems, from whom they may have copied the practice 
directly. In neither Christian nor Moslem areas, however, was the require¬ 
ment of a Jewish badge ever made universal or universally enforced. Jews 
in Spain continued to enjoy, if they wished, the right of anonymity, at 
least when tolerant rulers, Moslem or Christian as the case might be, 
were in control. Nevertheless, much deliberate pain was caused by the 
infamous requirement. Some countries outdid others in devising hu¬ 
miliating marks for Jews to wear, such as the huge pointed caps imposed 
in Vienna in the thirteenth century, and the yellow badges which came 
eventually to symbolize Jewish humiliation. 

In many ways the segregation of the Jew by dress ran closely parallel 
to his segregation by living quarter. At first this also developed from 
voluntary desire on the part of the Jews. For religious, political, and 
economic reasons it was often to their advantage to live together. Rulers 
could better afford them the protection owed them. They could carry on 
common business activities more efficiently. Their rabbis could more 


80 Ibid., p. 297. 
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easily retain their adherence to the stringent laws of their faith. Spanish 
Jews considered their right to live together a special favor. In this volun¬ 
tary segregation they were not different from all other groups. By almost 
universal custom medieval cities were divided into sections inhabited by 
persons of some common way of ilfe, either a manufacturing skill or a 
profession—and with the rest, the Judcngasse. The same trend to com¬ 
pulsory segregation of Jews came in the thirteenth century, along with 
obligatory dress, and with similar unhappy results. It is one thing to 
gather voluntarily into communities by common interests and problems. 
It is quite another thing to be forced into a restricted area or street, 
whether it be a ghetto or a Negro section. From the thirteenth through 
the sixteenth centuries were laid the foundations for the Jewish ghetto, 
so baneful in the modern history of Europe. 70 The parallel between 
required dress and required residence is more succinctly put forward by 
Guido Kisch: 

There is a striking parallel, socially as well as legally, between these two 
means of discrimination against the Jews. Living together in separate quarteis of 
the medieval cities originated, just as did their typical attire, in religious 
precepts or needs and in established social traditions and to a certain extent 
also in considerations of occupational convenience. As long as garb and ghetto 
represented voluntary institutions not subject to any compulsory regulation 
from outside, no diminution in legal or social status attached to them. The 
moment that garb and ghetto were made compulsory by ecclesiastical or secular 
legislation, the status of the Jews underwent a change. Their relegation to 
restricted dwelling places and to wearing a prescribed garb implied their prohi¬ 
bition from living in the ordinary (“Christian”) quarters and from wearing the 
common costume. The inevitable consequence was not only discrimination 
against them legally but also the beginning of their degradation socially. 71 

The thirteenth was the “great” century of the Middle Ages. Whether 
or not this proposition is historically defensible, it certainly was a great 
century for persecution of the Jews, repeatedly, in the Holy Roman 
Empire, in France, in England. Except in Spain, and to some extent in 
Italy, the “golden age” was over for good. 

In the Empire from the end of the twelfth through the fifteenth cen¬ 
turies laws were passed and mobs broke out in the decentralized way 
most affairs were handled in that sprawling congeries of states in central 
Europe. By way of specific illustration, Jews were expelled and their 

70 Both Baron, V, 79, and Kisch, p. 292, discuss this matter. 

71 Kisch, p. 298. 
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goods confiscated in the following cities: Vienna in 1196, Mecklenburg in 
1225, Frankfurt in 1241, Brandenburg in 1243, Niirnberg in 1390, Prague 
in 1391, Heidelberg in 1391, and Regensburg in 1476. 72 

Throughout the latter part of the thirteenth century persecutions of 
all sorts increased to the point that a veritable mass movement of Jews 
out of the Empire took place. Disordered civil war over imperial suc¬ 
cession compounded the evils. By the thousands they fled into Poland and 
the grand duchy of Lithuania, and by sea to Constantinople and Syria. 
Duke Boleslav the Just, a powerful Polish nobleman, granted a charter 
to the Jews in 1263. 73 Wild rumors of Jewish ritual child murders shot 
through the Rhineland and roused an uninformed and superstitious 
populace. In the little medieval town of Rothenburg Rabbi Mcir, most 
famous in all Germany, left his home on the Tauber in 1286 to seek 
refuge in faraway Syria, leading refugees from Mainz, Worms, Speyer, 
and Oppenheim. Unfortunately he was arrested in Italy en route, was 
imprisoned in Alsace, and died. 74 The century ended with a most in¬ 
famous persecution in Franconia, Bavaria, and Austria. It began in 
Rottingen in Franconia in 1298 under the urging of a bigoted nobleman 
named Rindfleisch, who proclaimed that he was guided by God to 
destroy the Jews. The Jewish problem in Rottingen was solved by the 
burning at the stake of the whole Jewish population. 75 Those of Sinzig 
were also burned alive, but jammed together in their synagogue. This 
burst of persecution lasted about six months and resulted in tens of 
thousands of deaths. Graetz says that 100,000 Jews died. Refugees spread 
in all directions, including Spain (where religious and cultural studies 
could still be followed), Italy, and the East, but especially eastern 
Europe, Poland, and Lithuania. Owing to the decentralized character of 
the multifaceted Empire, many movements of Jews took place between 
German states. For this reason also there was no mass expulsion of Jews 
from central Europe. 

Rumors of plots to poison wells with the feared leprosy were only a 
somber prelude to the terrible consequences of the Black Plague of 1348. 
At least this visitation was real, not imaginary. It ran its destructive 
course in all Europe. But its effects on the Jews were felt most directly 
in the Empire. Many refugees had recently come here from France and 
elsewhere. The Rhineland held a large population in spite of recurrent 

72 Abbott, p. 101. 

73 Graetz, III, 365-66. 

74 Ibid., p. 382. 

75 Sachar, p. 198. Modem accounts appear to be based on Graetz, III, 414-15. 
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persecutions. When the plague descended, of course, all groups suffered 
losses, sometimes mounting to one-half of the people. It seemed as if oaly 
the dead were left to bury the dead. In fury and despair people cried out, 
“Why!"—and sought for a reason, a cause, a scapegoat. And they dis¬ 
covered the Jews. Ignoring the fact that Jews were busy burying tl eir 
dead along with everyone else, they circulated the report that this was a 
Jewish plot to destroy Christendom. Throughout the Empire, in spite of 
efforts by some authorities to recall the people to reason, violence, fed on 
emotional fear and hatred, broke over the Jews. If they were not mur¬ 
dered or burned, they were expelled vengefully. In Freiburg, in Worms, 
in Mainz, in Niirnbcrg, in Basel, in Strasbourg, the story was the same, 
with local variations. In the last-named city rumors of Jewish poison so 
roused the populace that one moderate city council, trying to preserve 
order, was overwhelmed and its members were deposed. The successors 
gave in to the mob. On St. Valentine's Day, 1439, about two thousand 
Jews were pressed in on a wooden platform in their cemetery and burned. 
Those who accepted baptism were spared. Children were snatched from 
the platform before being engulfed by the flames, and baptized. All 
debts owed Jews were then canceled.™ One of the few cities to keep its 
head was Regensburg, whose council successfully turned aside popular 
violence and gave protection to the Jews.™ Imperial authority was vir¬ 
tually powerless in the crisis. As a result thousands of Jews were expelled, 
even in the midst of the epidemic. It could not be known, of course, 
that the expulsion would directly aid the further spread of the dread 
disease. Many joined the already developing eastward migration which 
so gieatly increased the Jewish population of eastern Europe. Casimir 
the Great of Poland received them. The lands east of the Elbe, and 
especially east of the Oder, now became places of refuge in a Europe 
in which refuge was more and more difficult to find anywhere. 

In France, which was beginning to feel the first surges of life as a 
nation, the fate of the Jews was an in-again-out-again matter. The “game" 
began in the time of King Philip Augustus, who, only four months alter 
he ascended the throne in 1179, imprisoned all the Jews, presently re¬ 
leasing them only upon payment of large ransoms.™ This financial note 
dominated policy regularly, even in the case of the “pious" St. Louis. In 
1182 a decree went forth which expelled all Jews from the royal domains 

76 Marcus, p. 47. 

77 Graetz, IV, 47. Ch. ii of Vol. IV is devoted to the Black Plague. 

78 Marcus, p. 24. 
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and confiscated all their possessions. Since Philip was direct ruler over 
only a relatively small portion of modern France, one cannot say to what 
extent the decree affected feudal lands governed by the great barons. 
Having digested this sudden accrual of wealth, he readmitted the Jews in 
1198 (over the protests of the pope) with appropriate arrangements for 
his continued profit. The monk Rigord, who preserved the record in his 
Gesta Philippi Augusti, says that the king expelled the Jews because they 
committed ritual murders, encouraged their Christian servants to aposta¬ 
tize, and enriched themselves by cheating Christians who borrowed from 
them. 79 In this case the exiles probably did not go far from the borders 
of the central royal domain but stopped to await a change of fortune. 

The work of Philip Augustus was a dress rehearsal for France in the 
thirteenth century. Persecution of the Jews came as an incidental by¬ 
product of the Albigensian Crusade, which was directed religiously 
against the Cathari, heretics in southern France, and politically against 
the Count of Toulouse. Under the rule of the saintly bigot, Louis IX 
(1226-70), who cherished a personal hatred for the Jews, not only 
the Jews but also their monumental Talmud suffered. With the assistance 
of an enthusiastic convert from Judaism to Christianity, one Nicholas 
Donin, he encouraged many attacks, legal and otherwise. Although no 
general persecution developed, some local activities took on the aspect 
of massacres, as did the riot in Poitou. Donin sought to expose the 
Talmud as an anti-Christian book which libeled Christianity, justified 
Jews in lying to Christians, freed them from the obligations of formal 
oaths. In 1242 all copies of this subversive work were ordered surrendered 
to the authorities for destruction. 80 At the same time even so western a 
country as France was terrified at the incursion of the Mongols into 
Russia. It was rumored that the Jews were in secret alliance with these 
fearsome Tartars. 

All such activities, however, were only preparation for the first general 
expulsion, which occurred in 1306 by order of King Philip IV, the Fair. 
By sudden enforcement of a secret decree all Jews were arrested on 
July 22. In prison they learned that they were to leave within a month, 
without any right to take property with them. This was interpreted to 
mean they could take only the clothes they wore and one day's ration. 
About 100,000 people were forced to depart under these rigorous condi¬ 
tions. Some went all the way to Palestine, but most stayed close to the 

70 Ibid., p. 25. Cf. Graetz, III, 243. 

80 Sachar, p. 196. 
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borders they had just crossed. They knew their rulers, who apparently 
could neither live with them nor live without them. Only nine years 
later they were indeed invited to return, and their communal prop erty 
(synagogues and cemeteries) was restored to their control. 81 But things 
were never again the same. Both rumor and event conspired to make life 
miserable. One of the rumors, a fitting preparation for the wild maunder- 
ings attendant upon the Black Death of 1348, was that Jews planned to 
poison public wells through the use of lepers. Certain of these pathetic 
creatures were forced, under torture, to manufacture tales that Jews and 
Moslems were behind the plot. The result was another expulsion of Jews 
in the early 1320's. Many of the refugees settled in Rome and Naples. 
They were not readmitted until after the crisis of the Black Death. The 
final act in this series of expulsions came in 1394, when the Jews of 
France for the third time in the century, and this time permanently, 
were driven out. Disturbed by persistent economic problems and aroused 
by the return to Judaism of a converted Jew, the king (Charles VI) 
issued a decree on 17 September 1394, the Day of Atonement, when Jews 
were fasting and gathered for worship in synagogues, stating that they 
must once again leave the country, by the third of November. The 
conditions of departure were more just than those formerly imposed by 
Philip the Fair. The Jews were allowed to collect their debts and take 
funds with them, and they were afforded protection in transit. In spite of 
disapproval on the part of some barons, almost all Jews had to leave. 
The only areas exempt from the royal decree were those not yet under 
French administration—Dauphine, Provence, the Arelat, and the papal 
territories of Avignon. 82 

Many of the refugees, sometimes in entire communities together, went 
to Piedmont, where in towns like Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo they con¬ 
tinued their religious and cultural life. Others migrated to Germany in 
spite of the disorders there, in the hope of finding some state which 
would accept them. Few now w r ent to Spain. The massacre of 1391 (dis¬ 
cussed below) discouraged any thought of settling in that land, which 
for centuries had been a beacon of hope for Jews. 

In England meanwhile the same drama w r as building to a climax. The 
York massacre was the prelude to a process which, lasting about one 
hundred years, was completed with the expulsion of the Jews. Through¬ 
out the long reign of Henry III regulations surrounded them on all sides. 
They were repeatedly taxed. They were forbidden to emigrate. An out- 

81 Grayzel, p. 387; Graetz, IV, 1-4. 

82 Graetz, IV, 88-89. 
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break during I-Ioly Week in London in 1264 took the lives of 1,500. 
Edward I continued the policy with a broad law prohibiting all usury. 
At last the inevitable climax came with the promulgation, on 18 July 
1290, of a decree of expulsion. 83 By All Saints’ Day over 16,000 Jews had 
left, on ships which in numerous cases never reached their destinations, 
being either lost at sea or directed to unannounced ports where the 
refugees were sold as slaves. Edward did provide proper means for the 
great emigration. He allowed movable property to be taken, although 
real estate was forfeited to the crown. 1-Ie provided ships for a Channel 
crossing. Many of the exiles settled for a while in France, but in a few 
years they had to leave once again. Most went on to Spain, which was 
still open to Jewish settlers. 

In these various ways the Jewish population of western Europe was 
disrupted. Continually kept in turmoil in the Holy Roman Empire, 
from which thousands departed, mostly toward eastern Europe, driven 
from England in 1290 and from France many times, including three 
occasions in the fourteenth century alone, this people scarcely knew 
where to turn. The pressures seemed inescapable. Jews were victimized 
during the Black Plague in Switzerland. They suffered as innocent by¬ 
standers in the Plussite wars in Bohemia in the early fifteenth century. 
They were expelled from Austria in 1421 as Archduke Albrecht sought 
to end the disruptions. Refugees from Austria fled to Bohemia (itself 
rent asunder), to Poland, and to Italy. After 1453 the Turks increasingly 
offered refuge. First forbidden to leave, then driven out, out of one 
country into another, out again or even back again, restricted to business 
and finance, taxed, forbidden to engage in business and finance, expelled 
—it was a long, confusing, sorry story. Even so, the worst was yet to 
come: 1492. 


E. End of the Golden Age in Spain 

Ever since the early days of the Roman Empire Jews had lived in 
Spain. Except for periods of distress under Visigoths and Almohades, 
the one Christian, the other Moslem—and both heretical—life had of¬ 
fered much in the way of peace, security, prosperity, religious freedom, 
and cultural advancement. Some individuals had risen to high estate in 
the counsel of kings. Others had achieved permanent fame as masters of 
Talmudic learning. Still others had written literary and philosophical 

83 Ibid., Ill, 388; Abbott, p. 137; Grayzel, pp. 356-57; Sachar, p. 199. 
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classics. But the end of the fourteenth century saw the finish of all this. 
And the end of the fifteenth century saw the obliteration of the Spanish 
Jewish community itself. 

The causes of persecution in Spain were, as everywhere, complex] and 
long in development. One factor was the unwise involvement of Jews in 
the bitter reign of Pedro the Cruel in mid-fourteenth-century Castile. 
Revenge for injustice perpetrated became a powerful force after the; fall 
of this tyrant. In the year 1391 the fears of the discerning were rea lized 
as persecution descended on Ash Wednesday in Seville, then spread to 
Cordova, the leading Jewish city with its ancient academy, Toledo, 
Barcelona, Valencia, cities of both Castile and Aragon.** Thousands 
fled before the storm, finding refuge in Portugal, in Algiers, and in 
western North Africa. Other thousands bowed before unaccustomed force 
and submitted to baptism, withholding commitment and qualifying the 
act in nobody knew how many secret ways. These constituted the nucleus 
of a new class in Spain, half-Jew, half-Christian—or, more accurately, 
outwardly Christian, inwardly Jewish. These were the Maranos, suspected 
and rejected by both Christians and Jews. Of course there were some 
sincere Christians converted from Judaism. There were also some un¬ 
reconstructed Jews tinted ever so lightly with the water of baptism. 
Among the former some became outstanding persecutors of their erst¬ 
while Jewish fellows—for example, Rabbi Solomon Levi of Burgos, who 
under a new name, Paul Burgensis de Santa Maria, attacked those who 
remained faithful to Moses. 85 

From the middle of the fifteenth century on persecution continued. 
Scurrilous attacks in books like that of the Franciscan Alonso de Spina, 
which contained all the rumors anyone had heard of about poisoning 
wells and murdering little children, stirred the people to riots like that 
in Cordova in 1473. Thus was prepared the way for the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion, established in 1480. 85 This institution for the defense of pure 
orthodoxy is discussed in detail in a later chapter, but its foundation 
may be mentioned here in connection with the fate of the Jews. By 
authority of a papal bull of Sixtus IV, issued in 1478, a new kind of 
inquisition was set up two years later in Spain. The Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages had been indifferently effective. The Spanish rulers and 
church intended to make no compromises. Although theoretically the 
Inquisition was directed against heresy within the church, in Spain the 

84 Graetz, IV, 82 ff.; Sachar, pp. 206-7. 

86 Graetz, IV, 94. 

80 Graetz, IV, 166 ff., gives details. 
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chief practical drives were directed against the problem of unassimilated 
Jews (Maranos) and unassimilated Moors (Moriscos) in the church. 
Jews were now prohibited by law from leaving the country. The ortho¬ 
doxy of converted Jews and Moors was to be tested. The lines between 
unbelieving Jews and Moslems on the one hand, orthodox Christians on 
the other, and Maranos and Moriscos in the middle were blurred to the 
point that all of the latter groups became almost automatically suspect. 
Some Jews evaded the laws against emigration and escaped to Granada 
(still in Moslem hands, the last in Spain), France, Germany, and Italy. 87 

The stage was set for one of the most tragic emigrations in all history. 
There have been many refugee movements before and since, some larger, 
most smaller. Sixteen thousand Jews left England in 1290. At least 
100,000 were involved in the great exodus of 1492. Many of these were 
descendants of generations of Jews who had lived in Spain for as long as 
twelve hundred years. But in the year made universally famous by the 
voyage of Christopher Columbus to open up a New World—in that 
year and at the same season and from such principal ports that Columbus 
had difficulty in finding a suitable port of embarkation that was not 
clogged with Jews, the culminating scene of a major and often neglected 
theme of medieval history was enacted. The expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain marked the end of a millennium of Jewish life as it had been 
woven into the web of medieval culture. 

The year 1492 opened auspiciously with the triumphal entry of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella into recently captured Granada in January. This 
marked the end of the last outpost of Moslem power in Spain, the com¬ 
pletion of the reconquest, which had taken centuries. The Moslem mark 
had been on Spain ever since 711. Now, politically at least, it was gone. 
Less than three months later, on 31 March, in defiance of papal ob¬ 
jections, the rulers decreed the expulsion of the Jews of Spain. They 
would have four months to dispose of their properties. They would not 
be allowed to take with them gold or silver, only bills of exchange of 
doubtful value. The deadline would be 1 August. This decree applied 
to Castile, Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia. During the hectic summer the 
Jews did what they could to turn their real property into negotiable 
funds. Most did not leave until near the deadline. In fact the last exiles 
to depart went on the day following, 2 August. This was, they remem¬ 
bered, the ninth of Ab, the day observed for so long as the anniversary 
of the destruction of the first and second temples. It was also the very day 
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of the departure of Christopher Columbus, who benefited from con¬ 
fiscated Jewish funds. 

How many left? Estimates vary from 150,000 to 800,000. 88 About 
12,000 went north into the little kingdom of Navarre, which successfully 
resisted the establishment of the Inquisition. These refugees were re¬ 
ceived there, even though persecutions had taken place before and they 
were forced presently to leave again. Some, tiring of endless migration, 
turned Christian; others found new homes in exile. Ferdinand was in¬ 
strumental in pursuing the refugees and forcing them out of Navarre. 

Between 80,000 and 100,000, or even more, went west into Portugal. 89 
At first they were well received. But the small community of Portuguese 
Jews was worried about the sudden influx of so many. They even sought 
to prevent entry of Spanish Jews for fear of unhappy reactions that would 
affect them as well. King John II agreed to take them for a period of 
eight months and then facilitate their departure. He also accepted a small 
number of Jews for permanent residence upon payment of a large sim. 
Several factors interfered with this orderly procedure. An epidemic broke 
out that severely tried the newcomers and added to the fears of their hosts. 
Popular prejudice rose in proportion to the numbers who came in. 
Ship captains took advantage of passengers once out on the sea. The 
king himself wavered and backed away. He had children between the 
ages of three and ten taken from their parents and shipped ofT to St. 
Thomas Island to be reared as Christians. 90 King John’s successor, 
Manoel, was more enlightened and helped them from his accession in 
1495 until Spain once again interfered. Unfortunately for the Jews, the 
king of Portugal was married to the daughter of the Spanish rulers. 
Under her baleful influence all Jews were ordered out of Portugal. The 
king offered helpful terms of departure. Soon, however, restrictions were 
imposed, strong efforts were made to force conversions, and in 497 
children over fourteen were taken from their parents. Finally emigration 
was forbidden altogether. 

Once again we observe that curious contradiction of persecution. A 
group becomes so obnoxious to the majority that they are driven out of 
the community. But, in the process, so many obstacles are laid in the way 

88 Sacliar, p. 215, gives the minimum figure at 150,000. Marcus, p. 52, quotas an 
account in Hebrew from 1495 which gives about 250,000. Graetz, IV, 222, says 30 ),000. 
The higher estimates up to 800,000 are unlikely. Most of the difficulty derives from 
the uncertainty as to who was a Jew. 

80 Again estimates vary widely. Abbott, p. 167, says 80,000; Graetz, IV, 231. says 
95,000; Sachar, p. 215, says 100,000; Marcus, p. 53, says 120,000. 
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of their departure that they are prohibited from leaving. Efforts are 
made to convert the minority to the view of the majority. The victims 
must go, but they cannot leave! This inner contradiction has been com¬ 
monly expressed in the Middle Ages. It would appear again and again in 
modern times, as under the programs of mass extermination of the Jews 
instituted by the Nazi regime in Germany. 

Other Spanish Jews sailed to various places of refuge in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area, to Italy, North Africa, Egypt, Turkey. The most fortunate 
landed in Turkey, where Sultan Bayazid II led a moderate government. 
Several thousand found refuge under generous terms. Reception in Italy 
was varied. In Genoa the Jews had to stay on the pier, not being allowed 
in the city even while their ships were being refitted. In Pisa and Naples, 
on the other hand, they were well received. In the latter city some of the 
most famous families settled. In Rome the chief opposition came from 
Roman Jews, who feared effects of a large increase of Jewish population. 
Nevertheless, Pope Alexander VI, otherwise not particularly noted for 
piety, received them. Corfu and Crete were also places of refuge. Even¬ 
tually some Jews found their way to the New World. 

Apparently Alexander VI was trying to graze both sides of the fence. 
Although he received refugees in Rome, he also in 1496 bestowed on the 
joint Spanish monarchs that proud title “Catholic.” He gave as one of 
the specific reasons for this honor the expulsion of the Jews. 


Chapter 6 

The Medieval Church and Inquisition 

Christianus non est qui in Christo 
ecclesia non est* 

Cyprian, Ep. to Antonianus 

Sains extra ecclcsiam non est** 

Cyprian, Ep. to Iubaianus 

Jt becomes necessary, as this history moves into the period of the 
Middle Ages, to give consideration to the concept and form of the 
church which developed during those centuries. Conceivably in a purely 
spiritual or mystical church there would be no refugees at all because 
there would be no persecution of a purely inward disposition. With the 
full institutionalization of the church, however, lines were drawn which 
distinguished the true believers from false prophets, the sheep from the 
goats. In addition, in a civilization which brought together very closely 
church and state, the spiritual and the secular “arms ”—Christendom 
it would be called—the distinction between heresy and crime became 
more and more vague. If then one accepts the dictum of Cyprian that 
outside of the church is no salvation and also the principle that the 
church is one and admits of no variation on fundamental belief, the 
situation is ready for the rise of the Holy Office of Inquisition. 

A. The Catholic Doctrine of the Church 

Roman Catholicism has always been torn between two different and 
in some ways conflicting views of the church. For purposes of simple 

* “He is not a Christian who is not in Christ’s church.” 

## “Outside the church is no salvation.” 
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identification they may be described as the institutional and the mystical. 
They derive from the two pertinent phrases of the Apostles* Creed, “the 
holy catholic church, the communion of saints/* These differences have 
been further extended by the unparalleled historical continuity of this 
church through so many centuries. 

Originally the church was understood to be simply “God's people." 
As institutional forms were developed to give expression to this new 
community, inevitably differences arose between theory and practice. 
Saints and sinners found themselves in uneasy association. Christians 
were baptized members of a spiritual community of redeemed people; 
yet many continued in or fell back into sin. Compromises worked out 
by ecclesiastics were repudiated by perfectionists. One result was the 
rise of monastic Christianity, an attempt to achieve a higher expression 
of the church based upon full commitment within the context of the 
broader church with all its worldly compromises. 

The one central principle on which all were agreed was that the church 
was essential for salvation. Cyprian in the third century had put the 
matter succinctly: “You cannot have God for your Father if you do not 
have the church for your mother." 1 In the ancient flood none was saved 
outside of Noah’s ark. In the same manner the church is the ark for 
Christians who would be saved from the sea of sin. This concept of the 
church involved institutions of hierarchy and sacraments. The Ignatian 
idea that one who is not with the bishop is not with the church was 
broadened in its application to a church which, after Constantine, be¬ 
came far larger than anything Ignatius dreamed of. More and more the 
sacraments came to the foreground, especially the Lord’s Supper, as the 
main channel for the operation of the Holy Spirit in the life of the 
church. He who does not benefit from sacramental grace is not saved. 
Thus the power of excommunication, residing in the hierarchy of priests, 
became a fearsome thing. To be excommunicated meant exclusion from 
the sacraments. To be excluded from the sacraments meant spiritual 
starvation. Thus, as the Middle Ages arrived, the church was more and 
more understood in institutional terms as an organism, spiritual in 
origin but social in expression. 

Building upon the work of the fathers, especially Augustine, Pope 
Gregory I set forth the grounds for a typically medieval doctrine of the 
church. There are, he maintained, four distinctive marks of the church: 
unity, holiness, catholicity, apostolicity—“one, holy, catholic, apostolic." 

1 On the Unity of the Catholic Church, ch. vi, p. 31. 
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Augustine had maintained these points against the schismatic Donatists. 
But Gregory placed them in the context of the medieval institution 
which was to dominate Christian history for the next thousand years. 
The church is one in faith; but it has many different members and 
expresses the one faith in diverse ways. The church is holy; but its holi¬ 
ness is observed more in the sacraments (the holy things) than in the 
members (holy people). In the church in this world its holiness is that 
of holy sacraments, sanctified by God. Increasingly the people would be 
sanctified until, at the last day, the church would indeed become a com¬ 
munion of saints. The church is catholic; but it must bear limitations 
imposed by barbarism and paganism -without and heresy and schism 
within. The church is apostolic; but there would remain disputes between 
apostolic successors—in Rhcims, in Alexandria, in Constantinople. In 
this situation Gregory operated with remarkable skill as administrator, 
diplomat, and theologian. Whatever else he was, he was a man of mod¬ 
eration. There is much gold in Gregory, shamelessly taken without ac¬ 
knowledgment from the best of the fathers, and much dross. The ^ery 
personal spiritual washing in the blood of the lamb became a very im¬ 
personal thing indeed in masses for the dead. The first step in the Chris¬ 
tian calling—“repent ye"—was transformed into the sacrament of pen¬ 
ance, which, with the encouragement of Gregory, grew to monstrous 
proportions in the medieval penitentials. Out of this organic institu¬ 
tional doctrine of the church came the formidable Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages. 

Yet it would not be correct to identify this development with the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the church. This is only half of the truth. 
In Augustine one recognizes a “catholic” and an “evangelical” side, de¬ 
pending in part on whether he has in mind Donatists or Pelagians. So 
also in Thomas Aquinas, who in many ways represents the culmination 
of medieval theology. Obvious is the catholic aspect, woven into the en¬ 
tire fabric of his massive summa of all knowledge of God and the world. 
The very attempt to reconcile Moses and Aristotle reflects a medieval 
world view in which the church is seen as the highest expression of that 
universal work of creation and redemption, Christendom. Christian rev¬ 
elation is the capstone of a monument to God's creative work at all levels 
of existence. Much of Thomas’ thought is a further specification of the 
ecclesiastical, institutional, and juridical concepts supported by Gregory. 
The sacraments now become objective channels of grace denoted by three 
factors: the matter (water, bread, oil), the form (words of institution), 
and the intent (official purpose and direction). The sacraments of the 
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church will then be effective quite apart from other factors such as the 
spiritual condition of the recipient and the moral condition of the priest. 
True humility and devotion on the part of both will indeed help in a 
secondary way but in no wise hinder the effectiveness of the sacrament. 
Likewise, in the matter of penance, Thomas approved of the principle 
which underlies indulgences—the treasury of merit, the ecclesiae the¬ 
saurus. By this the superabundant merits of Christ and the saints might 
be made available through the church to those more ordinary Christians 
whose merits were less than sufficient. The church was in possession of 
this treasure-house. By carefully controlled distribution through the sacra¬ 
ment of penance the church might apply the merits of the saints toward 
remission of the penalties which result from sin. Originally conceived 
within the context of the classical doctrine of penance with its fourfold 
aspects of repentance, confession, absolution, and satisfaction (to the last 
of which only indulgences properly apply), the sacrament becomes sub¬ 
ject, through time and especially the Crusades, to distortions which 
involved the substitution of money payments (“buying” indulgences) 
and forgiveness of sins rather than remission of penalties. One cannot 
hold against Thomas this materialistic abuse, but one can provide the 
theological base for indulgences from his writings. 

Nevertheless, as with Augustine, there are two sides. The very fact 
that Thomas wrote no specific treatise on the church is significant. Only 
later in the Middle Ages do we encounter “Catholic treatises” on the 
church like that of James of Viterbo, De Regimine Christiano. Thomas 
took over the traditional “marks” of the church (see his Expositio in 
Symbolum, in which he elucidates the phrase “holy catholic church”). 
But he also recognized fully the spiritual or mystical quality of the church 
as the continuing work of the Holy Spirit. “The church,” writes Yves 
Congar discussing Aquinas' doctrine, “is the whole economy of the re¬ 
turn towards God, motus (=reditus) rationalis creaturae in Deum; in 
short, the Secunda Pars of his Summa Theological 2 

Ecclesiology in Thomas is involved in Christology. Christ is the head of 
the church—but more, Christ is the church in the sense that the church 
is the body of Christ. The church is then the communion of saints in the 
sense that every member no longer lives except as Christ now lives in 
him. A modern Roman Catholic has given expression to this Thomistic 
emphasis in relation to the teaching of Paul: “Paul asserts that the 
church, the assembly of the faithful and a visible organism, whose minis- 

2 Yves Congar, Mystery of the Church, p. 103. See also Andr6 de Bovis, What Is the 
Church?, and £milicn Lamirande, Communion of Saints. 
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ters form a hierarchy, is identical with the Christ of history now risen 
and in glory/’ 3 

The distinctive aspect of Thomas’ thought on the church is the close 
association of the organic-institutional view and the mystical view. The 
institutional form of the church, so obvious to his contemporaries, is at 
the same time the full expression of the mystical body of Christ. Here is 
no twofold Protestant thought of the visible and invisible church. Within 
this society in the world are men of many different callings and condi¬ 
tions, laymen and priests, seculars and regulars, workers and thinkers, 
saints and sinners—but all one in the body of Christ. 4 Further, si ace 
Christ offered up his body as a sacrifice on the cross and since the church 
is the body of Christ, the church is therefore itself a sacrament of the 
body and blood of the Lord. This same institutional church is the lery 
instrument by which men enter into the new life in Christ and share in 
the mystical body which is indeed the substance of the church. “The 
whole church,” says Congar in commenting on Thomas, “is a gieat 
sacrament, whose soul is the Eucharist, whence flow and whither tend 
all the other sacraments and sacramentals, powers and ministries.” 5 

In Bernard of Clairvaux this dual medieval view of the church fi ids 
exciting expression. Here was a man who yearned for the perfect life of 
mystical devotion, who revived the languishing monastery of Citeaux 
and became the finest light of medieval Cistercian life, and who found 
in the earthy language of the Song of Solomon the wondrous mystical 
adoration of God. Here also was the uncloistered monk who spent his 
days in the dirty affairs of power politics and pursued Peter Abelard like 
an avenging angel. In his personality may be found the makings of a 
sequestered contemplative saint and a vigorous grand inquisitor. Bull 
are Bernard, in whom they become one. It is the same with the church, 
which to the medieval mind was both mystical body of Christ and highest 
institutional flower of Christendom. Is it any wonder that in the thir¬ 
teenth century the best agents of the Holy Office of Inquisition turned nit 
to be the followers of St. Dominic and St. Francis? 


B. Origins of the Medieval Inquisition 

The history of the Inquisition is one of the unhappier chapters in the 
history of Christianity. It is also a necessary chapter in a narrative de- 

3 Bovis, p. 77. 

4 See Summa Theologica, II, ii, Q. 183, Art. 2 (Marietti ed., II, 793-94). 

B Congar, p. 114. 
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signed to expound the history of the church as a migrating community, 
a moving fellowship of refugees. It covers a long period of time. Ludovico 
a Paramo maintained that God was the first Inquisitor—“Adam, where 
art thou?" Adam of course was the first refugee. The old spirit, however, 
which motivated the legates of Innocent III and Thome de Torquemada, 
is gone. Heresy hunting is not much fun when feckless worldlings clutter 
up everything. In medieval times everybody, except a few wandering 
Jews and militant Moslems, was Christian, and the world's state was 
Christendom. Given the view of the church described briefly in the pre¬ 
ceding section, one could entertain as a feasible project the maintenance 
of orthodoxy, or true belief, everywhere among all men. Only in isolated 
enclaves, such as prestigious Venice, the sunny southland of France, the 
heathen north of Scandinavia, and the sect-ridden Balkans, could heresy 
hope to flourish untrammeled. Wherever pious princes and powerful 
prelates held sway—and that was most of the world that counted—there 
truth unflawed would be maintained and tender consciences protected. 
The setting of the Inquisition was that impressive embodiment of 
spiritual and temporal powers, Christendom. 

Persecution of Christians by Christians preceded the edict of Constan¬ 
tine by many years. In fact it finds expression in the New Testament, 
most notably in the much-glossed-over conflicts between the supporters 
of James of Jerusalem and Paul. The roots of the Inquisition are to be 
found in the process of organizing persecution. The earliest efforts, of 
course, were sporadic and quite ineffective. 6 Occasionally a bishop would 
take action against obstreperous heretics in his diocese. Occasionally a 
church council would take cognizance of the problem. 7 One of the more 
significant was the Council of Rheims, 1157, which hinted at the death 
penalty. 8 The text on this point is not specific but allows for a penalty 
graver than perpetual imprisonment. What would that be? Provision 

0 The literature of the Inquisition is rather extensive. For the purposes of this study 
the primary documents are found in the great Roman collections of Jaffd and Potthast, 
Rcgcsta Pontificum Romanorum , and Giovanni Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum . . . 
Collection Of much use also are Paul Frcdericq, Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis 
Haereticae Pravitatis Ncerlandicae, and Carl Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Papsttums. The most useful secondary works arc the old but standard and in many re¬ 
spects unsurpassed Henry C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages; Henry 
Maisonneuve, Etudes sur les origines de l*Inquisition; A. S. Turberville, Medieval 
Heresy and the Inquisition; E. Vacandard, Inquisition; G. G. Coulton, Inquisition 
and Liberty; and articles by Francis Darwin in Church Quarterly Review, CXXII 
(1936), 196-239; CXXV (1938) , 226-46; CXXVI (1938), 19-13. 

7 Turberville, pp. 131-32, gives examples of conciliar action. 

8 The language of the section “De Piphilis” (one of the names given heretics) is 
vague but suggestive: Heretics should be condemned to “carcere perpetuo, nisi gravius 
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was also made for branding and banishment. The legislation of this 
council reveals an attempt to organize a hitherto sporadic effort against 
heresy. All citizens were invited to report and denounce cases of heresy 
known to them. This encouragement given citizen-informers was later 
developed to a fine point and made mandatory. 

The first main step in organization of a general office came with the 
establishment of an episcopal inquisition in the latter part of the twelfth 
century. The Third Lateran Council of 1179 officially commended the 
use of force by the civil authority and urged a crusade against heretics 
—two principles of fateful significance in the later rise of heresy hunting. 9 
The entry of the “secular arm" involved the revival of Roman legislation 
which provided for the death penalty and laid the foundation for the 
grisly auto-da-fe. The crusade as directed against heretics encouraged the 
worst excesses in the struggle for power among feudal nobles and stirred 
up the irrational and emotional fires of hysteria and mob action. One of 
the key documents in the rise of an episcopally administered inquisition 
is the bull Ad abolendam, by Pope Lucius III, 1184. 10 Outcome of a 
settlement between the pope and Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, the 
document appears as a combined imperial and papal decision. Although 
in judgment of heretics it had little direct effect, it represents a sor of 
charter of the Inquisition. It provided in more specific detail for the 
procedures against heretics, authorized visitations and inquests, and pro¬ 
vided for assistance by the public authorities. Pope and emperor in per¬ 
fect accord condemn various listed heresies, together with all who preach 
without license by pope or bishops, all whose beliefs are not in accord 
with Rome, all who have been condemned on charge of heresy, and all 
who give aid to heretics. At all levels church and state are expected to 
act together. Punishments include excommunication, exile, and confisca¬ 
tion. Here then was a plan, although not yet effective, for a general 
episcopal inquisition. 

The thirteenth century opened with the pontificate of Innocent III, 
perhaps the most impressive example of a powerful prelate in all medi¬ 
eval history. Among his notable accomplishments was the calling of the 
Albigensian Crusade, which Turberville describes as “the most successful 

(■diquid mihi eis fieri debere visum fuerit, recludentur” Frcdcricq, I, 36. This is 
discussed by Maisonneuve, pp. 108-11. 

0 Lea, I, 123; Fredericq, I, 46—-17; Mansi, XXII, 231-33; JafR, II, 340-41. Turber- 
ville, p. 132, wrongly calls this the Second Lateran. 

10 Fredericq, I, 53-55 (No. 56); Jade, II, 469; Mansi, XX, 476-78, and XXII, 
492; Maisonneuve, pp. 151 d. 
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attempt to extirpate heresy known in history.” 11 The story of this 
crusade of aggression belongs elsewhere, but its significance for taking 
vigorous measures against heretics and for introducing specially trained 
agents and inquisitors must be noted. The sunny Midi, the ancient and 
gracious province of Languedoc, was the scene of one of the most violent 
and atrocious episodes in history, as a result of which not only a form of 
heresy but a whole culture went into oblivion. 

The final series of steps, which taken together established the papal 
form of inquisition, came in the early decades of the thirteenth century 
and are associated with the pontificates of Gregory IX and Innocent IV 
and with the reign of Emperor Frederick II, otherwise famous as a 
unique sort of medieval freethinker. Much of the legal framework was 
defined in various constitutions promulgated by the Holy Roman Em¬ 
peror beginning in 1220. By then the role of the secular power was de¬ 
fined, and the death penalty by fire for recalcitrant heretics was formally 
stipulated. These principles were later included in the Sachsenspiegel 
and Schwabenspiegel . In France similar actions were taken in 1226 and 
1270 by King Louis IX, of pious memory. This is not to say that the 
Inquisition was the creation of political power. The original motivation 
and inspiration was spiritual, and now it found final expression in the 
principles established by the thirteenth-century popes. 

Gregory IX in 1231 by the bull Excommunicamus ordered that all 
heretics should be relinquished to the civil authority for “such punish¬ 
ment as they deserve” (“ seculari iudicio relinquantur animadversione 
debita puniendi”) , which by this time included all manner of judgment, 
although originally the phrase would indicate exile or perpetual im¬ 
prisonment for the recalcitrant. 12 A year or so later he issued the bull 
IUe humani generis , 13 which may be taken as another landmark of the 
papal Inquisition. Addressed to the duke of Brabant, it calls on this and 
other authorities to promote the searching out of heretics, who “sicut 
cancer serperent in occulto et velut vulpes latenles niterentur vineam 
Domini demoliri” (“like a crab crawl in darkness and like a hiding fox 
strive to destroy the vineyard of the Lord”). The authorities were 
especially urged to give “consilium, auxilium et favorem” to the Domini¬ 
can inquisitors. A similar phrase occurs in the letter, or bull, Gaudemus 
in Domino, addressed to the friars engaged in inquisitorial work in 

11 Turberville, p. 138. 

12 Fredericq, I, 77-78. 

12 Potthast, I, 7G0. dated 3 Feb. 1232; Fredericq, I, 82-83 (No. 83); Mansi, XXIII, 
74-75. 
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France in April 1233. 14 Obviously Gregory IX was engaged in a wide¬ 
spread effort to systematize the procedures and effectiveness of the In¬ 
quisition wherever possible. The papal Inquisition was in proces^ of 
formation, particularly now with the introduction of special friar-in¬ 
quisitors. The use of force (theoretically only by the secular arm) was 
defended. In 1235 the pope instructed the archbishop of Rlieims to place 
the whole inquisitorial process in France in the hands of the preaching 
friars. 15 In this way, step by step, region by region, the new forni of 
inquisition, under papal auspices, was brought into effect. 

The final structure was provided by Innocent IV, another of the loirdly 
popes of the thirteenth century. In a famous bull of May 1252, Ad\ ex - 
tirpanda, addressed to the rulers of Italy, he provided full machinery for 
a special police, friar-inquisitors, for the searching out of heretics. 16 Even 
so, the distinct responsibilities of the bishops and friars in relatioiji to 
the designated inquisitors were not clearly defined. But the machinery 
was established fully. Each chief magistrate was required to appoint] on 
nomination of the bishop and representatives of die mendicant orqers, 
twelve men (“viros probos et catholicos ”), together with secretaries and 
bailiffs, whose duty was the searching out and apprehension of heretics. 
Their term of office was six months with the possibility of reappointment. 
The secular police power was directed to assist them (“praecise et sine 
timore ”), and all citizens were required to cooperate. No laws were to 
be passed in conflict with the interests of this program. In all visitations 
an official of the government was to accompany the inquisitors and 
execute all orders for assembly, investigation, and trial. Upon thesej oc¬ 
casions the people, or representatives designated by the political j au¬ 
thority, were required to denounce any persons suspected of heresy. Pro¬ 
vision was made for arrest, imprisonment, and interrogation, including 
the use of torture if necessary. Public announcement of the names of those 
condemned or banished was to be made three times a year. The hohses 
of the condemned were to be destroyed within ten days. The proceeds of 
fines and confiscations were divided into three parts, one to the govern¬ 
ment, one to informers or other participants, and one to the bishop and 
inquisitors. The punishments were particularly severe against those who 
impeded in any way the operations of the Inquisition or gave aid to 

14 Potthast, I, 784; Fredericq, I, 91-93. Cf. letter to clergy, Fredericq, I, 89-90; Pot- 
thast, I, 783. These documents are discussed briefly in Maisonneuve, pp. 260-68. 

16 Potthast, I, 802; Fredericq, I, 94-95. 

10 Potthast, II, 14575, 14584, 14587, 14592; Mansi, XXIII, 569-75. The major por¬ 
tions of the text are in Maisonneuve, pp. 310-14. 
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heretics. They became subject to the laws of Frederick II promulgated at 
Padua, by which they were subject to perpetual imprisonment, confisca¬ 
tion of their goods, and destruction of their houses. Moreover, local 
governments were to be fined if they did not deliver up such individuals 
for punishment within three days. 17 Another special feature of Innocent's 
bull was the justification of the use of torture by civil authorities on the 
ground that those who destroy the things of the spirit and kill the soul 
are more dangerous than common thieves and murderers. 18 The sole 
restraint was limitation to such procedures as would not permanently 
mutilate or cause death. 

Several points of significance in this document may be emphasized. In 
the first place the language is severe and uncompromising. The pope 
meant business. In the second place the secular arm is directly involved 
at all points. Much of the bull is based on the legislation of Frederick 
II, a fact that was underlined in a subsequent bull (Cum adversus haere - 
ticam). Third, torture is specifically commended. Hitherto the church 
had shrunk from this means of extracting evidence or confession, al¬ 
though the practice was quite common in the secular courts. Finally, one 
must distinguish between the intentions of the pope and the actual course 
of events. Soon Innocent was complaining that the princes were not 
giving due attention to his directions. Both bulls were reissued in 1254. 
He threatened excommunication and interdict. He contemplated a cru¬ 
sade against recalcitrant rulers. 

The degree of effectiveness of this papal Inquisition varied from coun¬ 
try to country. Europe was, for purposes of inquisitorial supervision, 
divided among the Franciscans and the Dominicans, the former taking 

17 The language of this section (xx) will give some indication of the attention to 
detail: “quicumque autem haereticum vel haereticam captum vel captam auferre de 
manibus capientum vel capientis ausus fuerit, vel defendere ne capiatur et inquiratur 
ibidem , juxta legem Paduae promulgatum per Fredericum tunc imperatorem, pub- 
licatis bonis omnibus, in perpetuum relegetur et domus ilia, a qua prohibiti fuerint, 
sine spe reaedipcandi funditus destruatur; et bona quae ibi reperta fuerint pant 
capientium, ac si haeretici fuissent ibidem inventi: et tunc propter hanc prohibitionem 
vel impeditionem specialem, burgus componat communi librarum ducentarum, et 
villa librarum centum, et vicinia tarn burgi quam civitatis librarum quinquaginta 
imperialium, nisi infra tertium diem ipsos defensores vel defensorem haereticorum 
potestati captos duxerint personnaliter praesentandos” 

18 Sec. xxv: ft Teneatur praeterea Potestas seu Rector otnnes haereticos quos captos 
habuerit cogere, citra membri deminutionem et mortis periculum, tamquam vere la- 
trones, et homicidas animarum, et fures sacramentorum Dei et pdei christianae, er - 
tores suos expresse fateri et accusare alios haereticos quos sciunt, et bona eorum et 
credentes et receptatores et defensores eorum sicut coguntur fures et latrones bonorum 
temporalium accusare suos complices et fateri malepcia quae fecerunt” 
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responsibility for eastern France south of the Loire, eastern Europe, 
Bohemia, Dalmatia, and parts of Italy, the latter taking western France, 
northern France, Germany, Austria, and the rest of Italy. 19 Much vigor 
was demonstrated in Languedoc—so much so that the political rivalries 
of King Philip IV and Pope Boniface VIII interfered for a time. Once 
the king suspended two chief inquisitors. But by the early fourteenth 
century the Inquisition had gained the victory in this long-suffering area, 
and heresy was obliterated. The work in southern France was a prime 
source for refugees during two centuries of medieval history. In northern 
France, where not many heretics were found, the king, intent already on 
centralizing royal power throughout France, dominated the Inquisition. 
In Germany some effort was directed against the Waldenses, but not 
much was accomplished. Later in the fourteenth century, however, the 
Inquisition was effective against Flagellants, Beghards, and the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit. In Italy, which had enjoyed relative toleration for 
centuries, it experienced indifferent success. It was formally instituted in 
Florence and Rome but even there was frustrated in large part owing to 
involvement in Guelf-Ghibelline rivalries. After the end of the Hdhen- 
staufen line in 1268 it spread more widely. Much effort was made in 
Lombardy, to which many heretics had fled from southern France. It 
never got more than a foothold in Venetia and in eastern Europe. It 
never reached Scandinavia at all, and England only once, in connection 
with the prosecution of the Templars, and then under control of the 
state. The unique part played by the Inquisition in Spain, where k be¬ 
came part of the culture of a people, is discussed elsewhere. 

A comprehensive justification for the prosecution of heretics was pro¬ 
vided by Thomas Aquinas in the course of his extended discussion oi; the 
spiritual condition of man in the second part of Summa Theological 
Drawing on the ancient tradition, of Empire as well as church, Thomas 
began with a clear principle that neither God nor the church desires the 
death of a sinner, whether heretic or not. The whole purpose is to re¬ 
claim the sinner and bring him once more into communion with mother 
church (cf. II Tim. 2:24-26). Death removes the possibility of repen¬ 
tance. 21 Only stubborn unrepentant heretics come under the biblical 
direction to reject the heretic after two or three warnings, to avoid the 

10 Turbcrville, p. 159. 

20 Esp. II, ii, Q. 11, Art. 3, 4 (Marietti ed., II, 66-68). Question ii is on the subject 
“de haeresi.” 

21 Art. 3: “Scd, si haerctici non tolerantur, sed morti traduntur, aufertur eis 
facultas poenitendi ” 
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false teacher. These should be not merely restrained from doing hurt but 
“compelled to come in” if at all possible (cf. discussion of Luke 14:23). 
Thomas also made a distinction between those who do not believe be¬ 
cause they have rejected the truth. The former should never be con¬ 
strained. In consideration of those who have indeed heard the gospel and 
have rejected it and persisted in their rejection, the need of the church 
transcends the need of the individual. The church and all its members 
must be protected from such grave danger. The heretic has committed 
a much more serious crime than he who destroys property or human life. 
He deserves to be not only excommunicated but “by death excluded 
from the world” (“per mortem a mundo cxcludi”) . The church would 
desire mercy. But after proper warning, the heretic remaining obdurate, 
and no hope remaining of his conversion, then “he is to be separated 
from the church by sentence of excommunication, and further to be 
relinquished to secular judgment for extermination from the world by 
death” (" eum ab Ecclesia separando per excommunicationis sententiam, 
et ulterius relinquit eum iudicio saeculari a mundo exterminandum per 
mortem ”). 

The whole of Thomas' discussion of this difficult matter is not worthy 
of the great scholastic master. He makes a false comparison between a 
thief or murderer, whose sin is injury to others, and the heretic, whose 
sin is within himself. Then he contradicts himself in urging on the one 
hand patience and toleration of error in the hope of confession and 
redemption and on the other hand hard justice against the unredeemed 
heretic. Who can say there had been no hope of his redemption if he had 
not been done to death? The mathematics of seventy times seven is 
required here, not 2 or 3. Thomas treats quite imprecisely the texts of 
tradition on which he bases his arguments. His attempt to divide the 
application into unlimited mercy as to relations of individual with the 
church, which has responsibility for the purity of faith of all men, fails 
of justification on either biblical or historical grounds. 

The fateful consequences of this type of thinking reverberated far into 
modern history. Cardinal Bellarmine, the great Jesuit controversialist 
and scholar of the late sixteenth century, in his monumental Disputa- 
tiones de Controversiis Christianae Fidei adversus Jiuius Temporis Haere- 
ticos 22 developed fully the Thomistic system as applied to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The church is one and catholic and absolutely cannot 
err (“ecclesiam absolute non posse errare”) . Heretics therefore should be 


22 3 vols., 1581-93. Cf. Mirbt, pp. 355 ff. 
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exterminated because (1) excommunication, which the church exercises, 
is a graver punishment than mere execution, which is carried out by the 
state, and (2) there is no other remedy against the danger of heresy. 
In addition, all false witness deserves death; all the more, false witness 
against God. A further ripple runs through the year 1895, when an un¬ 
official but authoritative curial statement defends the principles and 
procedures of the medieval Inquisition. In the spirit of the Syllabus of 
Errors the document attributes criticism of the Inquisition to modern 
liberalism. “O benedictas rogorum flammas” (“O blessed flames ol the 
funeral pile”) by which many have been saved from heretical errors and 
eternal damnation! “O excellent and venerated memory of Thomas 
Torquemada!” 23 Such are the ideological progeny of the medieval 
Inquisition. Such is the burden which the church, heavy with centuries, 
must carry if it be not reformed. Ecclesia semper reformanda est. 


C. Form and Procedure of the Medieval Inquisition 

The word “inquisition” derives from inquisitio, the process of making 
inquiry—inquest—for the purpose of obtaining evidence. The technical 
or legal significance of the word was a new procedure, differing rom 
either of the two traditional systems derived from ancient Roman )rac- 
tice. One of these, denuntiatio, was based on a charge brought forward 
by some authority, civil or ecclesiastical, on evidence of personal ki>owl- 
edge. The official denounced one whom he knew to be guilty of ome 
crime. 24 The other, accusatio, began with evidence provided by a private 
citizen given before an official. The latter form of procedure was most 
common, since public officials had relatively little opportunity to ferret 
out iniquity in detail. But the individual had little incentive to come for¬ 
ward and indeed incurred considerable danger to himself, being subject 
to private vengeance and possibly counteraction at law. In both cases 
the burden of proof rested with the prosecution, for the defendant was 
secure until guilt was proved in court. Inquisitio, on the other hand, 
meant a procedure in which evidence could be obtained by force as a 
result of systematic inquest in a given area on a given crime—say, heresy. 
There were precedents for this system also in Roman law, derived mainly 

23 Cf. Mirbt, p. 491. 

24 This brief section, intended to be summary only, is based on standard works on 
the Inquisition listed in note 6 above; the articles by Francis Darwin are authoritative 
and very helpful on legal aspects. 
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from the Justinian Code in its attempt to deal with pesky Donatists. 
Selected individuals, or a whole community, could be forced to give 
witness against any suspected of heresy. Failure or refusal to do so sub¬ 
jected the witness in turn to legal penalties. In this way a sort of legal 
dragnet could be cast over an entire community and all heretical fish 
caught in one operation. The establishment of such procedure by Lucius 
III in 1184 marks the beginning of an episcopal inquisitio. Heresy was 
the only crime usually subject to this special procedure. The Inquisition 
was the only court in which this special procedure was commonly fol¬ 
lowed. 

The courts of the Inquisition were highly organized affairs, headed by 
a chief inquisitor assisted by others, almost always members of the mendi¬ 
cant orders. These inquisitors were very powerful persons, who lived 
during the term of their commission under special privileges such as 
plenary indulgence and exemption from secular duties. They could be 
excommunicated only on direct act of the pope. To varying degrees the 
same powers and exemptions applied to all officers of the court, including 
the distinctive familiars, semimonastic police officers whose duties in¬ 
cluded acting as bodyguard for the inquisitors, detective, bailiff in court, 
and chaplain for the imprisoned and condemned. Trained notaries kept 
precise records, which, however, were not open to public inspection. The 
courts also had abundant legal counsel. 

The place of the bishop in this circuit court was ambiguous. In general 
it may be described as uneasy association, occasionally undeclared war. 
No one, least of all a bishop, likes interference in his own bailiwick. If 
necessary the inquisitors were quite able to work without the cooperation 
of the bishop. 

The area of competence of the Inquisition was loosely defined as the 
exposure and condemnation of heretics, preferably accompanied by their 
edifying confessions of error. A heretic technically was one who knoiving- 
ly rejected truth taught by the church. Error deriving from ignorance was 
deemed unfortunate but excusable—and remediable. But nice distinc¬ 
tions were widely ignored in practice. Also, and especially in Spain, war 
against heresy merged easily with war against Jews and Moslems. The 
laws of evidence as understood in modern countries whose legal systems 
derive from Roman or English sources were not those known to the 
Inquisition. The burden of proof rested with the defendant rather than 
the prosecution. Witnesses might be subpoenaed by the latter but only 
requested by the former. A victim might be forced to give evidence 
against himself, even by torture. Close relatives could likewise be forced 
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to give incriminating evidence. The crime might be that of outright 
heresy, or it might be only “suspicion of heresy,” graded as light, vehe¬ 
ment, or violent. That is, one might actually be convicted, not of heresy, 
but of suspicion of heresy. 

All transpired in the utmost secrecy. Justice was certainly not done in 
the secular courts, but all was done openly. Not so the Inquisition At 
every stage of the investigation no one outside the court itself, even the 
defendant himself, had knowledge of even the most essential information, 
such as the specific nature of the charges and the identity of the witnesses. 
From the day a victim disappeared under secret arrest by the cowled 
familiars until the day he briefly lighted a torch at the pyre, the proce¬ 
dures were cloaked in deepest secrecy. His closed trial followed upon 
secret investigation, arrest, and imprisonment. Sometimes the very exis¬ 
tence of a process against the defendant, or even the existence of the 
defendant, was classified information. None other than King Philip II 
failed in repeated attempts to consult with a physician he had reason to 
believe was held by the Inquisition in Spain. Fie never found out whether 
the man was in prison or not. 

To the ordinary citizen of the Middle Ages the Inquisition made its 
first appearance in his vicinity with the publication before the assembled 
populace of an Edict of Grace, which stipulated that within from six to 
twelve days anyone with suspicions about heretical neighbors was to 
bring them forward. Failure to do so was deemed evidence of suspicion 
of heresy on the part of the noncooperator. At the same time heretics 
themselves were invited to make public confession of their error in the 
expectation of mercy from the court. If one remembers that rarely did 
the Inquisition achieve the perfect order to which it aspired, the words 
of Henry C. Lea are still valid, and not a little appalling: 

It rendered every individual an agent of the Inquisition, bound under fearful 
penalties spiritual and temporal, to aid it in maintaining the purity of the 
faith and, at the same time, it made every man conscious that his lightest word 
or act might subject him to prosecution by that terrible court whose very name 
inspired dread. No more ingenious device has been invented to subjugate a 
whole population, to paralyze its intellect and to reduce it to blind obedience. 
It elevated delation to the rank of high religious duty, it filled the land with 
spies and it rendered every man an object of suspicion, not only to his neighbor 
but to the members of his own family and to the stranger whom he might 
chance to meet. Continued through generations, this could not fail to leave its 
impress on the national character. 25 

25 Lea, History of the Inquisition of Spain, IV, 91; cf. IV, 515—1G. 
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From the expiration of the time of grace the work proceeded with 
silent efficiency until the next formal public display took place with the 
holding of an auto-da-f£, as it was called in Spain, at which unrepentant 
or relapsed heretics met the final penalty of death by fire. The Inquisition 
had, of course, its own laws of evidence which were designed to provide 
order. They were also designed to bring about confession of guilt. Ac¬ 
quittal of the innocent was not one of the objects of the process. In 
short, the deck was stacked. There were some protections afforded the 
accused. Two witnesses were required, and these should be to the same 
act. The evidence of a mortal enemy was not admissible. But it was the 
difficult obligation of the defendant to prove mortal enmity when some¬ 
times the identity of the witness was withheld. The Spanish Inquisition 
required a wife to give evidence against her husband; the Roman did 
not. The all-important object of the entire process was extraction of a 
full confession. This preferably should include a denunciation of other 
heretics known to the repentant confessor. 

One curious aspect of the Inquisition was its disinterest in moral 
crimes as such. The court might try a bigamist or an adulterer, not on 
account of the sin of bigamy or the iniquity of adultery, but rather be¬ 
cause either case might involve wrong belief concerning marriage or sin. 
That is, the simple animal passion did not come under the purview of 
the Inquisition, only erroneous belief which might or might not ac¬ 
company the immorality. 

This, then, was the instrument by means of which many heretics were 
brought to account. It was also the occasion for many flights of indi¬ 
viduals in an attempt to escape the clutches of the familiars. The only 
difficulty in this situation was the universality of the Inquisition, com¬ 
plete in theory, wide enough in practice. Refugees might flee from 
Languedoc to Lombardy, but they were caught by the Inquisition in 
Lombardy. This wide spread of the net discouraged mass flights. There 
is no point in jumping from the frying pan into the fire. Another factor 
that discouraged refugee movements in the Middle Ages was the narrowly 
restricted localized society in which life normally proceeded. The whole 
feudal and manorial system worked against migration of people or even 
individuals. The Inquisition must be understood as the obverse side of a 
history of refugees. People learned either to conform or to sit very still. 



Chapter 7 

Medieval Christian Refugees 


Disperserunt se per illam provinciam et 
per partes vicinas et confines Lombar- 
diae, et praeccisi ab ecclesia, cum aliis 
haereticis se miscentes et eorum errores 
imbibentes suis adinventionibus anti¬ 
quorum haereticorum errores et haereses 
miscuerunt* 

Acts of the Inquisition of Carcassonne 




r 

^any of the movements of people deemed heretics in the time of 
the Roman Empire continued without break into the long centuries of 
the Middle Ages. Such was the experience, for example, of the Monopbjy- 
sites in the eastern regions. Such also was the fate of Nestorians ev^n 
farther east. The Donatists died out, but the Manichaeans persisted. On 
the other hand, new movements arose peculiar to the Middle Ages, sujh 
as the Cathari in southern France and the Waldenses. Lines of influence 
between these various groups are very* difficult to trace. Some of thejn 
represent isolated episodes, unrelated to forces elsewhere and at other 
times. Others show definite relationships of a geographical, temporal, 
and theological nature. The most important sequence for this history |is 
that of Manichaeans, Paulicians, Bogomiles, and Cathari. Historians dis¬ 
pute vigorously contradictory pieces of evidence, all too scarce for defini¬ 
tive judgments. In one way or another, however, these groups, dualisits 
all, played a part in a fascinating sequence of influences back and forth 


* “They scattered through that province [Languedoc] and neighboring parts of 
Lombardy, and, cut off from the church and mingling with other heretics, they 
mixed their own inventions with ancient heresies.'* 
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upon one another. Disputed problems, such as the actual connection, 
if any, between the Manichaeans and the Paulicians and Bogomiles, 
need not distract from our main theme. Each took its place in the sad 
sequence of refugee movements. In the following narrative the evidence 
is quite limited and disjointed. Many uncertain factors must be accepted 
for what they are. The story cannot possibly be complete. A chief reason 
is that, during this period, the documents and the histories were produced 
by the opponents of those identified as heretics. Relatively little has sur¬ 
vived to reveal the views of the persecuted. The Inquisition was quite 
efficient in destroying the writings of those condemned. 


A. Forerunners of the Cathari 

Among the earliest dualistic sects in Christian history were the Man- 
ichees, followers of a shadowy figure named Mani (d. 274), a Persian 
in the Parthian Empire. 1 The system was grounded in a thoroughgoing 
dualism between light and darkness, expressed as a High God of Light, 
who embodies all good and true knowledge, and an “earth of darkness," 
which produces a lesser being, Satan, set in eternal conflict with the 
High God of Light. Zoroastrian influences are obvious. But this did not 
prevent the persecution of Mani and his followers and his banishment 
to central Asia. Manichees scattered both east and west. They spread 
even to China, where they persisted for centuries. The eastern Manichees 
had little if any connection with Christianity. Those who fled to the 
west, however, assimilated many Christian influences, to such a degree 
that Augustine could write against them as heretics. They spread widely 
through the eastern Roman Empire, into Egypt and North Africa, as 
well as Asia Minor. The Sassanid rulers, particularly Sapor II (310-79), 
feeding on a burgeoning empire and a revival of Zoroastrianism, per¬ 
secuted both Christians and Manichees. Those identified as Christians 
felt oppressive measures especially during periods of war with Rome, 
except, curiously, during the time of Julian, who turned against the 
Christian religion. Penetration of the Manichees into Asia Minor may 
have been a factor in the development of the Paulicians, who in turn 
spread into Bulgaria and played a part in the rise of the Balkan Bogo¬ 
miles. 2 These, finally, contributed to the thought of the Cathari. 

Once in the Roman Empire the Manichees continued to spread, either 

1 Some of the disputed issues are analyzed in A. V. Williams Jackson, Researches 
in Manichaeism. 

2 So Jackson, pp. 18-19. 
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by the common forces of political and economic pressures or by persecu¬ 
tion, to regions farther west. Under pressure from the Vandals they 
scattered to Italy, Spain, and Gaul, 3 where they were to be found in the 
early eleventh century. Now it was the turn of Christians, not Zoroastri- 
ans, to persecute them. Pope Leo I in the fifth century recognized the 
danger, and Emperor Theodosius ordered their expulsion from the 
towns. 4 Justinian expressly singled out the Manichees for what, at tnat 
time, was the unprecedented death penalty for heresy. Only Manichees 
and unrepentant relapsed heretics were put to death. Other heretics, 
especially the Monophysites, got off relatively easily. This imperial legisla¬ 
tion was to play a large and fatal part in the development of the Inquisi¬ 
tion of the Middle Ages. 

Another early source of heretical ideas was the Paulician movement 
of Asia Minor. Some regarded the Paulicians as Manichees; others woujld 
suggest an independent origin. At any rate they were also thoroughgoing 
dualists in regular conflict with Byzantine orthodoxy. They developed 
the idea of two levels of Christian faith, that for ordinary sinners living 
in the world and that for the “perfect.” The latter were so perfectly 
redeemed from the evil of the world that they were regarded as “Christ^.” 
Since “Christs” were present as living manifestations of the faith, the 
Paulicians rejected the symbol of the cross as idolatry. From Asia Minjor 
(Armenia) they spread to Bulgaria, where, about the tenth century, thjey 
were instrumental in the rise of the Bogomiles. 

The history of the Bogomiles has not been well known, with good 
reason. They appeared in the lower Balkans in the early Middle Ages, at 
a time when Balkan history was very unsettled. They rose in the midst 
of a culture not at all like that of either Greek Byzantium or Latin 
Rome. Theirs was a Slavic culture. Until recently not much intensive 
study has been undertaken in this area. 5 Little is known of their pre¬ 
sumed founder, one Bogomil. Slavic sources state that the teaching of 
the founder was Manichaean heresy. The Bogomiles emerged in tihe 
tenth century in connection with, or as a continuation of, the Paulicians. 
Their belief was clearly dualistic. 6 To this they added an extreme asceti¬ 
cism which went beyond anything practiced by the Paulicians. They 
emphasized especially the evil of marriage as inextricably associated wi th 
total sin. They held to a belief in a supreme God, who has two sons, 

3 J. J. I. von Dollinger, Beitrdge zur Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters, I, 52, 59, 62. 

4 J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, I, 379, 364. 

5 Dmitri Obolensky, The Bogomils, is one of the best studies. 

0 Obolensky, pp. 113 ff., discusses their teachings. 
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the younger the ruler of heaven, the elder of earth (Satanael). All this 
was mixed with Christian elements. They rejected the Old Testament 
and adhered to the twofold path of perfecti and “hearers.” Their enemies 
charge them with immorality, perhaps not always without grounds. The 
close relations between extreme asceticism and unbridled immorality has 
repeatedly been demonstrated. 7 

Macedonia became an early center for the Bogomiles, and from here 
they spread into Thrace, Asia Minor, and Bulgaria. 8 They were even 
found in the capital, Constantinople, in the time of Alexius Comnenus 
(1081-1118), who drove them from the city. They were hard to identify 
and expel because they exhibited syncretistic and eclectic tendencies. 
They easily assimilated the features of Byzantine orthodoxy outwardly, 
while maintaining unchanged their fundamental heretical dualism, which 
was totally out of accord with the Christian heritage of the Old Testa¬ 
ment as well as with Christian teaching itself. For four hundred years 
they persevered in Bulgaria, from the middle of the tenth to the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Their story was inextricably tied up with the 
history of Balkan nationalism. When, in the latter twelfth century, a 
Serbian prince, Stephen Nemanya, built up a Serbian kingdom which 
was Eastern Orthodox in faith, the Bogomiles were the victims of a 
vigorous persecution which drove them into Bosnia and Hum (later 
Herzegovina) . 9 In Bosnia especially they flourished, and their teachings 
became the state religion for a time. Bosnia was always in the middle of 
a power struggle between Orthodox Serbia and Roman Catholic Hun¬ 
gary. This little state found itself a pawn pushed around by two great 
empires and two great churches. Expulsion from Serbia and crusade by 
Hungary failed to destroy the sect, which continued active in Bosnia and 
surrounding territories. 


B. The Cathari 

One of the most important sect movements of the Middle Ages was 
that of the Cathari, or Albigenses as they were known in southern France. 
Strains of Manichaeism, Paulicianism, and Bogomilism directly or in¬ 
directly entered into the background of these Western heretics. They 
appeared, principally in southern France, in the twelfth century. Bogo- 

7 So Obolensky, p. 284. 

8 Dollinger, I, 35-36, and Obolensky, p. 196, report them in the capital in the early 
twelfth century in the time of Alexius Comnenus. 

0 Obolensky, p. 284; Arno Borst, Die Catharer, pp. 70-71; Matthew Spinka, History 
of Christianity in the Balkans, pp. 79, 157. 
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miles were known to have penetrated western Europe in small numbers, 
both as traveling merchants and as refugees from the Balkans. In various 
ways the teachings of Eastern dualism took root, and the Albigensi^n 
movement grew apace. In the process it was transformed into something 
quite different from the Eastern forebears, as different as the West has 
always been from the East. Around Toulouse and Carcassonne, Narbonjie 
and Bordeaux, especially in Albi, the beautiful little town of the Mildi 
which gave its name to the movement, little cells of Catharian teaching 
spread, complete with a theological framework and an ecclesiastical 
organization. The key to the Catharian church order was the distinction 
made between the perfecti, the perfect ones vowed to perpetual sejlf- 
denial, asceticism, purity of life, and celibacy, and the ordinary hearejrs, 
those who accepted the teaching without breaking from the world of sin. 
The perfecti were adored by the ordinary followers as combined saiijits 
and bishops. Certain persons were set apart as bishops, whose duty it \4as 
to administer the sacraments and impart the consolamentum, or “con¬ 
solation, M the ultimate spiritual baptism by which one entered the radks 
of the perfecti. Cathari bishops were truly itinerant ministers who 
traveled from place to place in performance of their duties, usually 
secretly or at least inconspicuously, visiting small cells in out-of-the-way 
spots, private homes, even in forests and on mountaintops. 

The Cathari were self-consciously a church, a true catholic church. The 
dualistic frame of thought led them to see two great churches in eternal 
conflict, the true catholic church of the Cathari, the persecuted church of 
the saints which will have no peace in this evil world, and die devil’s 
church, part of the evil world, the church of Rome. The pope is anti- 
Christ and the Roman church is anti-Christ. 10 Under the pressure 
of persecution the church of the Cathari, although in this world, ap¬ 
peared to be not of this world, or perhaps appeared to be a part of the 
“underworld,” hidden and secret. The degree of organization and integra¬ 
tion achieved in the secret network, the lines of communication (even 
by means of fires on mountaintops), the plans for mutual aid in distress, 
the caches of treasure and occasionally arms, the secret hiding places ^or 
the real treasures—the holy books—all this suggests a church the v^ry 
opposite of the visible organic majesty of the Church of Rome, the 
synagogue of Satan. 11 

10 Cf. Borst, pp. 221-22. 

11 Some fascinating aspects of this concept of a church of the underworld ire 
presented by Zo6 Oldenbourg in her well-written popular history. Massacre at Mont- 
segur. The central theme of this book leads up to the crucial, although not actually 
final, struggle on the mountaintop fastness of Monts^gur. 
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This was the dangerous movement, then, which was caught in one of 
the most violent feudal struggles of the medieval period, the conquest 
of the principality of Toulouse by northern feudal princes in the war 
known as the Albigensian Crusade of the early thirteenth century. Pope 
Innocent III was fully cognizant of the peril. He set in motion a preach¬ 
ing mission led by Cistercians designed to turn the innocent faithful 
from the insidious teaching of the heretical foxes in their midst. Although 
the medieval Inquisition was not yet formally established, potentially 
this was the intent of the pope. But affairs had already gone too far for 
fair arguments and sermons. On the one hand, the Cathari were in¬ 
vulnerable, secure in their own truth. On the other hand, political factors 
entered which took the conflict out of the realm of doctrine into the 
rapacious feudal world where, as always, actions counted much more than 
words. The upshot was that the chief preacher, Pierre de Castelnau, was 
murdered in 1208. So violent was the reaction to this act that the pope 
proclaimed a crusade against the heretics of Languedoc and called all 
faithful Christian princes in France to repair to the banner of the cross 
even as others had for over a hundred years followed the same banner in 
crusades against the infidel Turks. 

The Albigensian Crusade was a long and disastrous affair. In the pro¬ 
cess the cross seemed to be lost in the furor of feudal conflict. Count 
Raymond VI of Toulouse, the hereditary feudal magnate of the sunny 
land of Languedoc, which for hundreds of years had created a culture 
and even a language of its own (langue d’oc ), had with typical southern 
complacency tolerated suspected heretics. Now he found himself attacked 
by a huge army from the north of France, ostensibly on crusade, equally 
on feudal rampage against his dominions. Raymond and his vassals were 
subjugated one by one in bloody battle. The infamous siege of Beziers 
resulted in the virtual massacre of its inhabitants, heretic and faithful 
alike, the former for the sin of false belief, the latter for treason. Ac¬ 
cording to unreliable legend the papal legate cried, “Slay them all! God 
will know his own!” Wild exaggerations multiplied the number of 
victims, but 20,000 would be possible, perhaps 10,000 more likely. Nor 
was the entire city burned and razed, as reported, but chiefly the south¬ 
west part. Petrus Sarnensis in his highly biased contemporary history, 
rejoiced in what was to him “supreme justice of Providence.” 12 This 
event of 1209 was followed a month later by the capture of the fortified 
city of Carcassonne, seemingly secure behind its castellated battlements 

12 Petrus Sarnensis, Hystoria Albtgensis, par. 91; Histoire albigeoise, p. 41 1 
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on the crest o£ a flat-topped hill. Although the final perfections of forti¬ 
fication had not yet been completed, those works which amaze visitors [to 
this romantic medieval vestige today, the city was so situated and Iso 
fortified as to be able to withstand an extended siege. But the fate of 
Carcassonne was not different from that of Beziers, except that it wjas 
spared the mass murder. Instead, because the ruler, Raymond-Roger 
of Trencavel, surrendered, the inhabitants were permitted to leave the 
town alive. But they were paraded nearly naked through a single ga|:e, 
taking with them, gloated Petrus Sarnensis, "nothing but their sins.’! 13 

A refugee movement was already under way, as citizens of Beziers 
fled toward Carcassonne and into the mountains and forests, and then 
as the people of Carcassonne fled toward Toulouse, Aragon, and other 
points. 14 Presently those who were demonstrably unconnected wijth 
heresy were permitted to return to their homes. Albi was captured iin 
1215, and Toulouse itself was twice besieged, in 1211 and 1218. In the 
meantime Count Raymond had been deposed and the county was given 
to Simon de Montfort, one of the leaders of the crusade. Unfortunately 
for him, he died during the second siege of Toulouse. Viscount Raymond 
recovered Carcassonne in 1224 but lost it in 1240. While the remains of 
the Catharian heresy were wiped out, Toulouse was formally added to the 
royal possession in 1270. Thus ended the colorful civilization of Langue¬ 
doc, which now became a part of the centralizing French monarchy. 
Although this tragedy is only the environment in which the story of tjhe 
Albigensian refugees took place, we may pause for a moment to note tjhe 
passing of a chapter of human history which would live henceforth 
largely in memory. 

The Cathari, of course, were inextricably entwined in the larger st(J>ry 
and stand with regard to it as a causal factor. Fear and hatred of heresy 
brought purging forces of church and state to bear on the hapless M^di, 
whose inhabitants, if left to themselves, would probably have let well 
enough alone. It would not be too great an exaggeration to say that, 
although the Cathari were by no means the only cause of the destruction 
of the civilization of Languedoc, in their own fall they took that civiliza¬ 
tion with them. 

In the immediate situation, however, they were made refugees. In the 
first stage they were driven from city to city, then into the countryside, 
and thence into the forests and mountains. Even here they were searched 

13 Hystoria Albigensis, par. 98; Histoire albigeoise, p. 44. 

14 A good account of the Albigensian Crusade is Pierre Belpcrron, La croisade 
contre les Albigeois, 
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out over long decades. In the second stage many of them fled the country 
altogether and took refuge in Italy, Spain, the north of France, the 
Rhineland, but especially in Lombardy. 

In southern France the movement took on aspects of scattered, isolated, 
hidden communities. The royal sensechals who governed after the death 
of Simon de Montfort were not perhaps a very admirable lot, but they 
stood to benefit from confiscations of Albigensians' property. Upon oc¬ 
casion they went beyond the judgments of the Inquisition in their zeal 
to take over the property of condemned heretics. 15 In the third and 
fourth decades of the thirteenth century the Cathari were holed up in 
little groups in certain small towns and in the forests of the Montagne 
Noire, an extensive mountainous region north of Carcassonne and south 
of Albi. They were also to be found in the foothills of the Pyrenees to 
the south, where their final fortress, Montsegur, was located. Off and on 
for a long time they were in such villages as Hautpoul, southeast of 
Castres, Sor&ze, southwest of Castres, Saissac, equally between Castres and 
Carcassonne, Cabaret in the same area, and in the forest of Minervois, 
located north of the Aude between Carcassonne and Beziers. 16 In 1238 
some six hundred victims were walled up and starved to death in a cave 
of refuge, the Grotte de Lombrive, upstream from Tarascon, not far 
from Montsegur. 

During the 1230's the Cathari obtained possession of a rocky mountain 
fastness, Montsegur, which for a decade was the chief visible evidence of 
their persistence. It also became a symbol of resistance and at the same 
time a holy place of pilgrimage. The fortress on the summit became not 
only a place of security but also a shrine. As later with the Hussites, a 
high hill became a rallying point and a place of worship. Perhaps some¬ 
thing of ancient pagan superstition clung to the craggy mountain. Per¬ 
haps a god of the mountain had left an aura of pneumatic power. How¬ 
soever that might be, the Cathari repaired to their holy mountain for a 
last resistance against the armies of the royal seneschal, and there they 
knelt in adoration of the most high God and of his son, Jesus Christ. 
There the perfecti offered the consolamentum to such believers as were 
ready for that high commitment. Like some of the medieval abbeys and 
churches, the place was at once fort and shrine. The location was ad¬ 
mirable for defense, but there wasn't much to defend. It commanded no 

15 Ibid., pp. 416-17. 

10 Ddodat Roch6, Veglise romaine et les Cathares albigeois, has some detailed in¬ 
formation on specific places of refuge. The book is written in dialogue style and 
develops the theme of Cathari as precursors of modern times. 
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strategic roads or rivers, dominated no cities, controlled no passes. It w^s, 
plainly and simply, a refuge, a last refuge, for a harried and dying people. 
It was accessible only from the west side by a winding trail. 

An attack on Montsegur was triggered by another murder, of the in¬ 
quisitor of Toulouse at Avignonet. The siege, which lasted throughout 
the fall and winter of 1243 and 1244, until March was a desperate thing 
for both sides. Water and food ran low but were barely replenished. | A 
few reinforcements managed to sneak in. Siege machines finally broke 
the wall, and the defenders had to surrender. 17 Those among the de¬ 
fenders who were political only, not involved in the heresy, were allowed 
to depart. Heretics who repented were treated with mercy. But some t^vo 
hundred unrepentant confirmed perfecti, who considered death by ffire 
the purest way of release from this evil world, were granted their earnest 
desire. On a hillside meadow known afterward as the camp dels Crem^its 
they were placed inside a wooden barricade filled with firewood, and 
there they were burned together. Four perfecti, however, escaped dojwn 
the sheer north side before the citadel fell with the treasure of holy books 
and silver, which they deposited in a hidden place for use by other 
perfected ones another time. 

The destruction of Montsdgur may have meant the end of a symbol 
and the end of overt resistance. But it did not mean the end of Cathariim. 
From time to time later in the thirteenth century regulations were still 
issued for extirpation of the movement, which refused to be extirpated. 
The Cathar church became now in very truth, in the phrase of A^no 
Borst, “eine Gemeinde von Fliichtlingen und Ausgestossenen,” "a com¬ 
munity of refugees and exiles.” 18 It disappeared, yes, but it did hot 
cease to exist. Again, as so often, it went underground. There were I no 
“marks of the church” at all—or the marks were visible only to those 
whose spiritual eyes discerned the reality of the church so truly hidden 
from the eyes of men. This was an “invisible church,” but not in the 
sense intended by John Calvin. It was visible enough to those who kijew 
where to look—in remote mountain valleys, in deep forests, in caves ^nd 
isolated cabins. For years Cathar bishops continued ministry in these 
valleys. There was a Cathar bishop of Albi till 1270, of Carcassonne till 
1267. 19 By 1275 all the bishops were either dead or gone. And yet jthe 
Cathari persisted, like the Bezpopovtsy, the priestless ones of the Russian 
Old Ritualists. When, then, were they all quite gone? Who knows? 

17 This is the climax of Zo6 Oldenbourg's book, already noted. 

18 Borst, p. 135. 

« Roche, p. 150; Borst, pp. 135 ff. J 
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One of the most frequently repeated patterns of this refugee history 
is the scattering that resulted from persecution. Southern France is no 
exception. From the beginning of the Albigensian Crusade till the dis¬ 
appearance of the Cathari in the Midi what Steven Runciman calls a 
"steady migration” took place. 20 Some simply moved north and east. 
Reports in the thirteenth century locate Cathari in Champagne, Artois, 
Flanders, as well as scattered groups elsewhere. 21 They were to be found 
along the Rhine from Koln to Strasbourg, in Goslar and Erfurt. Another 
group was located near Passau. Of course not all of these can be identi¬ 
fied as refugees from southern France. Some may have developed in¬ 
dependently. But, since the Midi was the prime source of the move¬ 
ment, most of the persons involved must have come from there. 

The most favored refuge, however, was Italy, especially Lombardy. 
Here the endless conflict between Guelf and Ghibelline set up favorable 
circumstances, since the latter party was quite willing to embarrass the 
papal adherents by taking in Cathar victims charged with heresy. 22 
There were communities in Milan itself, Verona, Friaul, Piacenza, Parma, 
Rimini, Siena, Florence, Rome, Naples—even in Calabria and Sicily. 
The Lombard cities did not favor or adhere to the imperial laws of 
Frederick II concerning heresy in the early thirteenth century. The 
Lombard League was able to exercise enough independent influence to 
evade such laws. Especially important as a haven was Milan, probably 
the chief place of refuge. As early as 1213 the pope had demanded a 
crusade against the heretics of Milan. Under extreme pressure the city 
acted in 1228 against the heretics harbored there, and in 1233 some were 
burned. It was said that a hundred and fifty pcrfecti were living there 
and in other communities of Lombardy. In theory there was a Lombard 
Inquisition after the early 1230’s, but it was relatively ineffective. The 
happy (for the refugees) combination of quarrels between Guelf and 
Ghibelline, together with the native pride of the north Italian cities 
and their unwillingness to submit to either pope or emperor, enabled 
Cathar communities to survive for decades in the midst of a Catholic 
population. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century Pope Innocent IV, as has 
already been noted, strengthened the Inquisition, and the situation be- 

20 Steven Runciman, Medieval Manichee , p. 146. 

21 Borst cites numerous instances, pp. 123-24. 

28 Information on the Lombard phase is in Borst, pp. 124, 129-31; Runciman, 
pp. 128-29, 146; Henry C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages , 
II, 49-51, 107, 192-93, 219-39. 
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came tighter. Some cities bowed to inquisitorial investigation only ui^der 
dire threat of interdict. Some powerful lords like Uberto Pallavicdno, 
ruler of Cremona, managed to evade pressures and continued to give 
aid to refugees. This particular situation lasted until the crusade against 
Naples in 1266 went through Lombardy and in passage forced Ubjerto 
to submit. Sirmione on Lake Garda offered refuge for sixteen yprs, 
until 1276. About this time the same thing happened that had t^ken 
place in southern France: The Cathari either went underground or 
found farther refuge. For another hundred years Lombardy remained 
a secret refuge. The same situation prevailed to a lesser extent in Tuscany 
and Naples. Now southern Italy and even Sardinia received unexpected 
visitors, some of whom found a new place to stay. All outward expression 
of Catharism in Italy, however, had ceased by the time of Bernard Gui 
in the fourteenth century. 

As the last resort one other place remained open: Slavic lands ini the 
Balkans. At the end of the twelfth century the archbishop of Spajatro 
had driven some heretics out of Trieste. These had gone on to Bosnia, 
where heresy was long established between the opposing forces of East 
and West. 23 An attempt to mount an eastern “Albigensian crusade” 
failed and in fact only advertised the advantages of the region for heretics. 
Bosnia for a long time had been used to varieties of Christian faith and 
had no particular desire to admit popes, patriarchs, emperors, or kjmgs, 
to say nothing of inquisitors. Cathari were free to follow their faith, even 
along the Adriatic. As a writer on modern Yugoslavia has put it: 


For more than four hundred years, until the irruption of the Turks 
Europe, our country was the refugium haereticorum, the "refuge of heri 
—the Manichaeans, the Cathari, and the Albigenses of western Europe, 
the early days of the awakening of the lay elements in the Latin and 
churches . 24 


into 
tics” 
during 
Greek 


Then, finally, came the Turks. By 1392 they were in southern Bosnia. 
An unseemly scramble resulted as Roman Catholics, Cathari, and Greeks 
vied in seeking aid from the new masters against their Christian rivals. 
When the Cathari continued to be tolerated in Bosnia, Rome withheld 
aid to Christian princes against the Turks. And when the Cathari were 
persecuted by Christian princes, the heretics welcomed the Turks, i The 
year 1463, ten years after the fall of Constantinople, marks the coifuple- 

23 Lea, II, 291-314. 

24 Miroslav Krleza, “The Bridge Between East and West,” Atlantic Monthly, OCX 
(1962), 76. 
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tion of the conquest of Bosnia by the Ottomans. For twenty years more 
the Cathari in Herzegovina defended their mountains. Mohammed II 
went home with 100,000 prisoners and 30,000 youths for the Janissaries. 
Many of the Cathari, along with other Christians, became Moslem at this 
time. The hand of the Ottoman Turks lay heavier on the Balkans in the 
fifteenth century than had that of the Seljuks in the Eastern conquests 
of the eighth. 

In the fifteenth century the situation of the Cathari was such as 
to defy historical recording. Under the Aragonese King Frederick III 
(1296-1337) there had been a community in Sicily, but then even that 
disappeared. Others were known to have fled into the mountains of 
Piedmont, along the wild border between Italy and France where the 
Waldenses so successfully survived. In the fourteenth century all outward 
evidence of their presence ended. Sometime in the fifteenth century they 
must have died out altogether, although to such an event only God was 
witness. As a matter of fact they must have perished even if the Inquisi¬ 
tion had never been. The utter dualism on which their faith was founded 
was the cause of their ultimate obliteration. They had always been 
strangers and pilgrims on this earth, yearning to be free. As Arno Borst 
has summarized their demise: “The Cathari denied free will—their de¬ 
struction appears to us a natural necessity. They despised the world— 
the world about them destroyed them. They wanted no resurrection of 
the flesh—without successors they disappeared. Their faith became their 
fate” (“Ihr Glaube ist ihr Schicksal geworden”) 25 


C. Waldenses to the Bull of 1487 

Not until Jean Leger published his Histoire generate des eglises 
evangeliques des vallees de Pidmont 2Q did the legend of the apostolic 
origin of the Waldenses, or Vaudois, gain currency. From that time on 
the story sank deep in Waldensian tradition, nourished by the fierce 
loyalties created in recurrent fires of persecution. 27 It endured until 
unfeeling Teutonic historians in the nineteenth century demolished the 
romantic but ephemeral web which bound the “first Protestants” to 

25 Boist, p. 142. 

20 In 1669. 

27 So Giacomo Brez in 1796: Storia dei Valdesi, O degli abitanti delle Valli occi- 
dentali del Piemonte, i quali hanno conservato il cristianesimo in tutta la sua purezza 
e attraverso a piit di trenta persecuzioni , dai primi secoli della sua esistenza fino ai 
nostri giorni, senza aver partecipato a nessuna riforma. Then, in prestigious sequence, 
Rudolph Peyran, Pierre Bert, Anton Monastier, and Alexis Muston. 
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St. Paul and St. James. The honest Waldensian historian Emilio Coimba 
accepted the verdict of critical history within the circle of Italian scholar¬ 
ship in the 1870’s. No more substantial than the ghostly apostolic Waljden- 
ses are those identified with the Cathari. Naturally the two movements 
were closely associated in the turmoils in southern France in the ^arly 
thirteenth century. But the Waldenses are not to be regarded as a variety 
of Albigenses. 28 | 

Thus, whatever value may be set on the genuine spiritual lineage of 
the Waldenses as rooted in apostolic Christianity, the plain facts [that 
men more readily grasp point to one primary source for the movement in 
the work of Peter Waldo of Lyons in medieval France. Not a great Ideal 
is known about this nonaristocratic commoner and layman. A chiance 
incident in the market place in the spring of 1173 sent him on an insistent 
quest for an answer to that unsettling question “What good deed jnust 
I do to have eternal life?’' (Matt. 19:16). He found an answer clean and 
clear in the next verses, which recommended the way of perfection: 
benevolence and poverty. From these beginnings rose the little company 
of “the Poor Men of Lyons.” 

Within a few years there were enough of them to attract the attention 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. The main objection was their direct! and 
efficient use of Holy Scripture in lay sermons. Pope Innocent III seated 
the case plainly in a letter to the Christians of the diocese of Mejtz in 
1199. He has heard that lay men and women have been reading! and 
studying the Scripture in the vulgar tongue. Although they ought to be 
commended for their desire to know Scripture, they should understand 
that the secret wisdom of the Word of God may not be expoundeid by 
just anyone, but only by those who are trained intellectually to interpret 
it. 29 Years before, in 1176, the archbishop of Lyons had banned jtheir 
preaching in the city. When they persisted, another archbishop again 
forbade them to preach. Whereupon Peter, “rising like a lion from sljeep,” 
as an old chronicle had it, 30 defied him to his face with the apostolic 

88 The definitive judgment of Ernesto Comba in his Storia dei Valdesi , p. 18, is: 
" Dunque , non al secolo apostolica, nb al vescovo Claudio , nb alia sdtta dei Cdtari 
fa capo il movimento valdese, bensi storicamente a Pietro Valdo, come sard ebposto 
piit oltre” 

20 Carl Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, p. 173. The pope concludes: 
“Ne videlicet simplex aliquis et indoctus praesumat ad sublimitatem scripturae sacrae 
pertingere, vel earn aliis praedicare” 

30 “Tamquam leo a somno consurgens,” quoted in Comba, p. 41. Cf. the report of 
the Inquisition of Carcassonne, printed in Ddllinger, II, 6: “Quod cum Archiepiscopos 
Lugdun . Jo. de Belles-mains ipsis interdiceret, dixerunt, Deo magis obediendum esse 
quam hominibus. .. ." 
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defiance of an earlier Peter: “We must obey God rather than men” 
(Acts 5:29). Then solemnly the Council of Verona in 1183 condemned 
their teachings, along with those of the Cathari. Another formal and 
enduring rent was torn in the seamless robe of Christ. A new sect was 
born as its members were driven forth from the church. 

From central and southern France they were scattered in all directions, 
settling unhappily in Provence and the mountains of Dauphinc, across 
the Alps in Lombardy, east in Alsace and north in Lorraine, in Switzer¬ 
land, in the Rhineland. Being excommunicated and driven from their 
country, as the old record put it, they multiplied over the earth and 
spread into neighboring regions and into Lombardy. There, the Inquisi¬ 
tion thought, they mingled with other heretics and imbibed their false 
doctrines. 31 Undoubtedly the junction of the followers of Waldo with 
the Arnoldists and Humiliati of the Lombard plains resulted in exchange 
of ideas and mutual influences. In Provence they merged with the fol¬ 
lowers of Peter of Bruys and others. In this way heresies fed on heresies 
and created a nightmare for the defenders of orthodoxy. 

At first the movement did not involve masses of people. The first 
scatterings were thin and unimpressive. In Provence, where the influence 
of the Cathari was strong, the orthodox authorities discerned a difference 
of degree in wickedness, viewing the Waldenses as wicked, but less wicked 
than the dread dualists from Albi. Nevertheless, before the end of the 
twelfth century, edicts were issued against them along with other heretics. 
Other refugees found their way to Metz, which became a center for their 
activity even after the Albigensian Crusade. In spite of the efforts of 
the bishop to eradicate them, they arrived soon after their expulsion 
from Lyons and remained stubbornly. Wanderers called “Waldenses" 
were reported in Bern and Fribourg and Strasbourg, as well as in Passau, 
Regensburg, Wurzburg, Niirnberg, and dozens of other cities all over 
Germany. 32 Most of these were killed or driven out by persecution 
instigated by Frederick II in 1213. 33 No one can tell where they went. 
They were reported as far east as Budapest, Translyvania, Silesia, and 
Poland. 

31 Acts of the Inquisition of Carcassonne, in Dollingcr, II, 6: “Exinde excom- 
municati ex ilia civitate et patria sunt expulsi—sic multiplicati super terrain, disper- 
serunt se per illam provinciam et per partes vicinas et confines Lotnbardiae, et praecisi 
ab ecclesia, cum aliis haereticis se miscentes et corum errores imbibentes suiis adinven- 
iionibus antiquorum haereticorum errores et haereses miscuerunt ." 

32 For a full list see Emilio Comba, History of the Waldenses of Italy, p. 75. 

33 Runciman, p. 126. 
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The main refuge, the one destined to become the permanent hoiqe of 
the Waldenses, was the Alpine valleys on both sides of the Cottian Alps 
between France and Italy. On the Italian side Milan became for a time a 
notable center. Here they encountered other divergent sects, with sjome 
of whom they established good relations and with others of whom they 
quarreled. The thin stream became a little flood during the Albigenisian 
Crusade, which wrought such terrible destruction on almost everyone in 
the Midi, including many of the orthodox Catholics. Thus the early years 
of the thirteenth century witnessed the spread of Waldensian influence 
into these mountain valleys. On one side or the other, in and out, they 
defended themselves for centuries, down to the present time. On I the 
Italian side we begin to hear of the valleys of the Po, Chisone, Peljlice, 
Angrogna, and Luserna. On the French side settlements developed in 
Val Louise, Freyssini£res, Barcelonnette, and other secluded valleys of 
DauphinA They fared somewhat better, politically and economically! on 
the Italian side, which was both naturally favored and more easily 
defensible. Some of the exiles settled later as far away as southern Itajy— 
in Sicily for a while, and in Calabria. 

Attempts were made, largely local and sporadic, to root them outL In 
1210 the Emperor Otto IV ordered the bishop of Turin to expel ‘"the 
Waldensian heretics.” 34 Evidence that they persisted, however, is seen in 
the establishment in 1297 of an Inquisition in Savoy. Throughout the 
fourteenth century persecutions waxed and waned, but in general the 
new settlers were able to maintain themselves. In 1344 most of those 
living in Freyssiniferes in the French Alps were forced to flee to Piedmpnt, 
but before long they were able to return in greater strength than ev<pr. 35 
In that year also some of them fled from parts of Languedoc into Bejirn, 
Foix, and Aragon. 36 Persecution was carried on without decisive effect 
also in Piedmont and southern Italy. In 1315 a Milanese noble led a 
band of Waldenses from Savoy into Neapolitan land, and later others 
came. The Neapolitan Inquisition was ineffective in its attempts to sup¬ 
press the movement. 37 Much the same story could be told of the scattered 
representatives in the Rhineland. 

Then in the 1480’$ the first general persecution of the Waldenses of 
the Alps was ordered with the support of the king of France, Charles 

34 Ernesto Comba, p. 62. 

35 Alexis Muston, Israel of the Alps, I, 47. 

30 Lea, II, 152. 

37 Ibid., p. 247. 
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VIII, and the duke of Savoy, Charles I. 38 The principal instrument for 
the proclamation of this new crusade was a bull issued by Pope Innocent 
VIII, 27 April 1487. The document condemned the Waldenses and other 
heretics and authorized the archdeacon of Cremona, Alberto Cattaneo, 
as papal nuncio, to persecute the heretics and drive them to submission. 
In the events that followed his memoirs constitute one of the main 
historical sources. Since this was the first major effort against the Wal¬ 
denses and caused not only severe suffering but widespread migration, 
some attention should be devoted to the bull itself. 

Accepting the responsibility of the papacy for protection of Catholic 
truth and extirpation of heresy, the pope notes the rise of some “sons of 
iniquity” called Poor Men of Lyons who mislead innocent souls “under a 
certain false appearance of sanctity.” 

These people, far from abandoning their very wicked and perverse errors, 
stopping their ears like the deaf adder, and adding to the evils already com¬ 
mitted still greater ones, have not feared to preach them publicly, and have 
drawn by this means to diese same errors others of Christ’s faithful, to vilify 
excommunications, interdicts and other censures of this same Inquisitor; to 
dirow down his house and to take away or alienate his goods, and also those 
of several other faithful men; to kill his servant, to make open war, to resist 
their temporal lords, to ravage their properties, to drive them with their families 
out of their parishes, to burn or destroy their houses, to prevent them from 
receiving their revenues, and to do them all possible harm; as also to commit 
an infinite number of other iniquities likewise execrable and abominable. 30 

For these reasons the pope authorized the nuncio Cattaneo to organize 
the power of church and state, through the archbishops, the king of 
France, the duke of Savoy, and the several princes, “in order that they 
may proceed with armed hand against the said Waldenses and all other 
heretics, and to crush them like venomous servants.” 40 

In those times the Alpine regions concerned were governed by three 
principal powers: the king of France, Charles VIII, the duke of Savoy, 
Charles I, and the marquis of Saluces. Of these the central figure of 

3S Pierre Gilles emphasizes the unprecedented general aspect in his classic Histoire 
ecclesiastiqne des eglises reformecs, published in 1669. 

30 Emilio Comba, pp. 126-27. Text Latin and French, Leger, II, 8-20; quotation 
on pp. 9-10. 

40 The Latin of the original, as in Emilio Comba, note 437 (and Leger, II, ii), is 
“Adversos Valdenses praedictos . . . insurgant, eosque veluti aspides venensos . . . con - 
culcent ... et ad corumdcm hacrcticorum tam sanctam tamque pcrnecessariam ex- 
terminationem et dissipatiotiem adliibeant ottincs conatus.” 
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prestige was the king. When he lent his powerful support to the crusade 
against the Waldenses, the duke was forced, although apparently [un¬ 
willingly, to go along. The marquis of Saluces and other lesser lords, 
many of whom sympathized with the Waldenses for economic if Inot 
religious reasons, had little effect on the situation. As a result a crusading 
army was gathered in Pinerolo on the Italian side. In this first, Italian, 
phase the nuncio Cattaneo met with something less than success. | So 
vigorous was the resistance of the mountaineers that, although by fore? of 
arms some communities were brought under Catholic control, relatively 
few of the Waldenses were caught or converted. One of the main attacks 
penetrated the historic valley of the Angrogna, which runs into the Pellice 
not far from Torre Pellice. In the upper reaches of this valley more than 
once the Waldenses made a last, and generally successful, stand against 
vastly more powerful invaders. From behind the famous Pra del Torino, 
an impressive rocky barrier with overhanging cliffs, they fought off ithe 
forces of the duke of Savoy. The nuncio was forced to be content with 
some limited and temporary successes in the main valleys. 

After tliis ineffective conclusion of the Italian phase, Cattaneo crosised 
into French Dauphin^ by the Pass of Montgenevre to the high fortified 
town of Brian?on. This town, situated under the very peaks of the Cottian 
Alps, a key bastion on the French side from medieval times down through 
the modern dynastic wars, was the point from which the papal nuncio 
embarked on his crusade against the French Waldenses. Its appearance 
then was much the same as it had been and as it still is—steep, narrow 
streets lined with houses made of stone walls, wood beams, and slate 
roofs. In the Middle Ages the Waldenses had settled in several of the 
valleys tributary to the Durance River, especially three close together a 
little downstream from Briamjon: Val Louise, Argentine, and Freys- 
sini?res. Here the full force of Cattaneo’s crusade hit the heretics. In Ihe 
Val Louise the few thousand Waldenses had been accustomed to persecu¬ 
tion in tire past, but they were caught unprepared for the total war niow 
waged upon them. Suffering from a lack of strong leadership, most of 
them fled in confusion up the slopes of Mount Pelvoux at the head of 
the valley. On the mountain was a large cave provided with impressive 
natural defenses. Here the people took refuge." When the able French 
commander found a direct attack impossible, he instructed a troop of 
soldiers to climb around and above the cave and, fully equipped, to drop 
down on the unwary defenders. The stratagem worked. After killing aind 

41 The situation and legend is recounted in Muston, I, 42-43, and in Emilio Comlba 
pp. 133-34. 
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scattering the armed Waldenses, the attackers built a large fire at the 
mouth of the cave and smothered in smoke the lives of the remaining 
refugees, including hundreds of women and children. None escaped. 
The entire Waldensian population of Val Louise was destroyed, and 
the authorities planned to repopulate the valley with Catholics. The 
plan did not have much success, in spite of the confiscation and re¬ 
distribution of the Waldensians’ property. 

The outcome of the crusade in the other valleys was never in doubt. 
Waldenses from Argentine and Freyssini^res faced a choice of submission, 
flight, or death. The whole affair was over by midsummer, 1488. A deadly 
blow had been dealt the heretics, who never effectively reestablished 
themselves in the Val Louise and in Argentine. Slowly, however, they 
returned to Freyssinieres, which later became so strong a center that the 
city of Embrun in the Durance Valley was captured in 1586. During the 
seventeenth century they continued to enjoy relative freedom down to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

One result of the persecutions in the French and Italian Alps was the 
migration of Waldenses to southern Italy, where they settled in large 
numbers in Calabria. 42 Some early wanderers had arrived in the four¬ 
teenth century. The discipline of the church was easygoing, and the 
rulers were well disposed toward diligent workers who made the barren 
valleys bloom. For two hundred years the Waldenses in these regions 
enjoyed considerable peace and freedom of worship under formal statutes 
of settlement and residence. Itinerant pastors served their religious needs. 
Many refugees came at the end of the fifteenth century as a result of 
Cattaneo's crusade. So well placed were these southern settlers that they 
secured a confirmation of their privileges in 1497, and their happy condi¬ 
tion prevailed until past the middle of the sixteenth century. Then 
sudden persecution in 1560 and the following year ended the long peace, 
and the settlements were virtually wiped out. 

At the dawn of the Lutheran Reformation, then, the Waldenses had 
been tried during long years of intermittent persecution, in which they 
had been driven from their original centers in the Rhone Valley into 
the wild valleys of Dauphind and Provence and across the Alps into the 
Piedmontese valleys of the upper Po. Especially had they put down deep 
roots in the cluster of valleys tributary to the Pellice and Chisone. Perse¬ 
cution had scattered them far and wide over western Europe and even 
into southern Italy in Calabria. Sometimes locally they had been wiped 

42 Estimates vary. Lea, II, 268-69, giving 10,000 in 1530, and Emilio Comba, p. 104, 
giving 4,000 in 1500. 
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out. But the chief effect seems to have been the wider dissemination of 
their teachings as they sought new homes and then later tried to return 
to their old ones. By the time of the Reformation their real patria was 
the Waldensian valleys of the Cottian Alps. Here they met in historic 
conclave with representatives of the Genevan Reformation in 1532 and 
decided to join the new movement, of which they were such ancient and 
practiced forerunners. 


D. Lollards and Hussites 

When John Wyclif died in 1384, he left a legacy which was shared by 
English reformers and the followers of John Hus of Bohemia. This is not 
to suggest that the Hussites were simply a Continental branch of Wy- 
clifism, or that Plus was merely a Czech copy of Wyclif. In fact it is not 
even to enter into the debate over the extent of Wyclifs influence over 
Plus. The point of the association here is only that the two movements 
shared approximately the same time in history, as well as many ideas, 
and that both produced a notable line of refugees. In this last aspect the 
Hussites were more significant than the English reformers. 

In 1382 Parliament had passed an act against vagrant preachers who 
wandered from town to town speaking in churches and marketplaces. 43 
Data are scarce concerning the activities of Wyclifs followers after lis 
death. They were never very numerous and for the most part had to act 
secretly for fear of arrest. As yet, however, there was no formal legisla¬ 
tion which dealt definitively with unrepentant heretics. That lack was 
supplied in 1401 with the famous statute De Haeretico Comburendo, 
“On the Burning of Heretics.” The direct occasion for the new law was 
the revival of Wyclifite teachings by persons now called Lollards. Bishops 
were given power to arrest and imprison suspects, to try and imprison 
them if convicted, and finally, in the case of obdurate or relapsed heretics, 
to turn such over to the authorities to be burned “in an high place” 
before the people. 44 Another statute followed this in 1406, although it 
was never formally enrolled. The civil law was balanced by canon law in 
T109, when Archbishop Arundel's Constitutions were published. They 
were intended to give guidance to church officers in the control of 
heresy, to conform to the civil legislation on the same subject. Under 
these regulations, ecclesiastical as well as political, England proceeded, 

43 James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation i?i England, I, 19. 

44 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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along a line almost unprecedented, to join forces with the powerful 
agencies already long in existence on the Continent for the extirpation 
of heresy by force. 

The most famous victim of the new laws was the aristocratic Lollard 
Sir John Olclcastle, a doughty fighter with an independent spirit. In 
1415 he was charged with heresy, and various efforts were made to obtain 
his recantation. But even the king himself failed to bend the spirit of 
the old warrior. He was tried, convicted, excommunicated, and sent to 
the Tower. 45 Unrepentant, he escaped in defiance of the king and went 
into hiding as probably the most famous English refugee before the 
period of the Reformation—unless Pelagius be so defined. Even the 
offer of a high reward on his head failed to turn him up. Some of his 
followers were executed in 1415, but he remained elusive, living in 
different places for short periods, with relatives and loyal retainers. Un¬ 
happily he was at last apprehended and executed in 1417. 

According to James Gairdner, whose classic four volume study deals 
mainly with the later period, Lollardy increased notably until 1428, then 
suddenly and unaccountably declined. “Lollardy, though by no means 
extinct, had ceased to be obstrusive.” 46 That is to say, Lollards became 
refugees from the light of day, went underground. Formally, therefore, 
their history ceased for lack of evidence, while they continued to preserve 
the memory of Wyclif and especially his precious Bible manuscripts 
until such time as they might again come to light in the high noon of 
the Reformation. 

If Lollards disappeared, Hussites remained very much in evidence. 
Wyclif died—so it appeared to all but his bitterest opponents—a natural 
death. Hus lighted a fiery torch at Constance. Lollards became a silent, 
geheime Kirche. Hussites maintained a church-in-arms for decades. The 
influence of Wyclif, when it emerged in the sixteenth century, was 
mingled and lost in the English Reformation. The tradition of Hus 
lived on, even after the disaster of White Hill in 1620, to ennoble 
Czech culture, political as well as religious. 

Although the history of the Hussite movement, in its correlative aspects 
of Utraquists, Taborites, and Bohemian Brethren, cannot be retold here, 
many aspects of that tragic drama impinge on our history of refugees. 
In this chapter the events of the battlefield dictate much of our theme. 
As a result one problem in the definition of “refugee” is almost unique 
to the Hussite story: Baldly, how do you tell a refugee from a field 

46 Ibid., pp. 68 IF. 

Ibid., p. 162. 
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soldier? The Hussites were so constantly under arms and involved in 
marches and countermarches that one is puzzled to determine where 
soldier leaves off and refugee begins. Is a soldier in retreat a refugee? 
This section, then, inevitably resounds to the alarums of war. 

In theory Bohemia was blessed, along with the rest of Christendom, 
with the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. But it was never very effective. 
Tendencies toward ecclesiastical autonomy discouraged any sort of inter¬ 
ference from “outside.” This became plain with the emancipation of 
Bohemia in 1344 as Prague became an archdiocese independent of control 
from Mainz—that is, of German authority. Three years later the great 
University of Prague was founded. Thus Bohemia, a western bastion of 
Slavic culture and language, was already struggling toward self-conscious¬ 
ness as a nation when John Hus appeared to begin the great revolution. 
Before he was burned at Constance he had himself spent over two ye; rs 
in self-imposed exile from the capital. He left in an effort to relieve the 
intolerable pressures upon the people occasioned by the imposition ol a 
papal interdict which was fiercely enforced. The well-meaning but in¬ 
effective King Wenceslas urged him to go. He himself faced a deep moi al 
problem centered on the ethics of flight. 

An early chapter of this book has already looked into the thought of 
the ancient church about the same problem, as it faced it under persecu¬ 
tion by the Romans. Hus was well aware of this and of Augustine’s 
pronouncements on the subject. He wrote at length on the relation be¬ 
tween John 10:11-12, on the difference between the hireling who flees 
and the true shepherd who stays by his flock, and Matthew 10:23, which 
urges flight to the mountains under persecution. 47 Of the various pos¬ 
sible situations involving a minister and his flock, his case, Hus decided, 
was that of one minister who is threatened (through the interdict), 
who may yet leave without depriving his people of spiritual comfort. 
In fact his departure would facilitate that very object. “And I know not,” 
he later wrote, “whether I did well or evilly like a hireling, nor whether 
these reasons will help me [to prove] that I was not a hireling.” 

Where he spent his time is in doubt because his whereabouts were 
kept secret. Probably he went first to southern Bohemia, his birthplace, 
and a common refuge for people harried from the cities. Certainly lie 
spent some time at the castle of Kozi Hradek, owned by the lord of 
Usti. At least twice he was secretly in Prague for brief visits. On 11 Octo- 

17 Frank Liitzow, Life and Times of Master John Hus, discusses the issue, pp. 162 fl. 
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ber 1414 he departed from Prague under the infamous “safe conduct” 
from King Sigismund, never to return from Constance. 

Once over the shock of Plus’s fate, the Czechs, leaders and people, 
began the struggle to vindicate his name. Almost as soon as the news 
arrived, Bohemians began to fall into three main groups: the Roman 
Catholics, obedient to Sigismund their liege lord and fearful of any form 
of heresy; the Utraquists (from sub utraque parte, that is, in both kinds), 
who insisted on the central symbol of Plus’s teaching, communion sharing 
both of the elements, wine as well as bread; and, presently, the Taborites, 
or radicals, who desired a more thoroughgoing reform, as well as freedom 
from German or Hungarian domination. They took their name from a 
hill, called Tabor after biblical precedent, in southern Bohemia, to 
which they first repaired for worship and where they afterward built a 
mighty fortress. The difference between the two Hussite groups might 
be said roughly to correspond to the differences between Luther and 
Zwingli on the use of biblical authority. One party would prohibit those 
practices and beliefs specifically forbidden by Scripture; the other would 
permit only what was specifically required by Scripture. Through the 
Taborite community also ran strong currents of chiliasm, which tended 
eventually to settle in the conviction that their armies were fighting God’s 
wars because they always won their battles. General Zizka was a sort of 
Bohemian Cromwell. 

While these various currents were moving, Sigismund determined to 
secure possession of the land to which he was entitled, the kingdom of 
Bohemia. From this time on religious and political affairs were inter¬ 
twined. At the end of July 1419 John Zelfvsky, a former monk preach¬ 
ing in Prague in the Plussite church, St. Mary’s in the Snow, with the 
support of John li zka, defied the town councilors and threw some of them 
out of the window in an early “defenestration.” 48 The next year Sigis¬ 
mund and his army invested Prague in the first of five major crusades 
to oust the heretics and reclaim the throne. Both of the famous royal 
castles which dominated Prague, Hradcany on the north and Vysehrad 
on the south, temporarily changed hands during the complex series of 
intrigues. But, although the castles for the time being returned to royal 
control, this first crusade, like all the others, failed of its purpose. On 
the contrary Sigismund, by his callous attempt to subjugate a proud 
people with German arms, antagonized many who might otherwise have 
submitted to his feudal claim. 

18 The best account of the 2izka period is Frederick Heymann, John liika and the 
Hussite Revolution; the defenestration is discussed on p. 62. 
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In the crisis over control of the capital the Hussite leaders there called 
for help to the Hussite center in the south, already known as Tabor. 
2izka arrived in Prague with a troop and organized the defense. The 
crucial battle was, as the general realized, over the supply lines dom¬ 
inated by a hill to the east. By occupying the hill quickly Zizka was 
able to save the city. 49 Disease and dissension between Czechs and 
Germans in Sigismund’s army contributed to the failure of his expedition. 

While these great affairs were occupying the attention of the Bohemian 
people, another great change was in the making far to the south, at 
Tabor. Ever since the death of Hus, his preaching had been fermenting 
in the countryside where both he and Zizka felt at home. Taborism was, 
in its inception and for most of its history, an agrarian movement cen¬ 
tered in the hills of southern Bohemia. The Bible especially carried its 
impact direct into this movement. Preaching in Czech from Czech te tts 
provided a powerful incentive for a new gospel witness. Matthew 24 and 
other passages on the return of Christ, Revelation, the prophets (Zeph. 
1:15-16, Jer. 50:40, Mai. 4:1, Isa. 66:20)—all these and more stirred 
the spirit of the people and led them to expect great things of the Lord 
in their time. Many times in history those who looked for the coming 
soon of Christ have climbed to the top of a hill or mountain, perhaps a 
little closer to heaven. So it w r as that these seekers gathered on hilltops 
for worship. Some of their holy places became famous in Hussite history, 
and by far the most famous was Tabor, the first. Another hill of meeting 
w r as Bzi, near Pilsen. Another was Na Krizkach (“At the Crosses”), near 
Benesov. 50 Early in 1420 Zizka, who had been busy gathering forces and 
seeking a strong point, left Pilsen, which had become untenable, with 
four hundred men and their families to find refuge at Tabor. They had 
to fight their w r ay through to the south, w'here they joined the priestly 
community already in existence. The typical Taborite religious-military 
government was the result, as £izka became the captain general and 
worked with the w r ell-established priestly leadership. Tabor became a 
great and famous fortress, and a prime point of refuge for persecuted 
Hussites down through the middle of the century. From here rolled out 
that Elussite military innovation the w r ar wagon, a mobile fort akin to 
the prairie schooners of a later day much farther west. Tabor was well 
situated for its purpose, on a steep hill on a peninsula formed by the 
Luznice River and the Tismenice River just above their junction. Thick 

40 Ibid., p. 141; the best materials, such as those listed on p. 148, are unfortunately 
not accessible to students not familiar with Czech. 

60 Ibid., p. 80. 
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double walls went all around, and there was a triple wall at the open 
strip between the rivers. Even today the town is squeezed in at the narrow 
strip which separates the two steep valleys. One of the old towers is 
incorporated in a “modern” house which is now a bookstore. 

These were the people who, when Sigismund attacked Prague, pub¬ 
lished a document prepared as early as 1417, called in history the Four 
Articles of Prague. It became the basic document of the Hussite move¬ 
ment. The four items were: (1) freedom of ministers to preach and of 
laity to read the Bible; (2) administration of Communion to laity in both 
kinds; (3) disciplined life for ministers free of material and secular 
affairs; (4) permeation of the whole life of Bohemia with Christian 
spirit. 51 

The Hussites of Tabor now had not only an army but a program. And 
they had a leader, a one-eyed military genius who never lost a major 
battle, who spent the latter portion of his spectacular career totally 
blind after an arrow destroyed his remaining good eye. The Four Articles 
spelled out in brief the major emphases of Hussite teaching at that 
time and gave witness also to the close association of Hussitism and 
patriotism. The sophisticated observer Aeneus Sylvius, to be pope anon, 
coined a literary phrase to summarize the whole situation: “coeco populo 
coecus placuit cluctor” (“a blind leader was pleasing to a blind peo¬ 
ple”) . 5 2 

A second crusade by Sigismund brought more peril to 2izka and his 
army (at Kutna Hora, 1421), but it brought more disastrous defeat to 
the would-be king. In that year the Hussites of all types were more nearly 
united, as symbolized by the Assembly of Caslav, participated in by the 
Praguers, the Hussite barons, and the Taborites. Unhappily, within a 
year or two this united front weakened. Its weakness was built in, with 
Tabor at one extreme, the barons at the other, and Prague in between. 
In addition there developed a secondary split at Tabor itself, between 
the priests and 2izka. This led the doughty warrior to leave for a “second 
Tabor” in the Orebite community in eastern Bohemia, centering in the 
city of Hradec Kr&lov£. The founder of the Orebite Brotherhood was 
Ambrose of Hradec, one of the general’s lifelong friends. From this new 
strong point Zizka was able to defeat the combination of Praguers and 
barons, even though the first Tabor remained neutral. From the Battle 
of Malesov in 1424 to the Battle of Lipany ten years later Taborites were 

61 Ibid., pp. 184 ff. 

C2 Ibid., p. 256; Lea, II, 522. 
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able to hold their own against moderates and conservatives, while the 
whole country fought off three more crusades before Sigismund's efforts 
were quite over. 2izka, however, was no more—he died of the plague, or 
some other disease, in 1424. The rest of the complicated story, of how the 
Hussite banner was led to more victories by Prokop the Great and Pro- 
kop the Lesser, until they both lost their lives at Lipany, need not be 
followed here. 63 Tabor lasted until 1452, when it was finally destroyed 
and the radical leaders were imprisoned. On the other hand, the mod¬ 
erate Hussites, led by John Rokycana in the religious area and George 
Podebrady in the political area, secured a degree of official acceptance at 
the Council of Basel in the Basel Compacts, which, with some modi¬ 
fications, followed the lines of the Four Articles. Even though the pope 
never accepted them, the moderates were more or less received back into 
the society of respectable Christians. The trouble over the succession to 
the throne was settled by a compromise in the Peace of Olomouc in 
1478. And finally, by the Statutes of the Diet of Kutna Hora, 1485, a 
degree of toleration broader by far than the Peace of Augsburg was 
achieved, except, of course, for the unrecognized radicals, the remnants 
of Tabor, and the growing community of the Unity of the Brethren. A 
real expression of religious freedom was achieved in 1609 with the 
proclamation of Rudolph II. There remained, then, only the period 
of relative peace, both political and religious, until the final catastrophe 
that came with the beginning of the Thirty Years' War. 

During all these struggles, many-sided, complex, political and social 
as well as religious, Bohemia nourished the several movements, called 
heretical by Rome, which continued the witness of the martyred Hus. 
From the Calixtines, or Utraquists, on the conservative side, sometimes 
almost in the arms of Rome, to the radical Taborites and Orebites, die 
Hussite reformation found expression. Throughout all the wars various 
groups at various times were exiled, or driven from their homeland, or 
forced to take the field against the enemy before he could strike. It be¬ 
comes difficult, as noted before, to distinguish between warrior and 
refugee. Zizka was a refugee of a sort all his adult life. The more com¬ 
plete the commitment to the apostolic gospel, the more likely the life )f 
a homeless wanderer. Whole communities were uprooted and resettled, 
only to move again. Cadres of priests led itinerant lives serving migra¬ 
tory flocks. Once again, the Hussite church was a church on the move. 

63 Lutzow has a helpful summary chapter to carry on where Heymann's intensive 
treatment of the period 1415-24 leaves off. Also useful is the more popular Jan Her- 
ben, Huss and His Followers. 
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It settled down only in those times when the religious spirit was at its 
lowest. After the fall of Tabor in 1452 many of the survivors scattered 
throughout Bohemia, and some even left the country. 64 Some Taborites, 
with Calixtine priests, went into the Silesian mountains, near Lititz, 
seeking toleration. Some in 1457 and 1458 found their way to Kunwald. 
Others hid in caves and were called “cave-dwellers” or “pit-dwellers” 
(Jamnici or Grubenlieimer) , 66 In 1480 some fled to Brandenburg. No 
wonder that the Hussites lived with 2izka’s battle hymn, “You Who Are 
the Warriors of God,” graved in their belief! Full of martial spirit, it is 
also full of deep faith. 

One group of Hussites has hardly been mentioned—the Bohemian 
Brethren. 66 They are rightly to be distinguished from the others if only 
for their, at first, uncompromising pacifism. A pacifist Hussite at first 
glance is scarcely believable. Around the middle of the fifteenth century 
a movement got under way, the result of influences as diverse as Hussidsm 
itself, Waldensianism, and the writings of Peter Chelcicky, the forerunner. 
Of the latter very little definite is known. 67 He died somewhere between 
1440 and 1465, of that we may be sure. We may be sure also that the 
writings of this self-educated peasant had a powerful impact on Hussite 
thought, particularly on the sect of the Brethren. But Chelcicky was not 
the direct founder. That was one Brother Gregory (Rehor), who went 
about in search of a rare species, “good priests.” Gathering a scattering of 
followers, he went in 1458 to their first place of asylum, Kunwald, in 
northeast Bohemia. Another early and for a while separate community 
was Klatovy, in southern Bohemia. This little group had already been 
refugees several times over. They originated farther east in Kromerfz, 
on the Morava River east of Brno. From here they had fled under persecu¬ 
tion to V. Mezirfci, northwest of Brno, in the Moravian Hills east of 
Jihlava, thence to Krumlov, in extreme south Bohemia south of Budejo- 
vice, and finally to Klatovy, south of Pilsen. They had wandered from 
eastern Moravia to southwestern Bohemia. 68 A third independent center 
was Vitanovice, near Mladd Vozice. Under the leadership of Brother 

54 Ezra H. Gillctt, Life and Times of John Huss , II, 556-62. 

65 Lea, II, 566; Gillett, II, 558. 

66 The best treatment in English is Peter Brock, Political and Social Doctrines of 
the Unity of Czech Brethren . Despite the special concern indicated by the title, the 
book contains a well-rounded survey of the movement. 

57 Besides ch. 1 of Brock, see the important article by Matthew Spinka, “Peter 
Chelcicky, Spiritual Father of the Unitas Fratrum,” Church History , XII (1943), 
271-91. 

68 Details are in Herben, pp. 139-40, and Brock, p. 76. 
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V 

Rchof these groups were brought together around 1458, to form what 
came to be known as the Unity of the Czech Brethren. 

Their teaching was sharply at variance with that of the more standard 
Hussite groups. As against the urban Utraquists of Prague they were 
strongly agrarian, ascetic, and puritanical. As against the Taborites they 
were quite militantly pacifist, at least in the early period. Waldensian 
influences were strong, but they are difficult to specify. In spite of 
sporadic persecution by all sides, the Brethren developed an organization 
and, breaking completely with the Catholic tradition, elected their own 
priests. For twenty years they spread in modest fashion and took perma¬ 
nent root in the life of Bohemia. All classes of society were involved in 
a greater or lesser degree. 

In the last decade of the fifteenth century the Unity split into a Minor 
Party of old Brethren, who clung to the ideals of Chelcicky, and a 
Major Party of more progressive Brethren adapted to the necessities of 
town life. The moving spirit of this reform, and the so-called second 
founder, was Brother Lukas, who died in 1528. 69 The new Brethren in 
the towns faced more directly the problems of persecution and mass 
expulsion. Rural life was conducive to the primitive pacifism of the 
early leaders. From the Synod of Rychnov in 1494 on, the schism was a 
growing fact. By 1500 the break in the Unity was complete. 

During most of this period the Brethren suffered repeated persecution, 
especially in the 1460’s and between 1508 and 1516. In the earlier period 
the inhabitants of Kunwald were driven out to take refuge on nearby 
estates and in the forests. In 1508 the Mandat Svatojakubsky, a senes 
of laws which intended the obliteration of the Unity by closing its 
churches, punishing its ministers, and stopping all its activities, resulted 
in much violence for an extended period. Many leaders were imprisoned; 
some were executed. But most found refuge in Moravia, where conditions 
at that time were more favorable. There they stayed until the death of 
the persecuting king in 1516. 

Thus another chapter of Christian inhumanity to Christian ends. The 
“heretics” survived—always a powerful argument against the charge of 
heresy. When, at last, Martin Luther let loose the spiritual explosion in 
Germany, Bohemia was well seasoned and well prepared for a thorough¬ 
going Reformation. 


60 Brock, pp. 117 ff., 133 ff. 
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Chapter 8 

Religious Liberty in the Reformation 


We have forsaken the church as it now 
is, not as it was in old time, and so have 
gone from it, as Daniel went out of the 
lion’s den, and the three children out of 
the furnace. ... And we are come to that 
church wherein they themselves cannot 
deny (if they will say truly and as they 
think in their own conscience) but all 
things be governed purely and reverently, 
and, as much as we possibly could, very 
near to the order used in the old time. 

John Jewel, Apology 

% purpose of this chapter is not to show how tolerant was one 
church and how intolerant another. It is rather to consider the effects on 
our theme of the tremendous revolution of the sixteenth century called 
the Reformation, together with that other tremendous revolution which 
began earlier called the Renaissance. Both were revolutionary in the 
sense of fomenting change. They had much in common and shared 
interests to mutual advantage. For example, Erasmus, child of the Renais¬ 
sance, published an excellent Greek text of the New Testament of which 
Martin Luther made effective use in his translation of the Bible into 
German. And Italian humanists were stimulated by the currents of the 
Reformation north of the Alps. 

But they were not the same thing, or complementary aspects of the 
same tiling. Their sources and their motives were quite different. The 
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Renaissance looked to classical civilization and to the human mind for 
its inspiration. The Reformation drew on the Bible and the early church 
fathers. These two forces were always crossing and cross-fertilizing and 
occasionally conflicting. They made the sixteenth an exceedingly fasci¬ 
nating century. 


A. Tolerance and Intolerance in Catholic Humanism 

The radical new thought about the church made an imperfect break 
with the past. Although the Reformation was revolutionary, it was by 
no means a complete rejection of Roman Catholic ecclesiasticism. O lly 
the “Radical Reformation” went beyond the pale of the familiar. Al¬ 
though much was gone, much was left. Consequently, when we turn to 
the ideas about religious toleration, we are not able to set up a neat 
contrast between Catholic repression and Protestant freedom. On the 
one hand, a number of influential Catholics, under the benign influence 
of the Renaissance, defended a moderate form of toleration; on he 
other hand, most of the mainline Reformers were as fiercely intolerant 
as medieval Inquisitors. Except for the Anabaptists and the free spirits 
all of the leading figures believed in the outward unity of truth and the 
unity of the church. The one exception was Martin Luther in his early 
period before the peasants and the Anabaptists and the rulers spoiled 
his pristine ideal. We shall attempt only a brief survey of ideas about 
religious toleration, then offer a few classic writings by way of illustration. 

At the outset we should recognize certain general considerations. The 
sixteenth century was not a tolerant one. We do not look here for ihe 
liveliest roots of religious liberty. The medieval ideal of monolithic 
ecclesiastical and theological unity expressed in and through an equally 
uniform society and culture was gone, never to be recovered. But the 
concept of religious pluralism, the side-by-side day-by-day existence of 
different forms of Christian faith, was quite foreign to almost all people 
of that time. Catholic cradle-to-grave paternalism was moribund, yet 
freedom in the modern sense was only embryonic. The Renaissance 
brought great winds of secularism and humanism to blow away supersti¬ 
tion and obscurantism. But Luther was as medieval as the Curia. John 
Calvin and the Inquisition did not differ an iota on the just deserts of 
Michael Servetus. Although hidden in his theology lay the seeds of 
denominationalism and individual rights, perhaps even of democracy 
itself, Calvin would have been the last to acknowledge them. We— 
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especially Protestants—must beware of planting back in the period of 
the Reformation Protestant ideas which are of later derivation. 

All this being said, the fact remains that most of the developments 
directed toward religious toleration in the sixteenth century were pressed 
by Reformers, not Catholics. Most of the support for the new concepts 
found among the latter came from the brilliant spokesmen for Catholic 
Christian humanism, exemplified par excellence by Desiderius Erasmus. 
This urbane philosopher was a master of the Latin language and of 
ancient culture and used his erudition in the service of his deeply held 
Christian faith. He is the perfect denial that Christianity and humanism 
are contradictory. Though troubled by the injury done by Luther to the 
peace of the church, at the same time he recognized the evils responsible 
for that injury. He hoped that a truce could be arranged which would 
prevent further damage until a general council could heal the nascent 
schism and suggested this procedure to Johann Faber, bishop-minister 
to Archduke Ferdinand. 1 He had no idea of a prolonged division, or of 
multiple forms of faith. What he looked for was not toleration of dis¬ 
sident views but restored harmony and peace. As he wrote to the new 
Pope Paul III in 1535, 

Paul of Tarsus once brought harmony and religious unity to peoples divided 
into innumerable sects; we hope that Paul of Rome will solve the conflict of 
doctrine and soothe the tumult of schism, for it is the same (Christ) who works 
in the head of the church as he once worked in his chosen Apostle. 3 

His plea was based on the central importance of Christian love. That 
alone should be enough to prevent inhumanity of man to man. The 
Suffering Servant has shown the way. God alone is the judge who will 
judge men for their sins. Until he does, no man, not even in the church, 
should attempt to separate the wheat from the weeds. We have already 
noted his use of this parable: 

The servants who want to cut out the weeds before the time are those who 
think that the false apostles and heresiarchs should be suppressed by the sword 
and by corporal punishment. But the Master of the field does not desire their 
destruction, but rather that they should be tolerated in case they should amend 
and turn from tares into wheat. 3 

1 The main lines of this survey follow the masterly study by Joseph Lecler, Tolera¬ 
tion and the Reformation. The work of this Jesuit scholar is both exhaustive and 
reliable, fully documented. See also Roland H. Bainton, Erasmus of Christendom. 

2 Lecler, I, 121 (Opus Epistularum [Allen cd.], VI, 311). 

8 Ibid., p. 122 (Opera Omnia, VII, c. 80 E). 
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Another central principle was the common body of belief which Chi is- 
tians all shared. The church should distinguish between the complex 
structure of teaching derived from medieval scholasticism and the simple 
faith rooted in the Scriptures and the fathers. Hence he considered his 
work of editing the fathers a valuable service. In them all Christians 
could find that common ground which would keep them together. 
Scholars could get together “to extract from the most pure sources of the 
Gospels, the apostolic writings, and their best commentators, a kind of 
resume of the whole ‘philosophy of Christ,’ a resume in which simplicity 
would not detract from erudition, nor brevity from precision.” 4 Here 
was the search for the heart of the gospel, that core on which all reason¬ 
able men could agree. Let other differences be ignored. The problem 
for Erasmus, as for all other heart-seekers, was the boundary of the es¬ 
sential. For him it amounted to faith in God and the mission of Christ, 
together with ethical living. The last point was characteristic of Erasmus 
—Christianity as a way of life rather than a body of doctrine. Christians 
could find unity in right living more readily than they could in right 
doctrine. 

Erasmus was irenic but not unrealistic. His innate caution showed in 
his careful qualification: “not that I condemn the present severity, which 
is perhaps necessary.” 5 Further, an interesting change took place as he 
grew older. At the time of publication of his Greek New Testament he 
said that the worst heresy was rejection of the spirit of the Bible. A few 
years later he said that the worst heresy was an evil life. Three years 
before his death he said that “he who leaves the fellowship of the church 
for heresy and schism is worse than he who leaves impurely with saving 
doctrines.” 6 Is this change the result of growing older or of the impact 
of the Lutheran revolution? 

Another spokesman for Catholic humanism, not so irenic as Erasmus 
because he was not privileged to live so ideally the life of a scholar, was 
Thomas More, key figure of the Renaissance in England and at one 
time lord chancellor under King Henry VIII. His Utopia has been used 
as an argument in favor of toleration because in the mythical pagm 
kingdom King Utopus permitted freedom of belief except for materialists 
and atheists. The point emphasized by the party of the Politiques in 
France, to the effect that religious controversy weakens the country, was 

1 Ibid., p. 125 (Opus Epistularum, III. 365). Cf. Bainton, Erasmus, p. 185. 

6 Quoted in Bainton's introduction to Sebastian Castellio, Concerning Heretics, p. 39. 

® Ibid., p. 40. 
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applied here. Moreover, perhaps God desires variety of belief in order to 
sharpen our wits. Eventually truth will win out. 

This was all very well for Utopia. But in England other factors pre¬ 
vailed. Most important, England was a Christian nation, not pagan. 
Already possessing the truth, the authorities were obligated to protect 
it. Heretics like the dangerous ones recently exposed in the Reformation 
should be suppressed, and for two reasons: they threatened the faith itself, 
and they threatened public order. The legal mind of More was forced to 
face the challenge of Protestantism on a different level from the theorizing 
of Utopia. Although apparently More contradicted himself, he rather 
gave two differing interpretations in two different situations. He was not 
wholeheartedly committed to toleration in Utopia , and he did not whole¬ 
heartedly commend the use of force in England. 7 

These Renaissance humanists were to be found on both sides of the 
Reformation struggle. Johann Agricola, who at first supported Luther, 
thought that the Augsburg Interim could be the basis of religious peace 
because it left the essentials Lee. His contemporary, the Zwinglian Con¬ 
rad Pellican, agreed with Erasmus on the tares, objected to the death 
penalty, and maintained friendships among Catholics, Lutherans, and 
even Turks. 

This strain of Catholic humanism continued as a mitigating influence 
in the polemics of the sixteenth century, although it cannot be said to 
dominate Catholic thinking as spelled out in the Council of Trent. One 
Catholic writer of the later period preserved the idea of limited tolera¬ 
tion under specified circumstances. This was Martin Becanus (d. 1624), 
a Dutch Jesuit who in 1608 published his De Fide Haereticis Sewanda . 8 
Contemporary with the uncompromising fellow Jesuit Robert Bellar- 
mine, he yet insisted that, when heretics were a majority in the land, 
when a greater good could be won by peaceful methods, and when a 
greater evil would result from use of force, then the prince should seek 
by peaceful and patient means to bring his subjects to accept the truth. 
Toleration is justified as a temporary means but not as a permanent 
ideal. Voices such as these, together with that interesting visionary Guil¬ 
laume Postel, to be discussed later, prove that a broader and more 
tolerant spirit prevailed among Catholics who benefited from the Renais¬ 
sance than among the narrow and rigid theologians and churchmen who 
contributed not a little to the inevitability of the Reformation. 

7 Lecler, I, 140. 

8 Ibid., p. 299. In Opera Omnia (1649), II, 923-44. 
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B. The Mainline Reformers 

It would be pleasant for a Protestant to be able to show how the 
Reformation brought a new atmosphere of toleration and good will to 
the relations of Christians who differed in their beliefs. Although a 
strong case may be made for the ultimate influence of the Reformation 
in this direction, very little comfort is to be found in the writings of those 
who played the roles of heroes at the time. Curiously, that most belliger¬ 
ent and violent of reformers, Martin Luther, appears—up to a point—as 
a powerful proponent of principles of toleration. 9 

Luther’s views fall into three rather clearly delineated periods which 
depend on the particular form of opposition he encountered. The first 
is the time of struggle against the pope and ecclesiastical authorities lor 
freedom to proclaim the gospel. As early as 1520 he set forth the grand 
principle of the equality of all Christians and the universal priesthood of 
all believers. The whole context of this teaching implies religious tolera¬ 
tion for everyone. Because all men have liberty to give witness to Christ, 
to become priests to their neighbors, they have freedom for this witness. 
No laws can compel men to violate that freedom. ‘‘The conscience must 
not be bound by anything except by the Word of God.” In his tract of 
1523, Von weltlicher Obrigkeit, he wrote, “For faith is a free act, to 
which no one can be forced. Indeed, it is a work of God in the Spirit, 
not something which outward authority should compel or create. Hence 
arises the common saying, found also in Augustine, ‘No one can or ought 
to be forced to believe.’ ” 10 He was on the side of toleration in his 
interpretation of the parable of the tares. 

The year 1525, which brought both the Peasants' Revolt and the 
Muntzer riots, forced Luther to take another tack. In order that sub¬ 
version of public authority may be controlled, the magistrate has an 
obligation to prevent extreme manifestations of any sort. The magis¬ 
trate does have a responsibility to the Word of God, to prevent false 
teaching and to provide for true preaching. At that time blasphemy 
against God was also rebellion against the state. For Luther this meant 
that, if public heresy was blasphemous, the prince should suppress it. 
Luther still defended the right of private conscience. Even though scanda- 

0 Sec Roland H. Bainton, “The Development and Consistency of Luther’s Attitude 
to Religious Liberty,” Harvard Theological Review , XXII (1929), 107-49. Other im¬ 
portant studies of Luther are listed in Lecler, I, 147, n. 1. 

10 Works, XLV, 108 (Weimar ed., XI, 264). “Zum glawbcn kan unnd soli man 
niemants zwingen.” 
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lous heresy should be punished by banishment if necessary, the death 
penalty should be avoided. 11 But by 1530 he had accepted even death 
for the “Schwarmer ” the hated and feared radicals. A wise prince could 
compel his subjects to hear the gospel, even though he could not compel 
them to believe. 

Under the influence of Melanchthon, the humanist scholar who might 
have been expected to be more tolerant, Luther moved later in life more 
and more toward the justification of force. The “quiet reformer” openly 
supported the death penalty. Since the Old Testament (Ps. 82) provided 
stoning for heretics, Luther concluded that, under such provocation as 
the Anabaptists presented, death was not wrong. He sounded curiously 
medieval when he said, “Although it is cruel to admit that they be 
punished by the sword, it is more cruel still on their part that they wish 
to condemn preaching, propagate dangerous doctrines, suppress orthodox 
teaching, and seek the overthrow of the kingdoms of this world.” 12 
This is a sorry tale of the collapse of high principles under the bludgeon¬ 
ings of life. Yet Luther did not capitulate completely. If his early “tolera¬ 
tion” was not full, neither was his later retreat complete. The fact is that 
he had at the beginning a powerful idea which he was incapable of 
carrying forward. Events required him to accept the necessity of force in 
control of heresy, although he knew quite well that force could not com¬ 
pel belief. 13 

The change on religious liberty was only part of a more fundamental 
change in Luther's ecclesiastical outlook. His early ideal that the true 
church need not be structured at all, but could develop freely within the 
existing forms, went through an important alteration in later years. 
The revolutionary doctrine of the priesthood of all believers was modi¬ 
fied and deemphasized. Although all believing men are indeed priests, 
yet not all are ministers. The process whereby the Lutheran pastor be¬ 
came a dominant figure in Lutheranism was at work. The excessive 
emphasis on justification by faith, which led Luther to judge the Bible 
by justification, not justification by the Bible, helped bring a rigidity 
into Lutheran teaching that damaged the early freedom. Freedom was 
too costly in the presence of Catholic imperialists on the one hand and 
Anabaptist sectaries on the other. Something of Luther’s early views on 
toleration were preserved longer in the work of John Brenz, who in 
1528 wrote a tract later incorporated in Castellio’s compilation. 

11 Bainton, “Luther’s Attitude,” pp. 116-17. 

13 Quoted in Lecler, I, 162. 

13 Bainton, “Luther’s Attitude,” pp. 120 ff. 
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The fixation of the Lutheran position began with the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession of 1530, which stated that for acceptance in the church it is 
“sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the gospel and the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments.” 14 Civil authority is to be obeyed un ess 
a clear contradiction of the Word of God arises, in which case the direc¬ 
tion of Peter in Acts 5:29 is to be followed: Obey God rather than man. 
A distinction is to be made between civil and ecclesiastical power in that 
the church in spiritual matters governs without force. By implication 
the state exercises the authority to maintain pure doctrine against Use 
prophets and heretics, although this is not spelled out as clearly as in the 
Formula of Concord (1584), which stated that Anabaptists and other 
heretics could be tolerated “neither in the church, nor in the state, nor 
in daily life.” 15 

In Geneva, along a section of the old wall, there is today a shining 
white monument which with successive episodes and figures stretches 
for several hundred feet. In the center are four patriarchal figures rep¬ 
resenting the founders of Reformed Christianity—Theodore Bcza, 
William Farel, John Calvin, John Knox. Arranged along the wall on 
both sides are other leaders who stand for the development of religious 
liberty in the Reformed tradition: Frederick William, elector of Branden¬ 
burg; William of Orange, “the Silent”; Admiral Coligny; Roger Wil¬ 
liams; Oliver Cromwell; and Stephen Batory. Ranged between these 
statues are scenes of great events: the Potsdam Edict of 1685, the Edict of 
Nantes of 1598, the Mayflower Compact of 1620, Batory's Declaration of 
Toleration of 1606, and so on. A few miles away, on a weed-grown hillside 
near a new housing development, stands a tall granite boulder bear .ng 
an inscription in memory of Michael Servetus, who was adjudged hereti¬ 
cal and condemned to death in Geneva in the time of Calvin. This 
“expiatory monument” was raised by repentant Calvinists in 1909 during 
the celebration of Calvin’s four hundredth birth anniversary. 

There is an element of irony in all this. One would be hard put to 
gather in one place four men of more intolerant temper than those four 
who stand in the center of the Reformation monument. They believed, 
as did the medieval inquisitors, that the truth can be known, although 
they placed more emphasis on the Word of God in Scripture. They 
believed that the truth is one, and that he who is not for us is against 
us. They believed that the issue is very important—indeed, is the crucial 

11 Philip Schaff, ed., Creeds of Christendom, III, 12, 17, 61 fl. 

1C Ibid., p. 173. “In politia.” in the German version specifies the police power in 
government; daily life is “oeconomia/* 
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hinge of life. And they believed, although not so sanguinely, that force 
is effective in matters of faith. And there they stand today against the 
wall on the side of a pleasant little park, surrounded by powerful wit¬ 
nesses to the necessity of religious liberty. If stone could cringe. . . . 

Yet they have much in common, these adamantine figures. Whether 
the great Calvin knew it or not, he who connived in sending Servetus to 
the stake set in motion a force of reformation which would sweep away 
not only the unity of Catholic Christendom but the outward ecclesiastical 
unity of all Christendom. Eventually, inevitably, the end result of the 
reformation in Geneva was religious pluralism or denominationalism. 
And this requires acceptance of the principle of religious liberty, for the 
very grounds for intolerance and persecution have been swept away. 
Thus, in dealing with Zwingli and Calvin, we are dealing with a two- 
sided factor. On the one hand we see the most virulent expression of 
Protestant intolerance, expressed not only in the single sacrifice of Serve¬ 
tus but in and through the entire structure of discipline. On the other 
we perceive the theological roots which one day would blossom forth in 
the ideals of freedom, both political and religious. Without Calvin there 
would have been no Pilgrim fathers, nor Roger Williams, whom they 
exiled. 

Zwingli, the first-generation reformer of Zurich, was deeply committed 
to the principle of cooperation of church and state in the work of 
reformation. He reacted against the pretensions of the Catholic Church of 
his day to undue authority. When his work of reform got under way, 
it took the shape of public debates, appeals to public opinion, and de¬ 
cisions by the city council. From the beginning the reformation in 
Zurich was an affair of public disputation and political disposition. “The 
jurisdiction which the churchmen have unduly claimed belongs entirely 
to the secular authority, provided it is Christian.” Thus the introduction 
of the Reformation into Zurich and the decision against the Anabaptists 
both occurred in the form of decisions of the town council. The council 
was the agency by which the freedom of the gospel was promoted and 
protected. Zwingli understood that, after the decisions in his favor, it was 
his gospel that would enjoy the freedom. His idea of the free gospel of 
Christ did not envisage a multiple freedom, in which differing viewpoints 
would find expression. It seemed for a while that all Zurich was moving 
in the direction of another holy commonwealth, perhaps a theocracy. 
But Zwingli’s reliance on the wisdom of the Christian magistrate as the 
agent of reformation prevented any such development, in which the 
magistrate would play a secondary role. At least everyone was ideally 
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supposed to be a true member of the church. The suggestion is inescap¬ 
able that here one comes close to the Old Testament vision of king and 
prophet both dedicated to GocLs will. 

Zwingli’s untimely death on the battlefield cut short his career, but it 
did not end the Reformation. It did, however, transform the movement 
into something much more conservative and less adventuresome. The 
Catholics and the Anabaptists and others in Zurich who had come under 
the displeasure of Zwingli and therefore of the authorities would have 
been able to testify that in that city religious toleration did not yet 
exist. 

The equivocal status of authority in Zurich is indicated in the con¬ 
fessional statements: Zwingli in his Sixty-seven Articles explained that 
heretics should be left alone even if unrepentant, “unless their conduct 
is so unseemly that it cannot be tolerated” ("ungebuhrlich ” “enormiter 
ac tumaltuose”) . 16 The Tetrapolitan Confession put it another way: 
Although the visible church will contain those “who feign faith” until 
the end of the world, those among them who are “preoccupied with 
error” cannot be tolerated because they do not proclaim Christ. 

In turning to Calvin we need not labor the point that he stood against 
modern ideas of religious liberty. He shared fully most of the idea; of 
his time on such matters. In public affairs he showed a most intolerant 
spirit most of the time. A dissident, unless he moved carefully within the 
Calvinist context of theology, came to Geneva at his peril. There was 
room for debate, as the later controversies in Holland between the 
Arminians and Gomarists, both of whom claimed Calvin, illustrate, but 
there was no room for anything deserving of the name heresy. 

Yet, as already noted, some implications of Calvinism point toward 
religious freedom. The central doctrine of the sovereignty of God is one. 
The obverse of the sovereignty of God is the inconsequence of man— 
any man. That is, no man, be he ever so mighty a prince, can lay any 
claim to ultimate sovereignty. This teaching is underlined by the doct rine 
of man. No man is better than any other man because all men are sinful 
before God and all have fallen short and all are deserving of condemna¬ 
tion. The only significant distinction between men is that between the 
elect and the non-elect. The only thing that matters is whether one has 
been chosen or not. All other worldly distinctions pale into insignificance. 
Here prince and pauper become the same in condition. Although Calvin 

10 Arthur C. Codirane, cd.. Reformed Confessions of the 16th Century, pp. 43, 
72-73, 74. 
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always urged obedience to constituted authority after the Pauline tradi¬ 
tion, one cannot escape the revolutionary implications of this strong 
doctrinal position. One does not seek the sources of democracy in Calvin's 
teaching in a direct sense, but rather in the implications of his theology. 
Ultimately the sinner in the hands of the angry God becomes aware that 
all other men are in the same hapless circumstance. A very non-Calvinistic 
way of saying it is that I am as good as anybody else. I want to stand 
up and be counted, and I want to count for one, the same as any other 
man. A corollary is that I also have the right to interpret the Bible for 
myself and to express my faith freely. Calvin, of course, would have been 
appalled. 

In illustration of Calvin’s use of biblical materials in his approach to 
the problem of heresy, his treatment of Deuteronomy 13:5 is interesting. 17 
The death penalty prescribed, he says, is not for trifling errors but for 
“the authors of apostasy, and so who pluck up religion by the roots.” 
Moreover, it is to be applied only in situations in which a positive religion 
is clearly established. 

It must then be remembered that the crime of impiety would not otherwise 
merit punishment, unless the religion had not only been received by public 
consent and the suffrages of the people, but, being supported also by sure and 
indisputable proofs, should place its truth above the reach of doubt. 

This is most enlightening. Heresy is punishable by extreme measures 
only when the faith has been publicly established by the will of the 
people, 18 and when it is susceptible of clear demonstration and proof. 
Calvin was convinced that religion in Geneva met these tests prefectly. 
Hence the false prophets should be done to death. Of course, Calvin 
answered his critics, God could do without the magistrates’ sword if he 
chose. But he does not choose. He commands punishment of petty 
crimes—all the more the most heinous crime of all. Calvin here accepted 
the medieval argument that the heretic is the worst criminal because he 
and he only kills the eternal soul. 

He interpreted the parable of the tares (Matt. 13:24-30) to mean 
that, try as good pastors and devoted people will, the church will still 
have sinners and heretics till the very end. This is not, he said, to let the 
heretic go, but simply to urge the church not to lose heart in its struggle. 19 
And he joined Augustine in his famous interpretation of Luke 14:23: 

17 Commeiitaries, Pent. II, 75-76. 

18 Cf. Institutes, Bk. IV, ch. xi, 5 (McNeill ed., II, 1217). 

10 Commentaries, Evang. II, 121-22. Cf. 173 on Luke 14:23. 
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I do not disapprove of the use which Augustine frequently made of this 
passage against the Donatists, to prove that godly princes may lawfully ssue 
edicts, for compelling obstinate and rebellious persons to worship the true God 
and to maintain the unity of the faith; for, though faith is voluntary, yet we see 
that such methods are useful for subduing the obstinacy of diose who will not 
yield until they are compelled. 

This is the background of thought which led Calvin to deal hardly 
with Michael Servetus. 20 This Spaniard with French legal and medical 
training had published a work On the Errors of the Trinity which was 
taken by his critics to show he was anti-Trinitarian. Neither that look 
nor his other writings prove the contention, but his position was suf¬ 
ficiently independent to subject him to charges of heresy. Fie had barely 
escaped the French Inquisition and fled to Basel. There he embarrassed 
Oecolampadius and other leaders with his teachings and presently had 
to leave, taking refuge in Strasbourg. Eventually he made his way to 
Geneva, where he was arrested and held for trial on charges of heresy. 
He was caught in the tense political crisis and was suspected by Calvin 
and others of being in alliance with the Libertines, Calvin's opponents. 
The trial therefore took on the aspects of a trial for sedition as well as 
heresy—a very common juxtaposition in the sixteenth century. Many 
charges were leveled, among them the two on which he was finally con¬ 
victed: denial of the Trinity and rejection of infant baptism. He had 
also been charged with pantheism, denial of immortality, and immorality. 
As if that were not enough, he had been denounced for criticizing Moses 
for commending Palestine as a land flowing with milk and honey when 
in fact it was barren and fruitless, and for rejecting the virgin birth in 
his editorial gloss to the Pagnini Bible of 1545. His execution at the stake 
on 27 October 1553 was the occasion for a series of writings on the 
subject of religious liberty, or rather the propriety of using force in 
matters of faith. 21 

The gentle Calvinists of Geneva in 1909 might have spared them¬ 
selves the expiatory act. It was not Calvin's fault, unless he be required 
to bear the burden of the sixteenth century. He was acting in accordance 
with principles which even Servetus himself acknowledged to be cor rect. 

20 Cf. Roland H. Bainton, Hunted Heretic. 

21 On the Servetus affair and subsequent writings see, in addition to the Ba nton 
study, Ferdinand Buisson, Sdbastien Castellion, esp. I, 335 ff., and II, 1-132; I.mile 
Doumergue, Jean Calvin, VI, 173-444; E. M. Wilbur, History of Unitarianism, I, 
49-75, 113-212; Roland H. Bainton et al., Castellioniana; Bruno Becker, ed., Autour de 
Michel Seruet et de Sebastien Castellion. See the full bibliography in Bainton, Hi nted 
Heretic, pp. 220-41. 
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Gross heresy deserves death. Few would quarrel with that principle in 
those days. Some would connive with necessity and spare the guilty for 
political or personal reasons. Some would cringe at the blood and vio¬ 
lence and seek a way of rationalizing or mitigating. But they would in 
principle agree with Calvin, who would neither connive nor mitigate. 
If any found fault, it was not with his basic assumption but with his 
rigidity in applying it. Melanchthon wrote forthrightly, 

I have read your treatise in which you refute the horrible blasphemies of 
Servetus in excellent fashion, and I thank the Son of God who was the arbitrator 
in your duel. The church, too, owes you gratitude for the present as for the 
future. I entirely concur with your judgment. I maintain that your magistrates 
have acted rightly by condemning a blasphemer to death after a proper trial. 22 

This view found expression in numerous Reformed confessions of the 
time. The characteristic Calvinistic tolerance for “adiaphora,” the in¬ 
different views and practices of no central importance (“media” “mit- 
teldinge”) , appears in the First Helvetic Confession of 1536, but false 
teachers are to be punished (“coercendos” “gestraft and unterdruckt”) . 23 
The Scottish Confession of 1560 is quite explicit: An important aspect of 
the duties of magistrates is “to maintain true religion and to suppress 
all idolatry and superstition.” 24 The same directions are to be found 
in the Belgic Confession of 1561 and the Second Helvetic Confession of 
1566. 

Nevertheless a restless current of uneasiness if not opposition was 
apparent even in Geneva, and Calvin felt its pressure. Only four months 
after the execution he reacted with an outrageous defense of the use of 
force in matters of faith, Declaratio Orthodoxae Fidei (1554), in which 
he came close to justifying genocide in the defense of God’s honor. “But 
God does not even allow whole towns and populations to be spared, 
but will have the walls razed and the memory of the inhabitants de¬ 
stroyed and all things frustrated as a sign of his utter detestation, lest 
the contagion spread.” 25 

That current of uneasiness came from some who were supporters of 

22 Quoted in Lecler, I, 331. 

23 Cochrane, pp. 109-10; SchafF, III, 228. 

24 Cochrane, pp. 183, 300. 

25 The Latin text is in Calvini Opera, VIII, 453-644. Title of the text is Declaration 
pour maintenir la vraye joy que tiennent tons chrestiens de la Trinite des personnes 
en un seul Dien. Cotitre les erreurs detestables de Michel Servet Espaignol. Oil il est 
aussi niontri qu’il est licite de pnnir les hdretiques: et qu’a bon droit ce meschant a 
este executd par justice en la ville de Geneve. 
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Calvin and his program of reform. Nicholas Zurkinden, magistrate of 
Bern, protested the cruelty of Servetus’ execution, although he did not 
actually disapprove altogether of the death penalty. 26 He believed that 
in doubtful cases it is better to “sin through excess of leniency than 
through excess of severity/' But that was the very point Calvin rejected. 
Zurkinden, a moderate man not given to extremes, was repelled by 
Calvin’s absolutist and rigid principles and procedures. Calvin, like 
later men devoted to less exalted goals, thought that extremism in defense 
of his highest commitment was justified. 

A more direct challenge came from Sebastian Castellio (French Cha- 
tillon), a refugee at Basel, who wrote a powerful answer to Calvin 
entitled De Haereticis, an Sint Pcrsequendi (1554), in French Traite 
des heretiques . Fie had for some years before Servetus’ death defended 
toleration and had so interpreted the parable of the tares (Matt. 13:24- 
30) in the preface of his Latin translation of the Bible, 1551. Be)ond 
this, he wrote, the Scriptures 

. . . are full of enigmas and inscrutable questions which have been in dispute 
for over a thousand years without agreement, nor can they be resolved without 
love, which appeases all controversies. Yet on account of these enigmas the 
earth is filled with innocent blood. . . . On controverted points we would do 
better to defer judgment, even as God, who knows us to be guilty, yet postpones 
judgment and waits for us to amend our lives . 27 

Flis Concerning Heretics 28 appeared too soon to serve as a direct 
answer to Calvin’s defense. It is summarized in a later section. In it he 
collected a variety of quotations from the ancient fathers and more 
modern writers in defense of toleration. He stated his own position in 
two prefaces and the pseudonymous quotations from “George Kleinberg” 
and “Basil Montfort.” He emphasized the difference between the es¬ 
sentials and the nonessentials and sought to reduce the number of the 
former in order that fewer grounds for persecution could be found. He 
also argued that, since matters of faith were not susceptible of absolute 
proof, and since many aspects were obscure and subject to honest dif¬ 
ference of opinion, persecution for such differences was not justified. 

Already, then, there existed Calvin’s Declaratio Orthodoxae Fidci in 
defense of his treatment of Servetus and Castellio’s attack on that treat- 

20 Lecler, I, 335 f. 

27 Quoted in Roland H. Bainton, Travail of Religious Liberty, p. 107. 

28 English translation by Roland Bainton in Columbia * University Records of 
Civilization. 
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ment. Castellio then prepared a reply to Calvin’s book, Contra Libellum 
Calvini, while Theodore de B6ze wiote a refutation of Concerning 
Heretics, with the same title— De Haereticis (1554). His position was 
uncompromisingly Calvinistic. The quality of mercy in cases of heresy 
became a “diabolical and unchristian charity,” which would allow the 
spread of heresy and save only one man’s life. On the contrary, “it would 
seem impossible to find a torture big enough to fit the enormity of such 
a misdeed” as blatant heresy. 29 Castellio’s reply to that was never pub¬ 
lished but circulated in manuscript. 

In his Contra Libellum Calvini he took up point by point Calvin’s 
arguments. In one place he notes the irony of an argument in which 
Calvin was obliged to praise a pagan king and denounce a pious Jew. 
Gamaliel’s appeal to the Jews for tolerance of the new teaching was to the 
Genevan nothing but the ravings of a “sceptic, a blind man groping 
around in the darkness”; but Nebuchadnezzar, “who condemned to 
death anyone who uttered blasphemy against the king of Israel,” was 
quite correct. 30 Castellio thought Calvin would have been better ad¬ 
vised, if he felt obliged to call upon pagan royal precedent, to follow 
Cyrus the Persian, who permitted the Jews to return home, but would 
not compel them. This was not the end of the controversy, although 
the sequence of tracts and answers to tracts petered out. Calvin, and 
after him B6ze, never compromised his stringent position, and Castellio 
managed to survive his challenge to the dangerous jaguars of Geneva. 
Late in life he wrote a book, which was not actually published until 
1937, 31 entitled De Arte Dubitandi et Confitendi, Ignorandi et Sciendi 
(On the Art of Doubting) . Taking here a more comprehensive view 
of the particular issues in which he had been engaged, he argued in 
rationalistic vein for the relativity of knowledge. One cannot easily 
know for sure. 

If the Israelites had known how to doubt, they would never have killed so 
many prophets and holy men, nor would they have put to death the Son of God 
and his Apostles. And imitating the Israelites rather than Christ himself, die 
Christians would not have shed the blood of so many martyrs during so many 
centuries, if they had known how to doubt. And even today, are not the 

20 Traite de Vautoritc, p. 339 (French translation of De Haereticis , quoted in 
Lecler, I, 348). 

30 Contra Libellum Calvini , Arts. 101, 116, quoted in Lecler, I, 354. 

31 Delio Cantiinori, Per la storia degli eretici italiani del cinquecento. 
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saintliest of men put to death almost everywhere in the Christian churches? 
Well then, if Christians doubted themselves a little, they would not commit all 
those murders. 32 

This passage reveals clearly one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Castellio, a startling figure of sixteenth-century rationalism, in some 
ways about two hundred years before his time. Some of the later de¬ 
fenders of religious liberty would have disagreed with his emphasis on 
the obscurity of Scripture and the necessity of withholding judgment. 
This doubting Thomas of the Reformation, however, performed a valu¬ 
able service in calling attention to possibilities scarcely dreamed of, even 
as nightmares, by his contemporaries. 


C. The Radical Reformers 

Castellio in some ways belongs in this section. His theory of knowledge 
was radical enough. But he was one of the loners of the Reformation, 
one of the free spirits whose influence was not ecclesiastically expressed. 
He started no Castellonian church, nor even a movement of Sebastianites. 
The persons proper to this section are rather those reformers who be¬ 
lieved in the reformation of the church and tried to find means of bring¬ 
ing it about. Above all others were the so-called Anabaptists, usually 
called by their opponents Schwarmer or something nearly unprintable. 
Although this is no place to go into the complexities of classification 
of types of radicals, we must recognize that their wide variety prevents 
any generalizations of an inclusive nature. There were revolutionary 
Anabaptists as well as peaceful ones. There were churchmen and loners, 
ecclesiastics and spiritualists, disciplinarians and free spirits. We shall 
concentrate here on a few of the main sorts, without attempting to 
distinguish separate lines of thought. 

The root of Anabaptist views on toleration lies in their principle of 
separation. The Hutterite Chronicle, reporting on the beginnings o: the 
movement when Conrad Grebel, George Blaurock, and others rebaptized 
each other on 21 January 1525, concluded, “Therewith began the sep¬ 
aration from the world and its evil works/' 33 Although this brief state¬ 
ment is scarcely a description of the Radical Reformation, it strikes the 
heart of it. Separation is the theme of the fourth article of the Schleitheim 

32 Ibid., pp. 346-47, quoted in Lccler, I, 359. 

33 Hutterite Chronicle, 1525, LCC, XXV, 44. 
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Confession, and a forthright definition separates the “good guys” from 
the “bad guys”: “For truly all creatures are in but two classes, good and 
bad, believing and unbelieving, darkness and light, the world and those 
who are out of the world, God’s temple and idols, Christ and Belial; and 
none can have part with the other.” 34 The separation was not always 
so absolute. Balthasar Hubmaier was willing to recognize the usefulness 
of the magistrate and understood moreover that even a Christian magis¬ 
trate might of necessity fulfill his functions of judgment and punishment. 
But this responsibility did not entitle him to interfere in the spiritual 
order and attempt to compel faith. 

The ideal Christian life is one withdrawn from “the world.” As John 
Denck put it, 

Clearly, all who truly fear God must renounce the world. And in the measure 
that they have to use the world out of necessity, they ought always to be pre¬ 
pared for struggle and ready for adversity as sojourners upon the earth. Who¬ 
ever lives in security and happiness in the world should take care lest he be 
overtaken with her, and the ignominy of his fornication become publicly ex¬ 
posed and rebuked. For the Lord cometh. 35 

There is in the left wing of the Reformation very little inspiration to 
redeem society or convert all men. The Way is too strait. The world is 
already the devil’s. The only recourse is to separate from it and in that 
sense become otherworldly. 

From the world Christians can expect only misunderstanding, hatred, 
and persecution. In urging Thomas Muntzer to eschew the use of force 
in reformation Conrad Grebel reminded him that Christians are veritably 
sheep among wolves. 36 Their baptism is “anguish and affliction, tribula¬ 
tion, persecution, suffering, and death.” In all this the Christian must 
use no force on others even to protect himself. Appeal to the “old law” 
(the Old Testament) is fruitless, because even there war was a “mis¬ 
fortune” after the conquest of the Promised Land. “No more of this.” 
Conrad’s view was prophetic. The Anabaptists certainly encountered 
persecution. It was so nearly universal, from all sides, Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, Anglican, that no documentation is needed. Most of the early 
leaders soon met a violent death. Anabaptists became wanderers in 
Europe, seeking temporary shelter in Switzerland or Germany or Holland 
or Moravia. They became die Stille im Lande. 

34 As quoted in George H. Williams, Radical Reformation, p. 183. 

3G John Denck, “Whether God is the Cause of Evil,” LCC, XXV, 106. 

30 Letter to Thomas Muntzer, 5 Sept. 1524, LCC , XXV, 80. 
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They did not succeed, however, in incurring universal wrath. Even 
among some of the mainline leaders compassion was felt for these har¬ 
ried people. The south German towns in the Memmingen Resolutions 
of 1531 favored toleration for them “so that our gospel be not blamed 
or impugned on their account.” 37 Excessive cruelty reacts to the dis¬ 
advantage of the persecutor. More forthrightly Christian was the posi¬ 
tion taken by Matthew and Catherine Zell, reformers of Strasbourg. 
Matthew opened his house to all fugitives, saying, “Ele who accepts 
Christ as his Lord and Savior shall have a place at my table, and I will 
have a place with him in heaven.” 38 And Catherine said, “It is our 
duty to show love, service and mercy to everyone; Christ our teacher 
taught us that.” 

But then came Munster, the terrifying spectacle of the world turned 
upside down as revolutionary commoners, inspired by Anabaptist escha¬ 
tological hopes, prepared their city for the coming of the Lord by over¬ 
throwing the constituted authorities of church and state and instituting 
a revolutionary kingdom led by deluded prophets who claimed to be 
reincarnations of Elijah, David, and other worthies. For once the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Munster and his Lutheran neighbors found common 
cause in suppressing this most horrid outbreak. After Munster all Ana¬ 
baptists were regarded as dangerous subversives as well as insidious 
heretics. Only with great difficulty did the Radicals eventually win a 
degree of toleration. It came in Holland in 1577, when William the 
Silent commanded his followers to protect the Dutch Mennonites’ lib¬ 
erties. 39 Until the end of the nineteenth century the descendants of the 
Schwarmer were denounced, misunderstood, and rejected by the spokes¬ 
men of the mainline churches. 

Most of the Radicals believed in religious toleration, although no: all 
of them claimed it as a right. Another “King David,” David Jor s, a 
Dutchman who, as a result of an adoring letter from a woman admirer, 
received a divine call to prophesy as the reincarnated Old Testament 
hero, argued strongly in favor of toleration and against the evils of perse¬ 
cution. 40 Caspar Schwenckfeld, one of the spiritualizing left-wingers who, 
in spite of everything, gave his name to a small but enduring church, 
argued that, since conscience is personal and interior, outward authority 

87 Williams, p. 190. 

38 Ibid., pp. 248-19. 

89 J. Rcitsma, Geschiedcnis van de Hcrvorming en de Hcrvormde Kerb der Kcder- 
landen, p. 59. 

4,0 Bainton, Travail of Religious Liberty , pp. 125-48. 
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should have nothing to do with it. Although the Christian road is so 
narrow that few are able to follow it, nevertheless none should be con¬ 
strained. Collecting passages in favor of religious liberty among Ana¬ 
baptist writers would be an easy task. The only opponents might be those 
extremists who with martyr fervor would have been disappointed at the 
absence of persecution. Most of them were more sensible. But Sebastian 
Franck, whose doctrine of the church was so extreme that he couldn’t 
find any for the previous fourteen hundred years, also took a strong 
position quite out of accord with prevailing views in the sixteenth 
century. 

Consider as thy brothers all Turks and heathen, wherever they be, who fear 
God and work righteousness, instructed by God and inwardly drawn by him, 
even though they have never heard of baptism, indeed, of Christ himself, 
neither of his story or scripture, but only of his power through the inner Word 
perceived within and made fruitful. For the Lord himself gives dispensation to 
such as these when he says (Mt. 12:32) : Whoever sins against the Son of Man 
will be forgiven. And therefore I hold that just as there are many Adams who 
do not know there was one Adam, so also there are many Christians who have 
never heard Christ’s name. 41 

Franck’s individualism left no room for ecclesiastical organization at all, 
let alone an Inquisition! 


D. Anglicanism and Nascent Puritanism 

The essence of Anglicanism was comprehension. The purpose of the 
Settlement was to include as many and exclude as few bona fide Chris¬ 
tians as possible. To this end the principle of toleration entered at a 
curious point. On the Continent efforts toward toleration of divergent 
views tended to reduce the number of essential doctrines on which 
agreement was necessary and then leave the rest to individual choice so 
far as possible. Everyone understood that on essentials agreement was 
necessary, for here lay the seeds of serious heresy. Christians could afford 
to differ on less important doctrines and practices, but they must be at 
one on essentials. In England under Elizabeth an interesting inversion 
takes place. Essentials are important. But therefore, since they become 
so central a matter of conscience, Christians ought not be compelled on 
them. No honest Christian could be expected to compromise his belief 

41 Letter to John Campanus, 1531, LCC, XXV, 156. 
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on the really important matters. On the other hand, nonessentials are 
of less concern to individual consciences. On them conformity might 
reasonably be expected. 

This interpretation, although exaggerated for clarity, does reveal a 
characteristic of English religion: doctrinal vagueness and ecclesiastical or 
at least liturgical preciseness. A man might not be very clear on the 
Trinity or justification but he had better toe the line on vestments. 
This helps to explain why so many of the bitter controversies in England 
were over vestments and rubrics. In a state church system like the 
Anglican, in which the ruler is the supreme head, ordinary citizenship 
requires obedience on matters clearly specified by law. On the other 
hand, the Thirty-nine Articles were conveniently vague at a number of 
points. For that reason the Church of England could continue to nourish 
such diverse children as John Whitgift, Thomas Cartwright, Richard 
Hooker, William Laud, and the later Puritans—to say nothing of John 
Wesley and John Henry Newman. If some of her most gifted sons even¬ 
tually felt starved, that was not for lack of a commodious board. 

In their famous theological bouts Archbishop Whitgift, without wish¬ 
ing to, sounded more moderate than his belligerent victim Cartwright. 42 
Had the tables been turned the archbishop probably would not have 
lasted as long as the man upon whom he pressed the necessity of con¬ 
formity. Richard Hooker, although as devoted to the united national 
establishment as anyone, was willing to admit the principle of toleraiion 
on essentials if submission to the legal requirements on accidentals were 
received in return. For reasonable men who accepted the guidance of 
the church in matters of liturgy and public observance Hooker offered 
freedom of conscience to those marked with “one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism.” Saracens, Jews, and infidels cannot be in the church for lack 
of this Christian ground. But all others should be counted as members 
of the visible church. 43 He was willing even to consider the possibility, 
unlikely as it appeared, that some men in the Roman Church might 
eventually be redeemed. That was about as far as a loyal Anglican could 

go- 

Edwin Sandys, who was much interested in international relation:: of 
Christians and in the possibilities of Christian unity, was convinced 
that, if unity were achieved, it could never be accomplished by force. 44 

42 Cf. W. K. Jordan, Development of Religious Toleration in England, I, 137—48. 

43 Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, III, I, 7 (Works of Mr. 
Richard Hooker, I, 342) . 

44 Lecler, II, 404-5. 
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For that reason he was rather gloomy over the prospects. He certainly 
was not a defender of toleration. A sermon on the Song of Songs on the 
theme of the “little foxes” of 2:15 developed three points, that our 
Christian vineyard has flourished, but the little foxes (heretics) have 
devoured it, and hence we must “take the little foxes.” Ministers should 
get them with teaching, example, and discipline, while magistrates em¬ 
ploy force to restrain them. 46 If the minister fails with his proper weap¬ 
ons, the magistrate takes over with imprisonment, confiscation, exile, and 
death. 

Of course one may find pleas for toleration in England, even from the 
time of Henry VIII. Robert Barnes, who himself became a victim, dis¬ 
tinguished between civil and spiritual power and argued that the state 
cannot force conscience. 46 The Edwardian divines tended much more 
toward toleration than those later under Elizabeth. Cranmer could not 
bring himself to believe that two different forms of faith could peacefully 
exist side by side, but he allowed foreign refugees freedom of worship 
and was restrained in administration of the laws on uniformity. The 
outstanding clerical and lay figures of Elizabeth’s time were Archbishop 
Matthew Parker and William Cecil. The latter was a typical English 
politique whose principal concern was stability of the regime. Parker 
liked to regard himself as a moderate subject to criticism by both sides: 
“And where the Queen’s highness doth note me to be soft and easy, I 
think divers of my brethren will rather note me, if they were asked, too 
sharp and too earnest in moderation.” 47 As time wore on, it appeared 
to responsible authorities that neither Romanism nor Puritanism was 
safely left loose in the kingdom. The pope continued in denunciation 
and the Jesuits were too close to Spanish policy. The Puritans were 
uncompromising in their demands that the church be reformed in ac¬ 
cordance with their views of Scripture, and that the state take a secondary 
role in the governance of men’s minds and spirits. The England of 
Elizabeth simply could not afford to tolerate either of these uncompro¬ 
mising opponents. 


E. Some Famous Books 

In the religious literature of the sixteenth century a few books stand 
out as early contributions in support of religious liberty. They are all 

45 Edwin Sandys, Sermons, XLI, 56-74, csp. 69-70. 

40 Jordan, Development of Religious Toleration in England, I, 64-66. 

47 Ibid., p. 100. 
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the more important for their scarcity. In the field of Roman Catholic 
writings the interesting little work of Nicholas of Cusa written just after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, De Pace Fidel, comes too early to be 
dealt with here. But Nicholas’ dream, of bringing all the great woild 
religions together by means of an international council of wise men, 
carried on through the work of the Catholic humanists of the next 
century. One of these was Guillaume Postel (d. 1581), a French scholar 
and professor of language (Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, in addition to Lai in 
and the common languages of his day). Fie applied some of the ideas of 
Nicholas to the new situation of the mid-sixteenth century, when Chris¬ 
tendom itself was rent. In 1544 he published his great book, De Or bis 
Terrae Concordia . He argued not so much for mere toleration as lor 
unity of faith, seeking to bring out those features which all religions had 
in common, a sort of natural religion. His plan was to define Christianity 
in such a manner, in accordance with these minimal fundamentals, that 
reasonable men of other faiths would be convinced and all become 
"Christians.” Likewise he sought some common ground for reunion of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The wonder is not that the church found 
him in error on a number of points and put his books on the Index but 
rather that the authorities showed so much patience with this extraor¬ 
dinary scholar and let him remain in communion. This is all the more 
noteworthy in the light of the illuminist tendencies which showed ap 
in later life. 

Another famous product of Catholic Renaissance humanism is the 
Pleptaplomeres of Jean Bodin. He finished his work about 1593, but it 
circulated only in manuscript until finally published in the nineteenth 
century. The interesting theme assembles seven representatives of differ¬ 
ent religious views: a Catholic, a Calvinist, a Lutheran, a Moslem, a Jew, 
a syncretist, and a deist. It is reminiscent of the "three rings” dialogue 
in Boccaccio’s Decameron, which brings together Saladin and the Jew 
Melchizedek. In the second part of his treatise Bodin introduces the ques¬ 
tion of multiplicity of religious beliefs, especially the place of Clnis- 
tianity. There is more here than the program of the French Politiques 
reflected in his other work, La Republique . In the course of the discussion 
Bodin draws from each participant in turn certain arguments in favor 
of religious toleration. Not all of the characters are equally devoted to 
this principle or for the same reasons. But each contributes in his way. 
Some give examples from history, others quote from the fathers, others 
testify from experience or argue on the basis of reason. All agree that 
public controversy on matters of faith accomplishes nothing. Every Chris- 
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tian should seek to teach faith by precept and example, but this is no 
affair for public assemblies. All agree further that atheists are a detestable 
breed who cannot be trusted in society. The Lutheran is made more 
intolerant, but even he admits that persons in error should not be per¬ 
secuted if they are honest. Bodin speaks through the Calvinist to argue 
that it is better for a state to harbor several churches than only two. 
The favored spokesman is the Catholic host, who attractively represents 
the church of which Bodin himself, after a fashion, was a member. But 
the opinions of the deist also come close to Bodin's. In him is found the 
characteristic defense of toleration on the ground that the issues are not 
important. The syncretist is a kind of sixteenth-century Alexander Sev- 
erus, the Roman who with grand impartiality used to collect religious 
images, including that of Christ. One is left unsatisfied with the outcome 
of the sprightly conversations, for no way is found to bring men together 
in faith. All that can be done is give up discussions and negotiations and 
leave each man alone to believe as he will. The eighteenth century of 
Benjamin Franklin is not far off. 

Among the Protestant contributions are the works of three refugees, 
Sebastian Castellio, Bernardino Ochino (d. 1565), and Jacobus Acontius 
(d. ca. 1567). Of the first notice has already been taken. Castellio pub¬ 
lished his De Haereticis, an Sint Persequendi (Concerning Heretics, 
Whether They Are to Be Persecuted) in 1554, shortly after the execution 
of Michael Servetus. This Savoyard refugee from the Inquisition was 
incensed at the cruel treatment of Servetus and set about stating the 
Christian view of such matters. The bulk of the book consists of selections 
from various sources ancient and modern. Only Tertullian is missing 
from the roll of fathers from whose writings judicious selections defend 
the principle of toleration. Erasmus is drawn in, and even Luther, who 
in his early period defended a degree of freedom. Sebastian Franck rep¬ 
resents the more radical reformers. Several humanists are included. In 
addition the pseudonymous George Kleinberg and Basil Montfort are 
Castellio himself, who was not satisfied with two extensive prefaces. In 
his own interpretation he emphasized the points that, since certitude is 
impossible on matters of faith, toleration of differing opinions is neces¬ 
sary, and that more important than correct doctrine is righteous living. 
Although Castellio rejected the death penalty, he was willing to accept 
exile as a punishment for those who obstinately deny central truths. Only 
atheists and gross materialists or rationalists were denied toleration. 
This work, certainly no literary classic because of its structure as a com¬ 
pilation, exerted great influence both on opponents who reacted with 
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replies and on persons impressed with his position who needed ammuni¬ 
tion for their own arguments. Castellio’s place as a fountainhead of ^he 
distinction made between essentials and nonessentials is secure. 

In 1563 Ochino brought out Thirty Dialogues , which contained enough 
errors, or purported errors, to secure his banishment from Zurich. Only 
the twenty-eighth dialogue deals with toleration. In it Pope Pius IV and 
Cardinal Morone have a conversation on the problem of heresy, con¬ 
centrating on three cases of increasing seriousness. The first, that of 
heresy on unimportant doctrines, is easily settled as not worthy of punish¬ 
ment. The second concerns a person who has erred on an essential 
doctrine without knowing it. The conclusion is that he should not be 
punished with death, for charity demands mercy and care. Further, 
violence cannot touch spiritual error. And, if spared, the man might live 
to repent. The third case is that of a knowing and unrepentant here tic 
on an essential doctrine. Neither should he be executed, for we cannot 
really know his heart, the laws of Moses no longer apply, the New Testa¬ 
ment and the fathers alike recommend tolerance, and civil power should 
not be applied to spiritual affairs. Castellio’s work supplied the sources. 

Another Italian was Acontius (Acontio), the author of Satanae sira- 
tagemata (1565). W. K. Jordan says, "Castellio is the Lutheran of me 
literature of toleration; Acontius the Calvin.” 48 He lived much of his 
adult life in refuge in England, although his book was published in 
Basel in 1564-65. 49 While in England he took the side of Hamstedius 
in the controversy in the Dutch church in London. Although he ajlso 
used Castellio, he avoided the use of citations based on authority and 
preferred to make reasonable arguments. Since Satan takes pleasure in 
fomenting disputes among Christians, all effort should be made to avoid 
such conflict. Violence is utterly useless in affairs of this kind. Erroneous 
belief in religion is important, but force can settle nothing. Persuasion 
is the best method of correcting error. The church has an obligation 
to defend Christian truth, but it should beware of using pressure on 
matters that are secondary. Only the essential core of doctrine demands 
discipline of error. Acontius attempted to lay the boundaries which ex¬ 
clude anti-Trinitarianism but leave room for difference on the manner 
of Christ’s presence in the Lord’s Supper. In late life he said belief in 
Christ as the Son of God is the only necessary doctrine. Serious error 
requires discipline, but it must be administered cautiously, with a view 

48 Ibid., p. 315. 

40 A convenient English translation, with introduction, is edited by Charles D. 
O’Malley: Satan's Stratagems. 
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to redemption. 50 The old law of Moses, which decreed death to the 
heretic, has been superseded by the parable of the tares. The state, al¬ 
though it may exercise authority over the church in the fashion of 
Zwingli’s ideas, has no right to use the sword, and ministers who call on 
the secular arm are playing into the hands of Satan. At the beginning of 
Book VI Acontius set forth the idea that, in the free market of ideas, 
although differences and confusion may prevail for a while, in the end 
truth will triumph. Patience and forbearance are required in this process, 
for Satan has many ways of thwarting the truth. Acontius was especially 
suspicious of the use of “ancient authorities,” a game Satan can play 
very well. His word on this issue is pertinent for theological issues of the 
mid-twentieth century: “Perpetuum hoc esse obseruandum, nt quid Dei 
verbum nos doceat inspiciamus, non quid majores nostri crediderint.” 
(“This must always be kept in mind, that we should look to what the 
Word of God teaches us, not to what our ancestors may have be¬ 
lieved.”) 51 In all this Acontius was more intellectual than Castellio, 
who wished to replace the search for truth with righteous living. Acontius 
had more confidence in human reason, which ultimately will be able to 
clear up the obscurities that so plagued Castellio. He made a radical 
step forward right out of his century in seeking to base the search for 
Christian truth on free inquiry. His influence was widespread in England 
and the Continent, in particular on the Dutch champion of toleration, 
Dirk Coornhert. 


60 Satan’s Stratagems, Bk. Ill (O’Malley, I, 61, 65). 
51 Bk. VI (O’Malley, II, 140; Lecler, I, 376). 


Chapter 9 

Wars of Religion 

Entre les marques de la vraye Eglise 
de Diea, ceste-cy a este Vvne des prin- 
cipales, d savoir, qu’cllc a de tous temps 
soustenu les assauts des persecutions * 

Jean Crespin, Histoire des martyrs 

2^rhaps the pen is mightier than the sword. We have seen many pens 
in use in the previous chapter. But they have not quite dominated 
history. The sword, multiplied into armies, demands a place also. This 
is not news to readers of standard history books, which give full—if not 
fulsome—recognition to the power of the sword. The present chapter is 
devoted to the sword and is therefore appropriately short. 


A. The Empire (Holy and Roman) 

The Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V of Hapsburg, had been busy 
elsewhere in his extensive domains. But by 1530 he was able to take a 
serious interest in the Empire itself, spread in the form of more than 
three hundred big and little princedoms over central Europe. It was high 
time. On the one hand, the domestic situation was split wide open 
between Catholic and Lutheran leaders in both church and state. On 
the other, the Turks were ever more threatening on the imperial flank. 

* “Among the marks of the true church of God this has been among the most 
important, namely, that it has always suffered persecution.” 
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Even before his return the Catholic majority in the Diet of Speyer had 
in 1529 demanded the execution of the Edict of Worms against Luther. 
This the emperor pursued at Augsburg the next year, after the Lutherans, 
on demand, had submitted their famous Confession. On the basis of 
formal Roman refutation of this Confession, the emperor set a deadline 
for the Protestants (for such they were now) to return to the Roman 
faith. Instead they formed the Schmalkaldic League for self-defense. Un¬ 
fortunately the scandal of Philip of Hesse’s bigamy interfered with the 
plan of obtaining international support for the League. 

The war, which broke out the year of Luther’s death (1546), was 
completely disastrous for the Lutheran cause—so disastrous, in fact, that 
considerable support for the Lutheran side appeared in reaction to the 
apparently overwhelming victory of the emperor. Even some of the 
Catholic princes who welcomed the defeat of heresy did not at all wel¬ 
come the domination of the emperor. This was an issue in Germany 
centuries more ancient than the new irritation of Lutheranism. Hence 
the Interim of 1548, which granted a few temporary concessions to the 
Lutherans but protected the privileges of the Catholics, was not received 
with enthusiasm. 

The important diet of Augsburg in 1555 made a “permanent” settle¬ 
ment, which set the course of German history, secular and ecclesiastical, 
for the rest of the century. The crucial decision was to permit the princes 
henceforth to choose either of the two forms of faith as the religion of 
their territories. Both were to be assured security within the Empire, 
and neither side was to seek to interfere with or convert the other. Two 
major limitations were included: (1) Only the ruler had a choice; the 
people, either individually or collectively, had no choice; and (2) other 
forms of Christianity than Catholicism and Lutheranism were specifically 
excluded without any rights whatsoever. 

To the modern mind this settlement does not appear to bear the marks 
of radicalism. Yet it was revolutionary. For now, written into cold, legal, 
binding prose, was the thought of the unthinkable: Two different and 
conflicting forms of faith exist side by side in a Christian country. If 
one is true, the other is necessarily heretical. This kind of tension in 
the sixteenth century was well-nigh intolerable. The particular pro¬ 
visions of the Peace channeled the stresses into tolerable limits. Only the 
responsible prince, on whom lay other heavy burdens, would make the 
choice. Individuals were safely removed from decision. Moreover, once 
the choice was made, all of the people in any particular territory would 
be, as always, of the same (true) religion. Because very few ordinary men 
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wandered far from home in those days, the existence of another (false) 
religion across the border would not occasion too much scandal. If, aftej: 
the prince had made his choice, any citizen could not adjust himself t<|) 
the new truth, he might migrate into the land of a more enlightened-f 
or benighted—prince. It was to be hoped that never would citizens have 
to cringe at the thought of neighbors on the same street, or even in the 
same town, who believed differently from the rest. Thus Germany wajs 
divided into aseptic provinces, some Lutheran, some Catholic. In each 
a provincial ecclesiastical organization developed which was only doq- 
trinally related to other territorial churches of the same family. To the 
ancient division of Teutonic land into the great medieval duchies an<ji 
subsequent subterritories was now added the division into Lutheran 
and Catholic lands. Both divisions have persevered deeply into the Ger¬ 
many of the twentieth century. 

In the days of the Reformation, however, German Christians had hit 
upon one way of living in the presence of religious pluralism (tech¬ 
nically still only dualism) without continually fighting a war. This im¬ 
perfect settlement was to endure more or less until the outbreak of the 
last of the "wars of religion" in the early seventeenth century. Not until 
that thirty-year-long battle was over would the Calvinists gain de jure 
recognition. For the immediate theme of this history the implications 
of the Peace of Augsburg are threefold: (1) Considerable migration 
took place between Lutheran and Catholic territories; (2) Calvinists 
and Anabaptists were left without any place to settle legally; and (3} 
the emperor was free to engage in whatever operations in defense of 
Roman Catholicism in whatever other parts of Europe he chose. Hapsr 
burg power was no small matter in the lives of Protestant refugees all 
over the Continent. 


B. Turmoil in France 

Another stage for production of exiles was France. This land had for 
centuries been a stronghold of Roman Catholicism, but of a curious 
type. Gallicanism had a long history which reached almost to the begin¬ 
nings of the church in France. Many popes had worried about inde¬ 
pendent-minded archbishops like Hincmar of Rheims. Many Frencn 
kings had calculated the advantages of royal control over the church iji 
France. Francis I was no exception, and the Concordat of Bologna 
(1516) confirmed his pretensions. From that time on, the king of Franck 
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was not likely to view with favor any movement—ultramontane or 
Protestant—which would work to the disadvantage of royal control. 
However one judge the degree of piety in Francis, the fundamental 
political motivation of his policy is clear. 

Hence his violent reaction to the “Affair of the Placards” is not in 
the least surprising. Catch, if you can, the utter shock with which this 
monarch awoke one morning to find, resting in a tray containing the 
royal handkerchief in his own bedroom, a crude poster denouncing the 
mass! Not only was a severe persecution begun which resulted in the 
arrest and imprisonment of many and the torture and execution of some, 
but also for a time all printing was prohibited. His pious sister, who 
supported the spiritual ideals of the Reformation if not its specific 
doctrines, during these months gave shelter to numerous refugees in 
her own domains. By the time Francis had cooled off enough to realize 
that this extreme reaction was not politically advantageous and had is¬ 
sued the mollifying Edict of Coucy (1535), much damage had been done 
and many Frenchmen had escaped into exile. 

But later, worried over the continued growth of Protestantism, Francis 
resumed persecution. His last years were not easy ones for French Prot¬ 
estants. One result of these drives was to spread Protestantism by refugee 
movement in Senlis, Orleans, Soissons, and other cities. These were the 
years in which the Waldenses of the French Cottian Alps were massacred. 
Francis' death changed nothing. King Henry II increased the efficiency 
of persecution by establishing the famous chambre ardente, the “burning 
chamber” which introduced inquisitorial procedures without actually 
establishing a formal Inquisition of the Spanish type. In the Archives 
Nationales in Paris is a letter of 25 November 1548 in which Henry II 
directed the theological faculty to list the Bible of Robert Estienne 
among condemned books. 1 The king probably would have brought in a 
full Inquisition had it not been for the opposition of the judicially 
minded parlements. 

One of the glories of French Protestantism is that during these hard 
years of Henry II, when the times were worst, the national church was 
founded. In 1555 there was a secret congregation in Paris itself. In 1559 
a secret national synod, representing about fifty churches, met in Paris 
and adopted a confession of faith and form of discipline for a Reformed 
church of France. But life for French Protestants had many ups and 
downs. Three years later an edict of toleration, prepared under the 


Seen in visit 29 Aug. 1958. 
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influence of Michel de l’Hopital, promised much freedom. But only six 
weeks later the aristocratic Guises perpetrated the Massacre of Vassy, 
which was a part of their program to gain control of the French stat 

This marked the outbreak of the first of the long series of desultory but 
destructive civil wars of religion in France. Even more than in Germany 
these conflicts were embroiled in political issues and aims. More and 
more the religious affiliations became a mere symbol of or cover for 
strong political forces. During the first war (traditionally divided into 
several), which lasted a number of years, many refugees moved from 
one part of the country to the other. They came to La Rochelle and 
Montauban, and also to Wzelay, Sancerre, Castres, and Aubenas. 2 From 
Orleans others took refuge in Montargis, from which they fled to Sancerre. 
Curiously, during this time of trouble some Walloon refugees came into 
northeast France fleeing from the greater persecution of Alva. From 
Brussels, Antwerp, Rijssel, and Douai they traveled to Rouen, Paris, and 
other places. Several thousand were involved. 3 

The peace which ended this period of fighting in 1570 gave freedom 
of worship in private groups and certain civil rights, plus the use of four 
fortified cities, now become important for the future history of Protestant¬ 
ism in France: La Rochelle, Montauban, La Charit^, and Cognac. Cath¬ 
erine de Medicis, who dominated the government through her royal 
sons in the latter half of the sixteenth century, was angling for a political 
policy that would strengthen the royal authority. The famous Huguenot 
Admiral Coligny was during this time made a member of the royal 
council, and it began to look as if Protestantism had a future in France 
after all. 

According to the pattern which swung back and forth so many times, 
then, this deceptive peace was a prelude to the infamous Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572. The story is familiar: Upwards of three thou¬ 
sand persons, including Coligny, were set upon by infuriated mobs in 
Paris and murdered. Simultaneously in other major cities similar mas¬ 
sacres took place. Altogether about twenty thousand Eluguenots lost 
their lives, and countless thousands fled into exile. 4 Even so the plot 
failed of its ultimate aim of destroying for good the EEuguenot partv. 

2 Henry M. Baird, History of the Rise of the Huguenots, I, 280. 

3 A. A. van Schelven, De Nederduitsche Vluchtelingenkerk.cn der XVle Eeuw in 
Engeland cn Duitschland, pp. 19-20. 

4 Recounted with emotion and melodrama in that great French martyrology, Jean 
Crcspin, Histoire des martyrs persecutes. III, 663-734. 
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La Rochelle, Sancerre, Montauban, Nimes, Milhau, Aubinas, and Privas 
rejected the royal authority and closed their gates. 5 

To La Rochelle came more refugees than anywhere else. This little 
city, situated on the Bay of Biscay with its quaint harbor, became the 
prime fortress of the Huguenots during the rest of the sixteenth century 
and, after the Edict of Nantes, down to the time of Richelieu in the 
seventeenth. It developed strong land walls that successfully withstood 
siege operations. Two massive towers guarded the narrow harbor en¬ 
trance. Naval stores were redolent throughout the city then as now. 
Time has been kinder to La Rochelle than to many other French com¬ 
munities. Much is in ruins, but much remains to remind the visitor of 
the exciting past. After St. Bartholomew hundreds of refugees poured 
into the port. They did not, for the most part, attempt to sail away to 
England, as they did later; a few departed overseas, but most remained. 
Among those who arrived were about fifty Protestant nobles and fifty- 
five ministers. 

Other refugees fled to the Protestant cities of refuge. Several hundred 
moved eastward into the little principality of Montbdliard, which in 
those times was an isolated possession of the dukes of Wurttemberg. 
Switzerland stretched to the east, the Jura Mountains to the south, and 
Belfort to the north. It lay athwart the historic Belfort Gap or Burgundy 
Gate, known for military and economic importance since the time of 
Caesar. Farel had come here in 1524, and later the Lutheran faith was 
established. The Calvinists who came in 1572 were received, but con¬ 
siderable conflict arose. Except for a long break during the Thirty Years* 
War the little province remained autonomous until 1789. Georges Cuvier, 
the renowned geologist, was descended from sixteenth-century Mont- 
beliard refugees. 6 

The ups and downs continued. Protestantism was stunned but not 
obliterated. The policy of the Politiques, the politically oriented French¬ 
men, vacillated between the two religious parties. The king granted 
another edict of toleration, as impermanent as the earlier ones. In 1585 
an edict reversed the policy and denied freedom for the “religion pre - 
tendue reformee” Mindful of the previous edicts, this one was announced 
as “perpetual and irrevocable.’* The net result was the greatest of the 
French wars of religion, the one called the War of the Three Henries, 

B Baird, I, 572-73. 

0 Archibald Gcikie, Founders of Geology (London, 1897), p. 211. 
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after Henry of Guise, Henry of Navarre, and Henry III himself. This 
struggle was a sorry tale of indedsive fighting and assassination—only 
one of the three survived. Henry of Navarre entered Paris in triumpjh 
in 1594, having made the portentous dedsion to become a Catholic 
monarch in order to unify his country. He succeeded in this, at what 
cost to his personal faith will never be known. 

One indication of his position is the promulgation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1598. This epoch-making document granted to the Huguenots, 
his erstwhile fellow party members, freedom of conscience and the right 
of private worship in those places where they were accustomed to exercise 
it in 1597 or before. This meant about two hundred towns and thousands 
of castles of Protestant nobles. Reformed synods were permitted, as well 
as the regular church organization. Huguenots were guaranteed cMl 
rights like legal protection and public office. They were allowed political 
organization, particularly the full possession of about two hundred forti¬ 
fied points, including five walled and garrisoned towns. The edict is a 
long and complex document, composed of ninety-five public and fifty-six 
secret articles, plus a royal patent and twenty-three more secret articles. 
Detailed provisions protected the Huguenots' right to education aijtd 
charity, including schools of their own. Their rights in court were spelled 
out. Thus the famous edict did not enunciate broad general principles 
so much as it defined specific matters in the immediate context of Hu¬ 
guenot life in France in the early seventeenth century. It spoke for the 
750 congregations of Protestants, totaling about a million persons, or 
one-twentieth of the population. The whole thing was grandly denounced 
by the pope. Curiously the term used throughout the document for 
Protestantism was “la religion pretendue rdformee” 

This edict is important not only because it ended the French civil wars 
of religion and lasted until the famous revocation in 1685 but also be¬ 
cause it embodied important provisions for religious freedom not com¬ 
mon at the end of the century of the Reformation. Most curious of all 
was the establishment of that state within a state, the Huguenot political 
power, defended by an autonomous armed force. When Richelieu came 
to power in the seventeenth century, he brought characteristic discern¬ 
ment to the heart of the problem. Catholic churchman though he was, 
he reduced La Rochelle by siege and destroyed the military power of the 
Huguenots but left them free in their enjoyment of religious toleration. 
It was left for a less perceptive ruler, Louis XIV, to make the grand 
error of revocation. 
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C. Spain and the Inquisition 

Spain had not always been intolerant. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter how Jews, Moors, and Christians managed to live peacefully and 
prosperously side by side. But those days were gone with the completion 
of the crusading conquests which culminated in the capture of Granada 
in 1492. The establishment of barriers between Christians and Jews in 
the fourteenth century provided the fertile ground for the Inquisition. 
Increasing intolerance led to forced conversions and baptisms of whole 
communities of Jews. Sooner or later Christians would begin to suspect 
the validity of the conversions made under these circumstances. The 
‘‘new Christians” (Maranos) were well aware of this, and in compensa¬ 
tion outdid themselves in fomenting hatred and persecution of the Jews. 
Ultimately a racial concept of Jewishness replaced the religious, with 
the result that persons of Jewish background, Christian or no, became 
victims of increasing intolerance. This happened at Toledo in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 7 The culmination came in the year of Columbus’ 
first voyage, when all Jews in Spain were ordered either to accept con¬ 
version or to leave the country. Wherefore the ports were jammed with 
Jews when he set sail. It has been estimated that about 50,000 Jews were 
baptized, and 165,000 fled the country. The persecution of the converted 
Moors (Moriscos) did not come till the end of the fifteenth century. 

For the control of heresy among suspected Maranos and Moriscos a 
new form of the Inquisition had been set up in Spain in 1480 on papal 
authority.The new unity of the Iberian Peninsula brought by the royal 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella made possible a countrywide institu¬ 
tion. New and more effective procedures were developed until the Spanish 
Inquisition gained a feared reputation as the most efficient and ruthless 
in Europe. One device was the publication of an Edict of Faith upon 
the approach of an inquisitorial court. This document called on all 
citizens to come forth with whatever information they had on suspected 
heretics. Secrecy was promised the informer, and severe punishment was 
threatened against those who willfully withheld information in their 
possession. Already the effects on modern concepts of justice are apparent. 
The late Middle Ages was not sensitive on ideals of jurisprudence, but 
the inquisitorial courts of Spain rendered basic justice and protection 
of the innocent almost impossible. Punishments varied, including con¬ 
fiscation of goods, banishment, and death. A study of sentences given 
between 1575 and 1610 brought the following results for Toledo: burned 

7 Henry C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of Spain, 1,126 ff. 
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in person, 15; in effigy, 18; goods confiscated, 185; reconciled to church, 
208; imprisoned, 175; to the galleys, 91; to exile, 167; banished from 
Spain, 6; acquitted, 51. 8 At the same time that efforts were made to rid 
the country of heretics, strict laws were passed designed to prevent de¬ 
parture from the country. This conflict of interest is common to the 
history of persecution. 

Some indication of the absolute detestation of heresy may be gathered 
from the language of a common form of anathema pronounced: 

We excommunicate and anathematize, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, in form of law, all apostate heretics from our holy 
Catholic faith, their fautors and concealers who do not reveal them, and we 
curse them that they may be accursed as members of the devil and separated 
from the bosom and unity of the holy Mother Church. And we order all the 
faithful to hold them as such and to curse them so diat they may fall into the 
wrath and indignation of almighty God. May all the curses and plagues of 
Egypt which befell King Pharaoh come upon them because they disobey the 
commandments of God! May they be accursed wherever they be, in the city, or 
in the country, in eating and in drinking, in waking and in sleeping, in living 
and in dying! May the fruits of their lands be accursed and the cattle thereof! 
May God send them hunger and pestilence to consume them! May they be i 
scorn to their enemies and be abhorred of all men! May the devil be at their 
right hand! When they come to judgement may they be condemned! May they 
be driven from their homes, may their enemies take their possessions and prevail 
against them! May their wives and children rise against them and be orphans 
and beggars with none to assist them in their need! May their wickedness ever 
be remembered in the presence of God! May they be accursed with all the 
curses of the Old Covenant and of the New! May the curse of Sodom and 
Gomorrah overtake them and its fire burn them! May the earth swallow them 
alive, like Dathan and Abiram for the sin of disobedience! May they be accursed 
as Lucifer, with all the devils of hell, where may they remain with Judas and the 
damned forever, if they do not acknowledge their sin, beg mercy and amend 
their lives! 0 

This institution was imported into Portugal and into the widespread 
possessions of Spain—Sicily, Naples, Milan, Mexico, and even Goa in 
India. It was unwelcome and very inefficient in Milan. But far away in 
Portuguese Goa it was ruthless against the confused Indian converts. I. 
was vigorously promoted in Mexico after 1570, but the Indian popula¬ 
tion were generally exempted on grounds of ignorance. In Spain the 

8 Ibid., Ill, 553. 

8 Ibid., II, 95-96. 
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Inquisition became so much a symbol of Spanish piety that it endured 
long after most other medieval institutions had either been abolished 
or stowed away in Rome’s closets. Kept under control by strong kings 
like Philip II, it dominated the life of the country under weak kings. 
It was not abolished until the time of Napoleon, when the Cortes pro¬ 
nounced its end. Interestingly, the Portuguese never formally established 
their Inquisition in Brazil. 

The first victims, beginning right after establishment in 1480, were 
suspected Maranos—converted Jews. When the great expulsion came in 
1492, all Jews were affected. Many fled into Portugal, where they were 
received by King Joao II. But the price of the marriage of his son to the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella was expulsion of the Jews. Children 
under fourteen were held back. As a result many parents killed their 
ow r n children to prevent their falling into Catholic hands. Character¬ 
istically, a little later these same Jews were forbidden to leave without 
royal permission. You must go, but you can’t leave. As the Portuguese 
Inquisition became more efficient, some refugees fled back to Spain, 
where they hoped more easily to remain undetected. Others went abroad 
to France and Holland. 10 

The expulsion of the Moors and Moriscos developed more slowly. 
Ximenes took advantage of a Granadan revolt at the end of the fifteenth 
century to require conversion or exile, and many left the country or 
fled to the mountains. In 1502 the Moors of Castile were driven out, 
again leaving their children behind to be brought up Catholics. T he 
Inquisition sought out heretical Moriscos. Granada in the south was 
almost wholly Morisco. Continued persecution led to another revolt in 
1568, which was put down with great brutality. Two years later Philip II 
ordered the deportation of all Moriscos of Granada for distribution in 
other provinces of Spain. Writing and speaking Arabic was forbidden. 
In this way the cultural base of Spain, which in the golden age of the 
Middle Ages had flourished under the stimulation of a pluralistic culture, 
now was stifled under the rigid and bigoted policy of absolutist Roman 
Catholicism. The Moriscos of Aragon lasted longer than those elsewhere 
because they were mostly useful workers and vassals of the great lords. 
But in 1609 they were driven out of Valencia, where they had gathered 
in large numbers; 400,000 were exiled; 150,000 were permitted to remain 
under special provisions; 30,000 fled to the mountains, “where they en- 


10 Ibid., Ill, 271. 
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gaged in guerrilla warfare. 11 France was "inundated.” Moors were kept 
in the south, while Moriscos were permitted to settle farther north. This 
mass movement from Spain into France would be repeated about 327 
years later. 

Altogether perhaps 600,000 Moriscos fled Spain, although all estimates 
are uncertain. Undoubtedly many of these were faithful Christians. Ii: 
was reported that in Tunis many of them continued to hear mass, even 
though they were persecuted there for that. Of true Protestants there were: 
very few. Before 1540 almost none can be found in Spain, and afterward 
their identification is difficult. Certainly Luther's works were read; but 
that alone does not prove Lutheranism. A few small circles of suspected 
Lutherans were rooted out in the late 1550's, and several noted individl 
uals had to flee the country. But the Inquisition at no time found good 
fishing for Protestants. The main burden of inquisitorial effort was 
among the converted Jews and Moors. The circumstances of their coni 
versions were sufficiently suspect in themselves. 

Using the instrument of inquisition. King Philip II proclaimed him¬ 
self the defender of Catholic orthodoxy throughout Europe. This man 
who dominated the power structure of Europe in the second half of the: 
sixteenth century, was an unlovely personality, displaying some of the 
more unpleasant aspects of Spanish character. Symbolic was his great 
architectural monument, the Escorial palace near then decrepit Madrid] 
It was palace and monastery combined and eventually museum ana 
mausoleum. From his lonely heights of power Philip endeavored to 
restore Catholic unity everywhere. This policy led him to plan the great 
invasion of England. It led him also to pour out the resources of ricq 
Spain in the frustrating effort to subdue the Low Countries, which at 
that time were Spanish possessions. 


D. The Struggle for Freedom in the Netherlands 

The "rise of the Dutch republic” is a thrilling story worthy of the 
skill of a Motley. It has all the ingredients: a persecuted underdog, a 
father of his country, action galore, courage and sacrifice, villains, and 
final victory. All of this, perhaps unfortunately, lies outside the scope ofj 
the present chapter of introduction to factors which gave rise to refugee 
movements. The main lines must be called to mind to help explain the 


11 Ibid., pp. 392-93, 402. 
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rush of refugees from the Low Countries to the northern provinces, to 
Germany, and to England. 

Neither Margaret of Parma, the regent, nor her adviser, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Malines Granvelle, was completely committed to the un¬ 
bending policy of their royal master of Spain, who proceeded with 
single-minded concentration toward his ideal of restoration of Catholic 
unity, first in his own domains, then over all Europe. The closer one 
came to the people of the Low Countries and their leaders, the more one 
realized that they were not easily pushed around. They had great dif¬ 
ficulty, in fact, getting along with one another. The decentralized form 
of loose confederation became an instrument of united cooperation only 
under pressure from outside. This is exactly what Philip provided. The 
great noblemen, chief of whom were the Counts Egmont and Hoorn, 
together with the Prince of Orange, William "the Silent," were certainly 
not revolutionaries. But they had deeply fixed ideas about the distribu¬ 
tion of authority in the Netherlands. When Granvelle, the current butt 
of Dutch hatred, was removed from office in 1564, the ultimate source 
of the persecution and drive for Catholic unity was finally revealed as 
the royal house in Spain itself. 

The tension came to a crisis with the dispatch in 1567 of the brutal 
duke of Alva with ten thousand troops. When they arrived, they were 
quartered on the householders and encouraged to engage in various 
types of terror and intimidation. The local form of court of Inquisition, 
the so-called Council of Troubles ("Council of Blood”), executed thou¬ 
sands of persons adjudged guilty of heresy. To this brutality the Dutch 
reacted with counterterror and guerrilla tactics. Alva finally had to admit 
failure of his mission to subdue the Dutch by brute force and was relieved 
of command in 1573. This period of Alva's rule set up wave after wave 
of emigration. 

In the 1570's the struggle moved to the arena of negotiation and 
intrigue. Alessandro Farnese, duke of Parma, succeeded, partially at 
least, where Alva had failed, by drawing off the southern provinces of 
the Netherlands into a separate alliance (Arras), while the northern 
provinces banded together in their own alliance. Parma acted not a 
moment too soon. The whole Netherlands (modern Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, plus Luxembourg) was on the verge of open revolt and in total 
alliance in the Pacification of Ghent, developed after the "Spanish Fury” 
in Antwerp, when the foreign troops went wild in violent riot, murder, 
and rape. 

Not until 1581 did the northern provinces declare their independence 
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of Spain and organize a separate government. Although three years 
later William the Silent was assassinated, his son Maurice took over and 
continued the struggle until, even though the Spaniards recaptured many 
key cities, Holland at last became free, a status confirmed by the Treaty 
of Westphalia, 1648. 

While all this political struggle was going on, the Reformation spread 
through all the provinces, but especially in Holland. At first Lutherans 
and Anabaptists led the way, but Calvinism rapidly swept the field when 
it was introduced. Some of the Calvinist leaders were as fiercely intolerant 
and uncompromising as the Catholic agents of Philip. Thus, by the end 
of the century the Netherlands—meaning the northern provinces—had 
become independent of Spanish control. Philip was dead, and his dream 
of a reunited Catholic Europe died with him. The terrible Thirty Years' 
War of the seventeenth century, however, would still have to drag out 
its miserable years before the leaders of Europe finally realized that there 
was no such thing as religious unity any more. By the time of the Treaty 
of Westphalia not very many statesmen or generals cared very much. 
During the times of troubles, however, thousands of refugees, most of 
them Anabaptists in the early period and most Calvinist later, scattered 
in all directions where they might hope to find a refuge from the Spanish 
terror. 


E. East Central Europe 

The only other region which claims attention is eastern Europe, es¬ 
pecially Poland and Hungary. These areas are of interest chiefly as pio- 
viding refuge for harried Protestants from time to time, particularly for 
the more radical elements such as the Socinians. Poland offered various 
havens because of the political situation, in which the king failed to 
achieve real national control. Rather, the country was broken into nu¬ 
merous regions ruled by powerful and independent noblemen who ef¬ 
fectively blocked the development of royal power. Protestants thus prof¬ 
ited from the absence of a strong monarchy which might use its power 
to stifle heresy. King Sigismund I in the first half of the sixteenth century 
tried unsuccessfully to keep out Lutheranism, and Sigismund II Augustus 
fared no better in the third quarter. Not only Lutherans but also Ana¬ 
baptists, Bohemian Brethren, and later Calvinists and Anti-Trinitarians 
got a foothold. Fausto Sozzini and the anti-Trinitarian center at Racow 
became famous all over Europe. The Racovian Catechism of 1605 marks 
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one of the great ages of the Unitarian movement. Religious liberty 
prevailed much of the time, and not till late did the Jesuits begin their 
successful work of reclaiming Poland to Rome. When this happened, 
of course, more refugee movements resulted. 

Down the Danube many complex political relationships affected the 
fortunes of the Reformation in Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania. 
Curiously, in the kingdom of Hungary the arrival of the Turks marked 
an increase in religious toleration for dissident groups driven out of 
Christian lands. Especially the province of Transylvania, now in modern 
Romania, was a haven. Calvinism prevailed more widely than Lutheran¬ 
ism. But Lutheranism spread among the older German settlers of Tran¬ 
sylvania (Hermannstadt). The establishment of Hapsburg authority 
anywhere along the Danube meant persecution for Protestants. Under 
the Turks they enjoyed much toleration, provided they avoided sub¬ 
versive activity and paid the heavy taxes. 


F. Obits 

A favorite form of literature in the period was the martyrology, a 
collection of accounts of heroic deaths for conscience’ sake, some full of 
courage, some pathetic, some ghastly, some poignant. The purpose gen¬ 
erally was twofold: (1) strengthen the faith of the persecuted to endure 
tribulation and (2) nourish hatred and detestation of the persecutors. 
Three examples from three different traditions will illustrate. 

Jean Crespin came from southern France near the Spanish border. 
After spending some years in Paris he had to leave the country on 
suspicion of heresy. After a sojourn in Strasbourg he settled in Geneva 
in 1548. He had a well-known printing house and was made a citizen in 
1555. Plis great work, edited in modern form in three huge volumes, 12 
is entitled Histoire des martyrs persecutes et mis a mort pour la verite 
de l’£vangile. He began thinking about his plan in 1540. Fourteen years 
later he brought out a small Livre des martyrs (1554), followed by an¬ 
other next year, a tiny volume only 4i/£ by 3 by U/ 2 inches, in almost un¬ 
readable type. There exists a huge 1619 edition in one volume 1,760 
pages long. Agrippa d’Aubigne said of Crespin’s book, “After the Bible, 
I find no book more dangerous than this, nor more powerful in making 
a heretic.” 13 The first book deals with the ancient and medieval church. 

13 In 1885. 

18 Introduction, Toulouse ed., I, xix. 
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Books II-IV carry the story down from Wyclif, Hus, and Jerome iof 
Prague to Luther and the reign of Edward VI in England. The secojid 
volume is devoted mostly to martyrdoms under Mary and then on the 
Continent. Throughout the work are gathered together tracts of various 
kinds, some by Crespin, others by other authors. Jewel’s Apology is 
there. 14 

Crespin himself provided an introduction “to the church” (Lpistre 
a Viglise). He plants himself squarely in the middle position, between 
the papists (" Antichrist Romain”) on the one hand and “the most 
pernicious heretics of this time”—Servetists, Anabaptists, “Epicureans,” 
Jesuits (I), and other apostates from the truth. In his antithesis between 
papists and Anabaptists both are children of the devil. An account of 
the persecution of the Waldenses of the French Alpine valleys was 
originally published separately, later incorporated in the larger work. 
Although it never reached the heights of popularity enjoyed by Foxe [in 
England, it played a part in glorifying and preserving the memory of tlhe 
Protestant martyrs on the Continent. 

Of all the great martyrologies the one which exceeded all records of 
popularity was John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments —the Book of Martyr.-,.™ 
The mere accounting of the different editions is a massive task in itselil. 1 * 
Like Crespin, Foxe, when driven from England by Mary, took refuge 
for a season in Strasbourg, where he began his lifework with a Lai in 
history of persecutions in the church. This became the base for his Acts. 
It concentrated on Wyclif and Hus, and came down to 1500. Working 
on his book all along, he moved to Frankfurt, then to Basel. New material 
came to hand as news spread from England. He finished the Latin edition 
the year he returned to England (1559). He was ordained a priest. The 
first English edition appeared from the press of John Day in 1563 under 
the title Actes and Monuments of these Latter and Perilous Dayes. .]. . 
From then on, Puritans nourished their souls and their hatred of Ro¬ 
manists on this book. If Foxe was a little credulous and all too willing 
to believe the worst of Roman Catholic persecutors, his inaccuracies 
did not bother his avid readers in the slightest. On the other hand, his 
broad spirit of toleration—in favor of merciful treatment of Anabaptis ts, 
for example (a strong contrast to Crespin) —made an impression on the 
intolerant spirit of the age. 

14 Ibid., Ill, 753-807. 

18 Cf. William Haller, Elect Nation. 

19 One of the best is The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, published 1837-41 in 
8 volumes. 
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In a preface addressed “to the Persecutors of God’s Truth, commonly 
called Papists,’’ he warned, “If Christ in his gospel, which can not lie, 
doth threaten a millstone to such as do but hurt the least of his believers, 
in what a dangerous case stand you, which have smoked and fired so 
many of his worthy preachers, and learned ministers!’’ 17 Addressing 
himself to the readers (presumably Puritan), he reminded them of the 
lesson taught on the conquest of tyranny. The martyrs, “like famous 
husbandmen of the world, did sow the fields of the church, that first lay 
unmanured and waste; these, with fatness of their blood, did cause it to 
batten and fructify. Would to God the fruit might be speedily gathered 
into the barn, which only remaineth behind to come!” 18 Plis grand 
design was threefold: (1) persecution in the early church, till 294; 
(2) “Binding up of Satan,’’ 294-1294; and (3) “Time of Loosing Him,’’ 
from 1294 on. 19 Throughout the seventeenth century this was a most 
common Puritan possession. John Bunyan poured over his 1641 edition. 
Along with the Bible and the Prayer Book and Bunyan’s own master¬ 
piece, The Acts and Monuments had entered into the religious and 
cultural life of England and indeed the world. 

The third work deals with heroes not included by Foxe and utterly 
rejected by Crespin: Thielman van Braght, The Bloody Theatre, or 
Martyr's Mirror. Here the Anabaptists came into their own, and the 
later Mennonites were provided with a set of heroes equal to anything in 
the other books. The origin of Braght's work goes back to a smaller 
book of 1562 entitled Het Offer des Herrn . 20 The final form, the one 
known in modern editions, was published in 1660. 21 Here is set forth 
strongly the theory of the unbroken succession of the remnant of Christ’s 
loyal but persecuted followers. Braght, for example, made the point 
(unsubstantiated) that Michael Sattler came from a Waldensian com¬ 
munity. Sattler’s martyrdom is one of the classics of the Mirror and 
was known almost by heart by generations of Mennonites and Amish. 
The work, like the others, contains varied documents, letters, and ac¬ 
counts. All of the editions have a collection of Anabaptist hymns which 
emphasize the doctrine of the suffering church. 


17 Ibid., I, xii, xiii. 

18 Ibid., p. xxvi. 

10 Ibid., II, 726. 

20 See Gerald Studer, “A History of the Martyrs’ Mirror,” Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, XXXII (1948), 163 ff. See also Mennonite Encyclopedia, III, 527. 

21 A good modem edition in English is The Bloody Theatre, or Martyrs' Mirror 
(tr. by Jos. F. Sohm). 
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By means of such memorials as these the witness of the suffering 
saints was preserved for the edification of later generations. At least they 
could suffer vicariously with those who had shown the way in the time 
of trial. Our attention to these pieces of literature provides a uses:ul 
transition to the further development of our history of refugees for 
conscience’ sake. 


Chapter 10 

Protestant Refugees in Sixteenth-Century England 


Le 4 a de Septembre, 1591. La Serenis - 
sime Elizabeth, Roine d!Angleterre, vint 
a Hamptonne anec toute sa court, quj 
estoit bien grande, et en partit le 7 9 dudit 
mois enuiron le Midi, et comme elle 
partoit et estoit hors de la ville, n’ayans 
peu auoir acces vers sa Majeste en la ville, 
la remerciasmes de ce que passez vingt 
quatre ans anions este maintenus en ceste 
ville, sous sa Protection, et par sa cle - 
mence benigne, apres Dieu di-je, en toute 
tranquillite et repos. Elle respondit fort 
humainement, louant Dieu de ce qu’il 
luy donnoit puissance de recueillir et 
faire bien aux poures estrangers, et disant 
qiCelle scauoit bien que les prieres desdits 
seruoyent beaucoup a sa Conseruation.* 

French Refugee Church, 
Southampton, Registre 


* “4 September 1591. The Most Serene Elizabeth, Queen of England, came to 
Hampton with all her court, which was rather large, and left the 7th of the same 
month around noon. And as she left and was outside of the city, we, not having had 
access to Her Majesty in the city, thanked her for her maintenance in this city for 
over eighty years under her protection and her benign clemency, under God, in all 
tranquility and repose. She responded very humanely, praising God that He had given 
her the power to receive and to do well by the poor strangers, and saying that she 
well knew that the prayers of the refugees would be directed to her preservation.” 
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J ursued by the emperor in central Europe, by the French king in the 
west, and presently by the Spanish monarch in the Low Countries, Prot¬ 
estant refugees poured out of one country into another. Many of their 
movements were restricted to the Continent and sometimes were reversed 
as political fortunes changed. But a steady stream crossed the water— 
over the North Sea from Holland and the Channel from France, and 
from the western ports—to the British Isles, in those days more or less 
safely situated behind the “moat” which had served so well for so many 
centuries. The forces which gave rise to these movements have been 
outlined. It remains to study the nature of the emigration and the situa¬ 
tion in the lands of refuge. 1 

Europe seems to have been rather equally divided between those 
countries that persecuted and provided refugees and those that received 
and provided for them. From the nearby areas of first refuge, Holland, 
the Rhineland, and Switzerland, they fanned out to the east, north, and 
over the water to England. The sounds of the Dutch and French tongues 
were heard in half of Europe, and old records in these languages enrich 
the archives of many cities and venerable churches. One of the most 
significant regions was England, part of Europe and yet apart from it. 


A. Early Developments 

When a map is made of the refugee communities of the sixteenth 
century, they fall into a crescent-moon-shaped area which begins in 
Barnstaple in Devon, widens out eastward to include Norfolk and Sussex, 
crosses the Channel to the Low Countries, extends up the Rhine through 
the Palatinate, and ends in another point in Geneva. The only localities 

1 None of the many special works on refugee movements has attempted anything 
like a general panorama. Some of the material in this chapter is from my dissertation, 
published as The Reformation Refugees as an Economic Force. The most compre¬ 
hensive account for England is A. A. van Schelven, De Nederduitsche Vluchtelingenker - 
ken der XVIe Eeuw in Engeland en Duitschland. For the French see Fernand de 
Schickler, Les eglises du refuge en Angleterre. Extensive but heavily genealogical are 
the Publications and Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London (hereafter 
HSL Pubs, and HSLProc.). Especially important for this history is J. Lindeboom, 
Austin Friars: History of the Dutch Reformed Church in London, 1550-1950. See 
also William Cunningham, Alien Immigrants to England; John Southerden Burn, 
History of the French, Walloon, Dutch and Other Foreign Protestant Refugees 
Settled in England (London, 1846); and the many special records and studies of 
particular groups. 
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outside of this area are relatively minor: Ireland, Scotland, East Frisia, 
Elamburg, Prussia, and Piedmont. 

In England the exiles may be classified according to three main types: 
the Flemish or Dutch, the Walloon or French, and the minor groups 
such as Italian and Spanish. Most of them belonged to the first group 
and spoke Dutch or Flemish. In many places the French, too smal to 
organize a church of their own, joined the larger Dutch congregation— 
in Maidstone, King’s Lynn, Colchester, Stamford, Ipswich, and Dover. 2 
On the other hand, at Canterbury and Southampton the Dutch joined 
the French church. The churches at Great Yarmouth, Thetford, and 
Halstead were altogether Dutch in membership. In the two largest cen¬ 
ters, London and Norwich, congregations of both “nations” existed, and 
the same is true of Sandwich in its early history. Richard Vauville 
preached in French in the capital in 1549, and after the separation of 
the Dutch and French in the autumn of 1550 the French had their own 
church in Threadneedle Street, with two pastors. Finally, the French 
church at Rye is notable for the fact that its members were Norman 
Frenchmen Lorn Rouen and Dieppe. 

The first instances of refugees in England are not of groups bu. of 
individuals, whose influence on the whole movement was out of propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. They were of extremely varied origins. Of sixteen 
principal individuals, one was a Pole, two were Netherlanders, Jour 
Frenchmen, two Germans, five Italians, and two Spaniards. The wander¬ 
ings and trials of each of these men constitute a story in itself full of 
interest historical, literary, and theological. 

Archbishop Cranmer was successful in attracting a colorful variety 
of Continental reformers to England, although he never was able to 
draw in the first-line Lutherans like Melanchtlion. Not all were strictly 
refugees, but persecution was a major factor in the movements of the 
majority of them. Among the most interesting were the first two, Peter 
Martyr Vermigli and Bernardino Ochino, who came together, on Cran- 
mer’s invitation, in 1547. Peter Martyr became Regius Professor of Di¬ 
vinity at Oxford University, and Ochino was given a prebend at Canter¬ 
bury. Both men had reason to be thankful for this welcome, for they had 
had dangerous experiences on the Continent. 3 During his stay in England 
Vermigli may have had some influence on Cranmer’s thinking and the 
reforms then being carried through on the doctrine of the Eucharist and 
the canon law. Ochino came to England right after his escape from 

2 Schickler, I, 279. 

3 Sec especially Roland H. Bainton, Bernardino Ochino. Pp. 88-106 cover England. 
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Augsburg when it was occupied by Catholic forces in the Schmalkaldic 
War. He had been pastor of the Italian refugee church there for three 
years. In England he wrote his most important work, extant only in the 
English translation of John Ponet, A Tragoedie or Dialoge of the vniuste 
vsurped primacie of the Bishop of Rome (1549). 

The most prestigious of all the individual visitors at this time was 
Martin Bucer, who came with Paul Fagius in 1549. Cranmer and the 
king sent Peter Alexander, another sojourner, to meet them at Calais. 
Bucer became Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge University and 
exerted considerable influence on Cranmer and others. Although he 
veered later toward Zwinglian views of the Lord's Supper, his influence 
in England was mainly Lutheran. 4 He also had been compelled to leave 
Germany because he had refused to sign at Augsburg the Interim imposed 
by Emperor Charles V. Undoubtedly he carried considerable weight in 
ecclesiastical affairs in England although the specific degree is debatable. 
He completed his great work, De Regno Christi, in that country. 

Several other notables arrived as refugees: Francisco de Encinas (Dry- 
ander), a Spanish nobleman who had come under Lutheran influences; 
John Tremellius, who had been born a Jew but was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by Reginald Pole, later became a Calvinist, and earned his living 
teaching Hebrew; Val&rand Poullain, pastor of the French church in 
Strasbourg following Calvin, then of the refugee congregation in Glas¬ 
tonbury; Jan Utenhove, Flemish refugee who came early to Canterbury 
and was in Glastonbury and London with Jan Laski (John a Lasco), 
the most important of all for refugee history. Mention should also be 
made of a man not ordinarily regarded as a refugee, John Knox, who 
spent some time in England as an exile. 

Over against these individuals from the Continent should be set the 
lonely figure of William Tyndale as an example of Englishmen who, as 
early as the time of Henry VIII, fled in the other direction across the 
Channel to sanctuary on the mainland. In the 1520's he was in Hamburg, 
Koln, and Worms, working on his famous translation of the Bible. An¬ 
other small movement followed the Henrician reaction spelled out in 
the Six Articles of 1539. The migratory career of Scotland's George 
Wishart was roughly similar to that of Tyndale in and from England. 

These men were all interesting, and some of them were important. 
Our history, however, is one not of famous men but of driven people, 

4 See Hastings Eells, Martin Bucer, and Constantin Hopf, Martin Bucer and the 
English Reformation . 
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most of them quite unimportant as individuals. Biographers generally 
take good care of the leaders; it is the plain people, especially outcast 
plain people, who are passed by with neither note nor fame. 

In England the refugees, both individuals and groups, found special 
comfort and assistance from other individuals, Englishmen, who held 
high positions in church and state. The welcome they gave provides one 
of the more pleasant aspects of refugee history. Their friendliness and 
helpfulness, their relatively enlightened toleration in that so very in¬ 
tolerant century, made life possible for the thousands who came to heir 
land seeking a haven from trouble. 

The year 1550 is a significant date in their history, as well as in the 
church history of England, for in that year were established on the 
British Isles the first refugee church communities, the precursors of a 
later, greater influx in the time of Elizabeth. There were then three: 
Canterbury, London, and Glastonbury, places associated with the names 
of three leading spirits, Jan Utenhove, Jan Laski, and Val&rand Poullain. 
A loose group of refugees had been in Canterbury before, and it was not 
organized into a real congregation until later. The same year in London 
the French and Dutch groups were separated into two congregations, 
united only under the superintendency of Laski. 

B. Under Edward VI 

The London group commands attention first, since it was among the 
oldest of the bodies and was the core of the refugee organization in 
England, to the leadership of which all the communities outside looked 
in deference. On the petition of the aliens then in the city, led by Laski 
himself, letters patent were granted, on 24 July 1550, for the establish¬ 
ment of the church of Austin Friars. 5 The Dutch may have worshiped 
in their language as early as 1547, although such practice would have 
been quite informal. Both the Dutch and the French had a congrega¬ 
tion by 1549. At least six hundred people were involved at this date. 
Maarten Micron (Micronius) began preaching in June 1550 in private 

c The text of this very important document is given in the original Latin in J. H. 
Hessels, cd., Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum, III, No. 1. Both Latin text and 
English translation are in Lindeboom, pp. 198-203. A French translation is in Schick- 
ler, III, 3-6. Elsewhere it may be found in Karl H. Schaible, Geschichte der Deulschen 
in England, pp. 130 ff., and Friedrich C. Ebrard, Die franzdsisch-rcfonnierte Gen einde, 
pp. 15-29. 
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houses. Even before the arrival of Laski the former church of the Augus¬ 
tine Friars was promised to the refugees, but only after his coming was 
the formal settlement made in the charter. 

In addition to the grant of a church building they were provided with 
an ecclesiastical organization that was described as a "corpus corporatum 
et politicum.” 6 It consisted of the superintendent and the four ministers, 
two of whom were to be French and two Dutch. Laski was appointed 
first superintendent and retained political and ecclesiastical control of 
the refugees until the time of Queen Mary. Finally, the officers of the city, 
state, and church were admonished to allow the community full liberty 
of worship and discipline, notwithstanding differences from the English 
forms. 7 The results of this provision are discussed in the next chapter. 

These terms were indeed quite liberal and so clearly defined as to 
thwart in advance any attempt to interfere with their operation. There 
was, however, no stipulation with regard to the economic privileges 
the refugees might expect to enjoy; it is strictly an ecclesiastical docu¬ 
ment. Jan Utenhove wrote to Calvin overjoyed at the wide favors given 
them. 8 Soon there were too many refugees of both language groups for 
the comfortable use of Austin Friars. The French congregation, there¬ 
fore, was given the use of the church in Threadneedle Street, the larger 
Dutch group keeping Austin Friars and agreeing to pay one-half of the 
rent of the French church.® For three years these churches continued to 
hold services, until the unhappy death of Edward VI brought the first 
period of English hospitality to an abrupt end. A short time later an 

0 Hessels, III, 6: "Et quod idem Superintendens et Ministri in re et nomine sint et 
erunt vnum corpus corporatum et politicum de se per nomen Superintendentis et 
Ministrorum ecclesiae Germanorum et aliorum peregrinorum ex fundacione Regis 
Edwardi sexti in Ciuitate Londoniensi per presentes incorporamus ac corpus corpo¬ 
ratum et politicum per idem nomen realiter et ad plenum creamus erigimus ordinamus 
facimus et constituimus ...." 

r Ibid., Ill, 7: "Mandamus et firmiter iniungendum precipimus tarn Maiori Viceco- 
mitibus et Aldermannis Ciuitatis nostre Londoniensis Episcopo Londoniensi et suc- 
cessoribus suis cum omnibus aliis Archiepiscopis Episcopis Justiciarijs Officiarijs et 
Ministris nostris quibuscumque quod permittant prefatis Superintendenti et Ministris 
et sua suos [successoribus ruts] libere et quiete frui gaudere vti et exercere ritus et 
ceremonias suas proprias et disciplinam ecclesiasticam propriam et peculiaram non 
obstante quod non conueniant cum ritibus et ceremonijs in Regno nostro vsitatis 
absque impeticione perturbacione aut inquietacione eorum vel alicuius Aliquo statuto 
actu proclamacione iniuncione restriccione seu vsu incontrarium inde antehac habitis 
factis editis seu promulgatis incontrarium non obstantibus." 

8 Cf. Schickler, I, 28-29. 

8 Ibid., p. 36; George B. Beeman, ‘‘Early History of the Strangers* Church, 1550 to 
1561,” HSLProc., XV, 272; Lindeboom, p. 10. 
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entry in the Acts of the Privy Council revealed that there was no longer 
any service being held in Austin Friars: 

Where the Churche of the Augustyne Freers in London standeth presently 
shut upp without any Divine Service used in the same, die Lords dyd this daye 
resolve that the Lorde Thresourer shuld have the ordering of the said Churche, 
to thende he maye cause the same to be used with Dyvyne Service accordingly . 10 

While the London church was being organized, another refugee group 
was established at Glastonbury, led by Valerand Poullain, under the 
patronage of Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset. 11 When the l itter 
conceived the idea of settling some refugees, he made use of one ol the 
abandoned abbey buildings which had been empty since the Dissolution. 
Just why he should have been so much interested in this work is not 
entirely explained by the material available. Apparently he hoped that 
his community of Glastonbury would profit from the association with 
the strangers. Probably his real sympathy for the oppressed, together 
with his preference for Protestant ideas, had much to do with his activity. 
He promised to provide houses, and sufficient pasturage for the mainte¬ 
nance of livestock. Nevertheless a serious housing shortage developed: 
At one time there were only six houses for the sheltering of forty-six 
families! 12 An “inspector,” Henry Cornish, was appointed to oversee 
the operations, but he appears to have been interested less in the welfare 
of the refugees than in his own. Altogether the settlement at Glastonbury 
seems to have rested on much less firm legal foundation than that of 
London. Although Valerand Poullain, like Laski at London, was made 
superintendent, his authority in the economic sphere was restricted by 
the “inspector” Cornish. 

At this point a little should be said about the troubles that plagued 
the Glastonbury refugees, since these troubles arose as a direct result 
of the circumstances under which they were settled. Although the duke 
had promised them the facilities and funds for the exercise of their trade 
of weaving, the arrangements did not come to fruition. The Walloons 
ran into debt and were forced to pawn the cloth they had already made. 

10 Acts of the Privy Council of England, V (1554-56), p. 68, meeting of 27 Aug. 1554. 

11 Schickler, I, 59-67; Henry J. Cowell, “The French-Walloon Church at Glastonbury, 
1550-1553,” HSLProc., XIII (1923-29), 483-515; Burn, pp. 90 If.; Ebrard, pp. 30-38; 
Cunningham, pp. 144 ff.; Ephraim Lipson, Economic History of England, I, 193 f., 
and History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries, pp. 20 f. All of these are based 
for the most part on John Strype, Thomas Cranmer, pp. 346 ff. 

12 Lipson, Economic History, I, 493. 
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Worse still, Cornish by some means obtained control of these goods and 
used it to the disadvantage of the strangers. The common land that had 
been granted to their use was taken from them, and the situation became 
more dire by the fall of Somerset. When they appealed to Cecil and the 
Privy Council, which took the matter under consideration, an investiga¬ 
tion, although it left Cornish in office, relieved the exiles of their burden 
of debt and provided common land for their use and some thirty-six 
houses for their shelter. 13 In these negotiations Poullain was very active 
and spent much time traveling between Glastonbury and London. 

When the fall of Somerset after fourteen months cut off that important 
defender, the colonists sent an embassy as noted above which brought 
better conditions until Mary ascended the throne and they had to leave. 
The church organization of Glastonbury was based upon not that of 
London but that of Strasbourg. 14 

The third pre-Marian refugee church was established at Canterbury 
under the leadership of Utenhove. Individual refugees had been here 
for some time, as might well have been expected, considering its geo¬ 
graphical location in southeastern England and its significance for the 
spiritual life of the realm. Archbishop Cranmer took them under his 
protection. Strype says of these early exiles, “I find divers outlandish 
learned and godly men this year [1547] at Canterbury.” 15 The organiza¬ 
tion at Canterbury, however, is of importance largely for the Elizabethan 
period, for not until 1573 were letters patent forthcoming and not until 
the next year was an agreement made with the town authorities. 16 

Although the French were present in smaller numbers than the Dutch, 
they were able to maintain a church and congregation in London, where, 
in Threadneedle Street, they were wont to gather for worship under 
their two ministers, Francois la Riviere and Richard Vauville. They 
called themselves l’£glise Wallonne cle Londres. Also, for a brief time, 
Valerand Poullain conducted services at Glastonbury according to the 
Strasbourg form of worship. Upon the death of Edward he took his 
whole little congregation to a new refuge at Frankfurt am Main. 

13 Acts of the Privy Council, IV (1552-54), 180, 29 Nov. 1552. 

14 Schickler, I, 62. 

15 Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, II 1 , 123. A letter from Peter Martyr to Utenhove, 
written 21 Sept. 1548, said: “In summa te omnesque sanctos quos tecum habes optamus 
in domino bcneualere. ,, Hcsscls, II, 16, No. 5. 

10 There is some confusion on the chronology of the colony at Canterbury. Older 
writers take the date of the refugees’ petition (1567, 1564, or 1561) as the date of the 
arrival (e.g., Schickler, I, 282, note). But Francis W. Cross, History of the Walloon and 
Huguenot Church at Canterbury, p. 18, rejects this and settles on 1574 as the probable 
date. 
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C. Flight in Time of Mary 

Into this hopeful setting, which had bidden fair to offer those cast 
out of their homelands a safe and permanent haven, the death of the 
young King Edward and the accession of that other child of Henry VIII, 
Mary, brought complete disruption. The but recently established se ele¬ 
ments could remain no longer in this land, and their members faced 
the necessity of setting out again on another difficult quest for saiety. 
Back to the Continent they streamed, to Friesland (Frisia), Clejves, 
Wesel, Frankfurt, Emden, Marburg, “Strasborough,” Basel, Aarau, 
Zurich, and Geneva, until few were left in England. Cried Bullinger, 
viewing the catastrophe from Zurich, ‘‘Ubi vero est Martyr noster? ubi 
Cranmerus Cantuaricnsis? ubi innumeri alii viri boni? Domine miserere 
illorum! Non facile dixero quant opere haec cor meum torqueant.” i? 
Martyr was on the Continent; Cranmer was, or soon would be, in pri;on; 
the rest were scattered all over Europe, wherever they could find a place 
to stay. 

Lustily singing one of Jan Laski’s favorites, the second psalm, 

Hoe rasen so die Heydenen te hoop? 

En die volcken betrachtcn ydel dinghen . . . , 

a small company set sail from Gravesend on 17 September 1553. 18 Before 
they found their promised land, they were to sail through a watery wil¬ 
derness and endure the bitterness of winter and the hatred of man. 
Whether one draws from this saga of the sixteenth century a lesson in 
Christian constancy or in Protestant bigotry, it stands as one of the most 
dramatic and heroic episodes of a colorful era. The folk who thus sailed 
away in autumn were members of the Dutch church of Austin Friars in 
London. Edward had died in July; by September they were ordered 
out on very short notice.™ Not all the Dutch in London departed in 
September, for some remained a few months under the leadership of 
Peter Delaenus. But this marked the definite end of the first period ol the 
strangers’ church, as the Privy Council remarked. 

17 Quoted in Schickler, I, 67. 

18 This section first appeared as an article, “The London Dutch Refugees in 
Search of a Home, 1553-1554," American Historical Review, LVIII (1952), 64-72. 

10 Bishop Stephen Gardiner apparently was active in urging the expulsion o£ the 
refugees ( Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, XI, 217). We find the Privy Council 
inviting the group at Glastonbury to leave quietly ( Acts of the Privy Council, IV 341, 
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The number of individuals who participated in the migration is sub¬ 
ject to dispute, but apparently the larger figure of about four hundred 
is preferable. 20 When they sought for means of leaving England, they 
discovered two Danish ships ready to sail for Denmark. One was of fair 
burden, the other rather small. Since the Reformation had come to 
Denmark permanently under the rule of King Christian III, 21 a good 
friend of Edward VI, the refugees thought that here was the heaven-sent 
opportunity to escape from England and attain security at the same 
time. Without further consideration of the willingness of the Danish 
court to accept them, they engaged the ships and set sail in September. 22 

The story is told by Utenhove in his Simplex et Fidelis Narratio, a 
very rare book today. Leaving Gravesend far behind, the two vessels 

20 Among various estimates, Schickler, I, 68, gives 165; Schelven, p. 106, gives 175; 
Hessels, II, 5, n. 2, gives 400 (cf. p. 38, n. 2 and p. 981, n. 2); Fredrik Pijper, Jan 
Utenhove, p. 102, gives 350 plus families. Several articles in HSLProc. are mostly 
dependent on the works cited above: Henry J. Cowell, “The Sixteenth-Century French- 
Speaking and English-Speaking Refugee Churches at Frankfurt," XIV (1929-33), 
62-95; George B. Beeman, “Early History,” XV (1933-37), 261-82. 

21 Not Christian II, as Schelven states (p. 105). 

22 The sources on this memorable voyage are rather limited. Laski sent brief letters 
from Emden to Bullinger on 3 Mar. 1554 ( Corpus Reformatorum, Calvini Opera, 
XV, 64). Bullinger replied, writing to Utenhove 17 May 1554, giving thanks for the 
safe arrival of Laski and Utenhove in Emden. He also wrote to Calvin 13 March 1554 
(ibid., p. 81), recounting their sufferings up to the expulsion from Denmark. Of some 
value for the Danish portion of the trip is the later work of Ludwig I-Iarboe, Nachrich - 
ten von dein Schichsale des Johannes von Lasco und seiner aus England vertriebenen 
rcformirten gemeinde in Ddnnemark (Copenhagen, 1758). There are several purely 
polemical pieces connected with men like Joachim Wcstphal and Mcnno Simons. By 
far the most important source is the full account by Utenhove, Simplex et Fidelis 
Narratio de Instituta ac Demum Dissipata Belgarum, Aliorumque Peregrinorum in 
Anglia Ecclesia (Basel, 1560). This exceedingly rare book (British Museum, New 
York Public Library), carefully edited by F. Pijper, is in Samuel Cramer and F. 
Pijper, cds., Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, IX (1912), 1-151, with an “Inlcid- 
ing,” pp. 3-28. Abraham Kuyper raised a question over authorship, but doubts have 
been dispelled by Pijper. Although a polemical intent is plain, there is no evidence 
that Utenhove distorted facts. The book shares the limitations and strengths of eye¬ 
witness reports. Utenhove wrote to Calvin explaining the purpose of the work, saying 
that the truth about the exile from England would be known to the whole world, 
and that now men would understand what kind of man Westphal was (30 July 1558, 
in Corpus Reformatorum, Calvini Opera, XVII, 268). Melanchthon had no objection. 
Calvin’s reaction to the suggestion that he write a recommendation is interesting: Fie 
refused on the ground that it would not be “useful” (ibid., p. 379). Laski wrote the 
Foreword and referred to “. . . uiro clarissimo D. IOANN 1 VTENHOVIO, collegae 
nostro, et nostrarum in Anglia pridetn Ecclesiarum presbytero: cuius sane uiri probi - 
tas, fides, grauitas, eruditio atque integritas ipsa notior pijs passim omnibus, quam ut 
ilia egeat commendatione " (p. 5). Utenhove completed the work by August 1557; early 
in 1558 Laski wrote the Foreword; and early in 1559 it was in the hands of Joannes 
Oporinus in Basel (cf. Hessels, II, 77, n. 9; Pijper, Utenhove, pp. 178-83). 
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carrying the refugees caught the breezes of the North Sea and sailed 
toward the hoped-for peace of Denmark. But shortly a storm, always 
dangerous in the shallow North Sea, tossed the ships so far apart and 
off their course that they were separated and forced to find their way 
alone to the Continent. 23 After almost a month the smaller ship arrived 
safely at Elsinore (Helsingor), in the north of Seeland on the Sound. 
Those who had congratulated themselves that they had won passage on 
the larger ship now had good reason to bewail their fate for they were 
driven on the perilous coast of Norway and forced to take refuge in an 
abandoned harbor known as Flekkero. 24 Here Laski, Utenhove, and Mi- 
cronius, after giving thanks for their escape from the reefs through the 
fog and storm, assessed their condition and found it bad. The people 
were already worn out, had little food left, and did not know just where 
they were. When food was located, a great feast brightened their outlook 
and retrieved hope. After six days of waiting for a favorable wind they 
sailed on. Previously, however, five or six of them, despairing of the ea 
route and in fear of starvation, had set out on foot along the Scandi¬ 
navian coast on the way to Denmark, and six months later one of them 
arrived more dead than alive at Copenhagen. The main body of lie 
travelers, following two days at sea, were again driven upon the shore, 
this time in the shelter of Malstrand, 25 where they stayed ten more 
days. At this juncture the three leaders decided to board a small boat 
with a few companions and proceed along the coast; they came to Elsi¬ 
nore after three days. The ship arrived a few days later, by 20 October. 
All now thought their arduous journey was done. It was just beginning. 

There followed a tedious series of negotiations with the king of Den¬ 
mark, Christian III, and his counselors, lay and ecclesiastical. Since the 
monarch was holding court at Kolding, on the east side of Jutland, La ;ki, 
Utenhove, and Micronius journeyed there to seek audience early in 
November. After waiting for two days they were called in, not to talk 
with the king but to listen to a sermon by Paul Noviomagus, the court 
preacher, on the text Philippians 3:17—21. 2G First emphasizing the real 
presence, he launched into a thinly veiled attack on the refugees, calling 
them false prophets and sacramentarians. Then and then only were they 
granted an audience with King Christian, who received them kindly 

23 Utenhove, Narratio, pp. 21 ff. 

24 Variously spelled, probably the island near Kristiansand. George Pascal, Jear. de 
Lasco, p. 243. 

26 Malstranensem in Utenhove, Narratio, p. 23. Probably Marstrand—at that time 
Norwegian, now Swedish. 

20 Ibid., p. 26. 
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enough and accepted their petition for refuge 27 but withheld his judg¬ 
ment until later. Several more days of waiting decided them to force the 
issue, and they sought a disputation with Noviomagus in the presence of 
the king. This brought, on the fifteenth, the royal answer: Although the 
strangers would not be permitted to worship openly according to their 
own rites, they might remain if they would conform to the Danish Lu¬ 
theran practice. If they wanted to leave, the king would assist their de¬ 
parture. Finally, there would be no public disputation. The king did 
accept the lengthy written reply they had prepared against the sermon 
of the court preacher. This resulted in a visit by Noviomagus, during 
which he sought to defend his sermon. He told them the king held them 
in suspicion because of their practice of the Lord's Supper in London and 
because of sectarians in their midst. But he himself wished them well. 
Apparently everyone in Denmark favored them in their presence. Later 
another counselor sought them out and proclaimed on the solid ground 
of Scripture: “Blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsel of the 
sacramentalists, nor standeth in the way of the Zwinglians, nor sitteth in 
the seat of the Zurichers." 28 The three exiles disdainfully rejected what 
they regarded as a childish perversion of Scripture. 

Time was running out. On 17 November they were ordered to leave 
Denmark, they and all their flock. The king made a friendly gesture by 
paying the expenses incurred during their visit to Kolding and gave 
them funds to help their departure. But when they sought permission 
to leave the old, halt, and very young over the winter, they were rebuffed. 
Only the children of Laski himself, with their teacher, might remain. 
All the rest must leave, whether by land or by sea. On the nineteenth 
the three left Kolding on their way to Bremen and thence finally to 
Emden. Laski and Utenhove went there directly, arriving 4 December. 
They were well received by Countess Anna of Oldenburg and were given 
permission to arrange for the establishment of a refugee church there 
with some others who had stayed behind in England for a while and 
were now in Emden. Micronius stopped off at Hamburg, then sought to 
assist the main body of refugees, who, after being stranded in Copen¬ 
hagen, had departed for various Baltic ports. 

The party had been well received by the municipal authorities of 
Copenhagen. 29 They were exempted from public burdens and given 
permission to rent houses and follow their sundry trades. Although 

27 Incorporated in ibid., pp. 28-38. 

28 Ibid., p. 94 

29 Ibid., p. 100. 
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forbidden to establish schools for their children, they were happy. Thejir 
treatment so far had led them to expect cordial relations. But the arrival 
of the order from the king, together with the explanatory letter of Laski, 
plunged them again into gloom. What would become of them in tljie 
middle of winter? How could they leave Denmark with families, the 
feeble, the ill, infants? Even the Danish Senate took compassion and 
appealed to the king to postpone the expulsion until spring. He—or Ips 
council—was adamant. By now it was 8 December, and they were told 
to be out by evening of the next day. Then the authorities extended them 
three days. With great difficulty permission was obtained to leave behiijid 
a seriously ill man and his family. All the rest were to go at once. Thpy 
divided into four groups, three to proceed by sea to Rostock, Wismar, 
and Liibeck, the fourth by land to Gedser (on the southern tip of the 
Danish archipelago) and thence over the Baltic Sea to Rostock. 30 Tjie 
archival studies of Ludwig Harboe report, in a list printed in Danish, 
that fifty-seven sailed on one ship, ten on a small vessel, and fifty on tne 
ship to Wismar, and thirteen started overland to “Giidzoer.” 31 Abojut 
thirteen sick and infirm were left behind. At the height of a thick snow¬ 
storm, ice churning in the Baltic, three ships set sail with orders to the 
passengers never again to touch the coast of Denmark. After about two 
terrifying days they sighted the German coast. 

One of the ships anchored at Warnemunde, the port for Rostock. 32 
Repeated petitions won the voyagers the right to stay, but only for eight 
days. Thence they proceeded to Rostock, the old university city on the 
Wamow River, where they met the group that had come overland from 
Denmark. Apparently some went on to Wismar, while others remained 
because of the cold. The Reformation in a strongly Lutheran form had 
been introduced to Rostock in 1534. 33 As a result of the hostility of the 
local pastors, the refugees were forced to leave by 12 January. 34 

At Wismar, one of the ports on Mecklenburg Bay not far west of 
Rostock, the story of persecution was repeated, with dramatic overtones. 
Two groups were reunited, the one from Rostock and the one that hjad 
sailed here from Denmark. The latter had had a difficult passage through 

80 Ibid., p. 115. Pijper, Utenhove, tells the story to this point but errs in giving 
the date of departure as 13 November instead of 13 December. He and other secon¬ 
dary sources ignore the rest of the journey. 

31 Quoted by Pijper in a footnote to his edition of the Narratio in Bibliotheca 
Reformatoria Neerlandica, IX, 89, n. 1. 

33 Utenhove, Narratio, p. 118. 

33 Cf. Axel Vorberg, Die Einfuhrung der Reformation in Rostock, esp. pp. 554-56. 

84 Utenhove, Narratio, p. 119. I 
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stormy waters laden with grinding ice that almost stove in the ship. Once 
in the estuary leading to the city, their ship was frozen tight. Half-frozen 
themselves, they were brought the rest of the way to Wismar with the 
aid of local fishermen. 35 At first they were welcomed by the authorities 
in this prosperous Hanseatic city, where the duke of Mecklenburg, 
Johann Albert, was in residence. Soon, however, charges of Mennonite 
propaganda were raised. At this juncture Micronius, who had left Den¬ 
mark with Laski and Utenhove, arrived with the intention of defending 
the refugees in disputation. In consequence a rather notable debate was 
held 6 February and 15 February between Micronius and Menno Simons 
himself. 36 Dealing largely with the incarnation, it had little result except 
to rouse the inhabitants against the exiles. A more serious argument now 
developed with the Lutherans themselves, led by the zealous disputant 
Smedenstede. The outcome of all these debates was the same: No agree¬ 
ment was reached; the exiles were ordered out. They might well have 
suffered less if they had talked less. Micronius especially was ambitious 
in taking on all comers, regardless of consequences. Duke Johann Albert 
would have permitted them to stay over the winter, but the Lutheran 
ministers made it impossible. Toward the end of February they were 
once more on their way, this time to Liibeck. 

There they met the group that had sailed directly from Denmark. 
But they arrived at the worst possible time, shortly before publication 
of an ordinance requiring all of them to leave within four days. Liibeck 
had come over to the Reformation in 1530 under the leadership of 
Johann Bugenhagen, who came to the city that year. 37 The group from 
Copenhagen had made a fast voyage of two days to Travemiinde, on the 
estuary leading to Liibeck, thence overland by wagon, stopping along 
the icy road to send two of their number forward with their petition. 
The authorities were reluctant but finally allowed them to enter the 
city. 38 The Lutheran theologians gave them no rest, and as a result 
their sojourn was already almost over when Micronius and the others 
from Wismar arrived. This was the final blow. Disputing over the nature 
of the body of Christ after the resurrection and his condition at the right 


36 Ibid., pp. 120-21. The Anabaptists of the city, barely tolerated themselves, were 
very active in providing for their comfort. 

36 Ibid., pp. 122 ff. Out of this debate came the tracts by Micronius and Simons 
respectively, Waerachtigh Verhaal and Een gants claer en duytlick Antwoort. Cf. 
Realencyklopadie, XIII, 57. Micronius was Zwinglian on the Lord’s Supper, being 
influenced by his friend Bullinger. 

37 Heinrich Schreiber, Die Reformation Lubecks, p. 69. 

38 Utenhove, Narratio, pp. 165 ff. 
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hand of God, they reached only one point of agreement: The refugees 
must depart the city within four days. This was on 26 February. 39 

Since Hamburg, on the Elbe flowing into the North Sea, is adjacent 
to Liibeck on the Baltic, the wanderers had no great difficulty traveling 
from the one city to the other. But their troubles began as usual after 
they had arrived. The stage was set for a classic example of religious 
intolerance and persecution. Hamburg had become Lutheran by 1529. 
According to the fifty-ninth article of the Recess of that year anyone who 
was not of the Lutheran persuasion “would not be tolerated in this city 
and its environs, would be prosecuted and upon conviction punished,” 
for “unity of religion is the best bond of peace and of trust in religious 
affairs.” 40 Into this atmosphere strode the adamantine figure of Joachim 
Westphal, whom Hermann Dalton has called “the obstinate, belligerent 
exponent” of the Lutheran teaching on the Lord's Supper. 41 To en er 
Hamburg was indeed to enter the den of the lion. The refugees did not 
know this, however, because other refugees from England, largely Engli sh, 
had been received in a friendly manner by the authorities. But as news 
of their approach from Liibeck came, the attitude of those responsible 
for public order changed. Micronius, as always, did the worst thing 
possible: engaged in a disputation with Westphal over the question of 
the authority of church and Scripture, Micronius defending the latter. 
By 3 March Westphal had become bitter, calling the refugees “devil's 
martyrs . . . much worse than thieves and poisoners, for they poison true 
doctrine and steal away the Word of God and murder souls.” 42 The 
outcome was inevitable: They were ordered out within a few days. They 
found a ship and set sail for Emden toward the end of March. When 
Calvin heard what had been done to them in Hamburg, he wrote a 
tract against Westphal in May 1554, in which he said. 

Fie has not contented himself with preventing them from finding shelter, 
and with obliging them to disperse in the midst of a very rigorous winter, out 
as far as lies in his power would exterminate them from the world. I see now 
that our not approving of their conclusions suffices to incite them to a strange 
and barbarous cruelty against all of us indifferently, and that they are bursting 

39 Ibid., p. 181. 

40 Quoted in Realencyklopddie, VII, 380. 

41 Dalton, Johannes a Lasco, p. 497. Hcsscls, II, 84, n. 12. In 1552, just two years 
before Laski’s flock arrived, he published a warning against any who would deny 
the real presence: “Farrago conjusaneorum et inter se dissidentium opinionum de 
cocna Domini, ex Sacramentariorum libris congesta” 

42 Quoted in Cowell, “Refugee Churches at Frankfurt,” HSLProc., XIV, 67. 
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with such venomous pride against us that they would rather have peace with 
the Turks, and brotherhood with the Papists, than any truce with us . 43 

It was an old story now for these folk who had left England in the fall 
of 1553. They had sought refuge in at least six places. They had been 
rebuffed and driven out everywhere. Little wonder if some of them 
despaired. A last effort, as it were, took them to East Frisia, where the 
widowed Countess Anna of Oldenburg was reported well disposed to¬ 
ward devout and homeless Christians. In sharp contrast to the bigoted 
devotion to ecclesiastical unity manifested in the decrees at Hamburg, 
an ordinance of 1554 at Emden provided: “In case, however, anyone 
should be found who had been exiled only for the sake of the Gospel, 
who was willing to live agreeably, and who could furnish sufficient testi¬ 
mony, such a one men must not drive out of the land.” 44 A favorable 
wind drove their ship through the North Sea to Emden, where Laski 
and Utenhove already had found a home and were prepared to make 
them welcome. 

Here assembled the various fragments of the Dutch refugee movement, 
the last to arrive being those who left England with the Delaeni, Walter 
and Peter, in the spring of 1554. The strangers were partially assimilated 
into the indigenous Protestant movement in Emden, but not entirely. 
They were not a pure refugee church, largely because of the similarity 
of language. But a special diaconate was established for their service 
and assistance. 45 The people were very friendly, and the magistrates 
permitted the exiles to follow their trade freely. After the middle of the 
century Emden flourished. It became the center for the refugee churches 
—indeed, the center for the Dutch Reformed Church, culminating in 
the great synod of 1571. Within a few years some six thousand Protestants 
came to join the fellowship of Calvinist refugees in the city that was to 
be called “Moeder der vluchtelingen en ballingen” and “Hcrberg der 
uitverkorenen Gods.” 46 

Most of them stayed in Emden at least until the death of Queen Mary. 
Utenhove is found in Norden in 1556, but in October he accompanied 
Laski to Poland, where both worked until 1559. Returning to western 
Europe, where he published his memorable history, he crossed the Chan- 

43 Ibid., p. 68. 

44 Dalton, p. 502, n. 3. 

4C Cf. Norwood, Reformation Refugees, pp. 22-23, 109, 149, Also A. A. van Schclvcn, 
“Zur Biographic unci Theologie dcs Valerand Poullain,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen - 
geschichte, XLVII (1928) , 227-49. 

40 Dalton, p. 503, quoting original documents. 
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nel to England, bringing with him the original charter granted by 
Edward VI in 1550. The Dutch Reformed Church reestablished in 
England by Elizabeth, however, was not on the broad and firm basis of 
the letters patent. Perhaps the most suitable final word on this sixteenth- 
century religious saga is said by Utenhove himself, near the end of Lis 
Simplex et Fidelis Narratio: 

In conclusion we wish diat all pious men, seeking to follow Christ, should 
entertain no evil against those who have persecuted us thusly on our cross, and 
that they should not desire, like James and John of old, that the fire of heaven 
should descend on them for their inhospitality; but that rather, following the 
teaching of Christ and in unity with our God, they should fervently pray tl at 
they might be converted and saved . 47 

Along with the Dutch and French many Englishmen fled to the 
Continent. Their story is told in another chapter. 

D. Return Under Elizabeth 

Among the first of the foreign groups to take advantage of the renewed 
freedom of worship for Protestants that came with the accession of 
Elizabeth were the many refugees who had been forced to leave England 
under Mary. In the fall of 1559 the first contingent returned and were 
well received by the queen. 48 In September Utenhove came, with Pe er 
Delaenus, and on 11 December addressed a request to the queen for the 
restitution of their former privileges under the patent of Edward VI — 
“quemadmodum et Judaei e captivitate Babylonica reversi Jerusalimam, 
templi instauratione, cultumque divinum juxta legis praescriptum au- 
spiciis Cyri Regis Fersarum, attesta Esdra, sunt auspicati . . . ” 49 But 
the Privy Council of Elizabeth did not feel under obligation to renew 
the “perpetual” charter of 1550. The new queen, unlike Edward, was 
not at all interested in a “model church,” such as that discussed in the 
next chapter. For her, aside from whatever humanitarian sentiments she 
may have had, the most convincing argument in favor of receiving the 
refugees was the prospect for prosperity at the hands of the thrifty and 
canny Dutch and French, especially the former. 

At any rate her favorable reply was made on 24 February 1560, by 

47 Utenhove, Narratio, pp. 237-38. 

48 Schickler, I, 83 ff.; Lindeboom, p. 30. 

40 State Papers Domestic, Eliz., VII, 63. 
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which time of course many of the wanderers had already returned. They 
did not get back their corpus corporation but rather were placed under 
the authority of the bishop of London, who at that time was Edmund 
Grindal. Laski himself did not return but found opportunity for his 
final labors in his homeland, Poland, where he died that year. The re¬ 
vived church was reorganized, and as the years progressed it grew, along 
with the Dutch Reformed Church, which also was just coming into 
being. It was the Emden Synod of 1571 that set up the plan for classes 
along lines of Reformed church order. Although the London Dutch 
church was not permitted to attend, classes, called colloquia, were or¬ 
ganized in England. 50 Further, the coetus was maintained as the meeting 
of the four “nations,” Dutch, French, Italian, and Spanish. Significantly 
the bishop of London retained a virtual veto power over the coetus. 

A clearly nondemocratic trend is seen in the change in election to the 
consistory of the Dutch church. Whereas earlier the congregation itself 
had nominated to membership, now the consistory nominated its own 
new members. In a similar fashion the lively institution of the prophecy 
declined and in 1571 was abolished. This action came partly as a result 
of abuses of the privilege of free criticism by certain extremist individuals. 

The French continued to worship separately in their church in Thread- 
needle Street until it burned down in the great fire of 1G66. 

The Dutch congregation kept glowing in spite of difficulties. In 1576 
the Heidelberg Catechism replaced that of Micronius, the chief reason 
being desire for unity with the other Dutch Reformed bodies. This 
community was also involved in the struggle of William of Orange for 
independence from Spanish control of the Netherlands. More than once 
the London community sent help to Holland. The growth was not un¬ 
impeded, however. At least three major quarrels tore the congregation 
apart, so deeply that the Anglican bishop had to intervene to settle the 
disputes. An early troublemaker was Justus Velsius, who eagerly partici¬ 
pated in the prophecies, which he understood as an open invitation to 
rip into the authority of the ministers. 51 The most important dispute 
involved the minister, Adriaan van Haemstede, who came to London in 
1559. When Queen Elizabeth took action against the Continental radicals, 
the so-called Anabaptists in her realm, and the Dutch community moved 
to support her, Van Haemstede would not agree, on the grounds that 
these particular persons, being innocent of any revolutionary tendencies, 
should be left alone. One is not surprised to discover that his ablest 

60 Lindeboom, p. 31. 

61 See discussion in ibid., pp. 39, 41, 46. 
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supporter in a public disputation in 1560 was Jacobus Acontius, well- 
known Italian engineer and philosopher whose De Stratagematis Satanae 
is one of the few sixteenth-century pleas for religious liberty. 

Later these arguments declined. During the Arminian controversies 
which raged in the Netherlandish church the English extension of this 
church rested placidly undisturbed. Gradually the church of Austin 
Friars sank into isolation bordering on Congregationalism—always under 
the authority, in principle, of the bishop of London. 

About this time the number of refugees in and about London was 
five or six thousand. 52 The depredations of the duke of Alva in the 
Netherlands and the outbreak of the Third Civil War in France increased 
the flow to England. A small ofTshoot from London was the refugee 
community at Stamford, started in 1572. 63 

Of the other pre-Marian groups, Canterbury was one that reappeared, 
although not nearly so soon as London or, for that matter, some of the 
new Elizabethan communities. The petition to the magistrates falls prob¬ 
ably in the year 1567, although it may have been earlier. Second in time 
only to the London group in the Elizabethan period was the new settle¬ 
ment at Sandwich, by letters patent 6 July 1561, to “fleminge strangers, 
dutchmen alyiens,” to the number of twenty-five families, which, with 
servants and others, totaled 406 individuals. 64 In 1568 there suddenly 
appeared a Walloon church in the town, with a register that extended 
till 1572. In the next to last year there were 572 strangers, of whom 89 
were Walloons. 

Second in importance only to the London group was that of Norwich, 
which started its existence in 1565. Owing to the decayed condition of 
business and trade in that city, an invitation was held out to any refugees 
who wished to settle there, in the hope that their zeal and skill would 
bring prosperity. 55 On 5 November 1565 the duke of Norfolk obtained a 

C2 The return of 1567 listed 4,851, of whom 3,838 were Flemish and 512 French. 
The return of 1568 listed 6,704, of whom 5,225 were Flemish and 1,119 French. Of 
these 1,815 went to the English church, 1,910 to the Netherlandish, 1,810 to he 
French, and 161 to the Italian. Schickler, I, 148. 

5:1 John Strype, Life and Acts of Matthew Parker, II, 148; Burn, p. 218. 

C4 Schickler, I, 304; W. J. C. Moens, “Relief of the Poor Members of the French 
Churches in England,” HSLProc., V, 321; Schelvcn, Vluchtelingcnherken, pp. 178 If.; 
Thomas Dorman, “Notes on the Dutch, Walloons, and Huguenots at Sandwich in 
the Sixteenth Century,” HSLProc., II, 207 f. 

5C W. J. C. Moens, Walloons and Their Church at Norwich, p. 18. It was decided 
“to invite divers strangers of the Low Countrcys, which were now come to London 
and Sandwich for refuge, which strangers had obtained licence from the Queen to 
exercise the making of Flanders commodities of wool in her Majesty’s dominions.” 
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license by letters patent from the queen, granting power to the city of 
Norwich to receive refugee men to the number of thirty, all householders 
and master workmen, with members of each household limited to ten. 
Accordingly, the exiles came, and “These xxx masters wethe their same 
Pres then not passyng tenne paersons in a house begaune to make their 
com’odities as to them and everye of them was beste pleasinge and had 
favour tlierin of the maiestrates as them wolde.” 56 

They were permitted to exercise “the faculties of making Bays Arras 
Sayes Tapstrey Mockadoes Staments Carsay and such other outlandish 
com’modities as hath not bene used to be made within this our Realme 
of England/' 57 Furthermore, they had the right to rent and dwell in 
whatsoever houses and shops they had need of and were guaranteed the 
freedom of activity necessary for peaceful and productive life notwith¬ 
standing any of the statutes in restriction of aliens stemming from the 
legislation of Kings Richard III and Henry VllI. 

Organized into Flemish and Walloon churches, their numbers were 
considerable, as may be seen in the return of 1571, which gave 868 for the 
Dutch church and 203 for the Walloon, these figures including only the 
heads of families. Altogether there were 1,056 men, 1,085 women, 1,842 
children, totaling 3,983 persons. They comprised one of the most im¬ 
portant and significant groups of refugees in England, especially with 
regard to their economic activities, which made of Norwich a new city. 

The church in which the French gathered was called St. Mary the Less. 
It had been secularized in 1544 after the dissolution of the monasteries 
and was used as a cloth hall. In the seventeenth century the Walloons 
refurbished it for worship. Earlier they had worshiped in the chapel in 
the garden of the bishop’s palace. The last services were held early in the 
nineteenth century. 58 Today the remains of this historic church are al¬ 
most completely hidden behind modern buildings, only the squat square 
tower being visible from Queen Street and Tombland. The Dutch center 
was a one-time Dominican church, now St. Andrew's Flail, with Black- 
friars Chapel (the old choir) in the rear. 59 Just when the refugees began 
to use the chapel for worship is not known, although they were formally 
granted the privilege in 1625. This hulking old structure across the street 

**lbid., p. 19. 

67 Ibid., App. X, pp. 244-45. 

C8 Norwich Eastern Daily Press, Feb. 1923, 3 issues. Descriptions arc based on a 
visit I made in November 1958. 

60 Norwich Mercury, 17 Feb. 1945, 
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from St. Andrew’s parish church is a grim reminder of the religious 
conflicts of the past. Now it is dead. 

Only one year after the founding of the community at Norwich another 
group was established, at Colchester, under the auspices of Robert Dud¬ 
ley, earl of Leicester. 60 So many refugees had settled here by 1580 
that the poor of the town complained of a dearth caused by the greit 
number of strangers. Acting on a petition, the Council in October 
forbade aliens to stay in the town unless they belonged to the refugee 
congregation. 61 In those days one need only have looked inside the 
"Dutch Bay Hall” to find ample proof of the prosperity of the com¬ 
munity. An interesting offshoot of the Colchester group was that es¬ 
tablished at Halstead in 1576, on petition to Walsingham by some of the 
Colchester refugees, through the instrumentality of Sir William Walde- 
grave. It was agreed that thirty families might settle there, and they 
did. But after a while the rather shortsighted selfishness of the native 
cloth workers, combined quite probably with the demand of the strangers 
for special privileges, caused the enterprise to dissipate. 

There is a tradition that the refugee community at Southampton 
existed before the time of Mary, but no evidence has ever been produced. 
Here was another town that welcomed strangers on account of the poor 
conditions then prevalent. Having obtained permission from the queen 
to "freely and peaceably make our abode and quietly exercise our mer¬ 
chandizing,” they made petition to the magistrates and were allowed to 
settle to the number of twenty families, with ten servants for each, under 
certain conditions. 62 The chief of these were: a church for worship, 
right to exercise trades, servants, normal house rent, right of export of 
surplus, rights for shoemakers and tailors. 

The remaining refugee communities in England, for the most part 
small, need only be mentioned. 63 The Maidstone community, of all 
that complained of their poverty, was the most chronically poor. It is first 
heard of in 1568, in connection with its important trade in thread. In 

00 Schelven, Vluchtelingenkerken, p. 187. 

61 Samuel A. Courtauld, “East Anglia and the Huguenot Textile Industry,” HSL- 
Proc.y XIII, 141. Cf. also W. J. Hardy, “Foreign Settlers at Colchester and Halstead,” 
HSLProc., II, 186; W. J. C. Moens, ed., Register of Baptisms in the Dutch Church at 
Colchester, p. viii. 

03 Schickler, I, 324 f.; W. J. C. Moens, “Walloon Settlements and the French 
Church at Southampton,” IISLProc., Ill, 56 ff., esp. 59; J. W. de Grave, “Notes on the 
Register of the Walloon Church of Southampton and on the Churches of the Channel 
Islands,” HSLProc., V, 126; Victoria County Histories, Hampshire , V, 484 f., 528. 

63 Several articles in HSL Proc. deal with these small groups, as do scattered ref¬ 
erences in the Victoria County Histories . 
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the same year a number of widely scattered little communities arose: 
The fishing center at Yarmouth attracted some refugee fishermen; at 
King's Lynn there were 176 Netherlandish refugees; a small community 
developed in the Channel Islands, where individuals had probably settled 
earlier; the group at Dover, organized in 1570, was noteworthy in that 
its membership was much more fluctuating than that of the other 
churches. Not until 1576 was there a formally established church in the 
town. Other settlements were made at Coventry, Ipswich, and Thetford. 
The situation at Rye, like that at Dover, was of a special character. The 
refugees here were almost all Normans from Dieppe and Rouen. The 
people of Dieppe moved back and forth across the Channel a number of 
times, according to the degree of persecution in France. High points 
of immigration occurred in 1562, 1569-70, 1572, 1577, and 1585. 64 

These dates reflect the times of pressure on the Continent, particularly 
in France. In 1557 Henry II decreed the death penalty for profession of 
any faith other than Roman Catholic and the next year established an 
Inquisition. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew opened a new era of 
French emigration as thousands fled from the sudden terror. In spite of 
objections from King Charles IX, Elizabeth welcomed refugees, three or 
four thousand of them, coming to settle in England. She was therefore 
denounced by Pope Pius V, who complained that she wanted to provide 
an asylum for all pestiferous fugitives —“quam velut ad asylum omnium 
infestissimi perfugium invenerunt” Now Rye became a vigorous center 
for French refugees, because this was the English port to which the 
citizens of Dieppe came most naturally on account of proximity and 
trade connections. The strongly Calvinist French port, with its indepen¬ 
dent-minded seafaring population, migrated almost en masse* 5 But when 
conditions at home ameliorated, they went home again. 

In Scotland a more considerable effort at settling refugees was made by 
the city of Edinburgh, which decided in 1586 to attract Dutch refugee 
workers. The Burgh Records contain, under the date 11 May 1586, an 
entry “Anent the Fraynch Kirk to come to this burgh," in which refugees 
were guaranteed a temple for worship, lodging for the minister, freedom 
for the exercise of their trades, and any other privileges that might benefit 
the exiles without injuring the town. An act of Parliament in 1587 
facilitated the financing of the colony, with the result that some Flemish 

64 Schickler, I, 292-97. 

66 G. and J. Daval, Histone de la re forme d. Dieppe . This rare book was prepared 
from seventeenth-century manuscripts by a father and son of Dieppe but only pub¬ 
lished in modern form in the nineteenth century. Cf. I, 88 fL, 117 ff., 120, 134-35. 
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weavers arrived in a ship that “brockt hame the Flemyng Wobsters, 
Walkers, Wevers and Litsters.” 66 

In looking over the various letters patent and licenses by which refugee 
groups obtained legal rights in England, one notes their similarities as 
well as their differences. In all cases freedom of worship was guaranteed 
as a fundamental right, and in most instances provision was made for a 
place for services. The numbers permitted to enjoy the privileges were, 
except in London, limited by the documents themselves. The similarities 
are so striking, in fact, that the letters granted to the Norwich group 
may be taken as typical, and those conferred upon the refugees at Sand¬ 
wich actually served as a model for later communities. This uniformity is 
due to the fact that in England an effective central government took a 
direct interest in the exiles and arranged that their conditions of life 
should be generally the same throughout the realm. 

Interesting as the similarities are, however, even more striking are he 
differences. First of all, it must be noted that the earliest of the charters, 
that of London, does not deal with the economic privileges of the com¬ 
munity at all. No other document of the same kind in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury slights this feature; in most of them, indeed, it is the predominating 
concern. The reason is probably that, when the London church was 
organized into a formal congregation in 1550, many of the refugees were 
already on the scene and engaged in crafts and trades. The probabi ity 
that they were already partially adjusted to the native industrial organiza¬ 
tion would obviate the necessity of making formal arrangements in lie 
license. The London charter manifests a prime concern for the establish¬ 
ment of a religious community of strangers who have fled to England 
for conscience' sake. (This theme is developed in the next chapter.) 
The others seem to have as first motive the settlement of a group of 
refugees who would be of economic benefit to the general community, 
whereas religious freedom is stipulated as an added inducement intended 
to attract settlers. So completely different in spirit is the London patent 
that it must also be considered completely different in intent. 

Other differences may be perceived. Superintendents were provided 
for the London and Glastonbury groups but not for the others, while 
the London church alone was made a corpus corporation et politician. 
Glastonbury was a more or less private venture of the duke of Somerset, 

00 A. W. C. Hallen, “Huguenots in Scotland,” HSLPror., II, 169, 170. After the 
specific petitions came “Last, gif any uthcr thing be thocht nccessar or expedient 
that sail nocht be prciudiciall to the towne that may serve the said strayngcris, without 
the guhilk thai can nodit be commdet, that of the townis guid will tliai may be helpit.” 
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undertaken at his own responsibility and largely dependent on his inter¬ 
est for its continued success. Other centers, of course, had their special 
patrons, as, for example, the duke of Norfolk fqr Norwich and the earl 
of Leicester for Colchester. At Southampton difficulty was encountered 
over the question of permission to refugees to hire workers (“servants”), 
and only the intervention of Cecil made possible a compromise. South¬ 
ampton also made strict regulations about trades that were already fol¬ 
lowed by natives, such as baking and shoe manufacturing. On the other 
hand, the refugees at this port and at Canterbury were granted the 
unusual privilege of equality of taxation with the natives, and those in 
Scotland enjoyed exemption for a stated period. This provision is com¬ 
monly encountered in Continental programs. Thus it is clear that, al¬ 
though the general form of the charters was similar, notable and signif¬ 
icant variations occurred in the separate grants. 

This new state of affairs brings up the question of citizenship, which 
may be elucidated by reference to three points: naturalization, appren¬ 
ticeship, and hostage. Letters of denization were grants from the crown 
giving rights of residence and certain other limited privileges. They 
were not retroactive and were valid only from the date of issuance. One 
could not inherit land by virtue of them, nor did they confer benefits on 
children born before the date of the grant. 67 Acts of naturalization were 
more complete. They were not grants by the crown but acts of Parliament 
that gave to their possessor equal rights with native Englishmen, in¬ 
cluding right of inheritance. Few refugees obtained or even sought full 
naturalization; for the most part they were content with simple papers 
of denization. Many were not even denizens. Much the same situation 
prevailed on the Continent. For example, at Wesel a distinction was 
made between the Vollbiirger and the Halbbiirger, only the former 
possessing right of participation in elections and Zollfreiheit, freedom 
from customs. One factor that contributed to the failure of exiles to 
seek citizenship was the expectation, or at least the hope, that their stay 
in England would be temporary. On the other hand, many who took the 
position that their exile was to be permanent were prevented from ac¬ 
quiring naturalization only by the policy of the government, or possibly 
by the absence in refugee circles of sufficient douceur (“bribes”) to 
smooth the way for admission. 

A discussion at this point of the industrial policy of the Tudors is 
inadvisable, but two aspects should be mentioned. The regulation of the 

07 A discussion of denization and naturalization is in William Page, ed., Letters of 
Denization, pp. iv ff. 
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position of apprentices was one of the main problems of economic life, 
affecting the political and legal as well as the economic situation of 
aliens. The “industrious long lawe,” the Statute of Apprentices of 1563, 
was designed to regulate wages and prices and to enforce the require¬ 
ment of an apprenticeship of seven years for any trade. Attempts were 
made to stop new tendencies such as the migration of industry to the 
country, but little success attended the efforts. Tudor industrial policy 
came into conflict with the economic forces the refugees were seeking to 
advance. 68 Refugees found themselves subject to the paternalism for 
which the Tudors were famous, and it was especially irritating with 
regard to apprenticeship—as those master craftsmen from the Continent 
could testify who had to undergo anew a seven years’ training, perhaps 
under a native who knew far less than they about the trade. 

Another regulation which affected the status of refugees was the custom 
of hostage. Exiles from the Low Countries and Flanders, especially those 
of the merchant class, found it extremely annoying to be required to 
lodge with native “hosts” who were designated without reference to 
their desires and who controlled their economic transactions to such an 
extent that they could collect a fee for every purchase or sale made by 
the alien under their supervision. 69 A clamor of opposition arose from 
refugees and other aliens, who declared that hostage was a “thing neither 
the Jewes nor Turks do at any time offer to the Christians, nor the 
Christians offer to the Turks, or to any other nation, be they never so 
barbarous.” 70 At Norwich the law of hostage came into conflict with 
the refugees proper, as distinguished from ordinary aliens, and or ly 
special action by the municipal authorities exempted them from the law. 

In no respect were refugees free from regulation and supervision. 
Special privileges were generously granted in the charters, but much 
control remained. 

Nevertheless, in general relations were quiet and orderly. Natives and 
foreigners had much in common, including support of the struggle lor 
independence in the Netherlands. This mutual sympathy and responsi¬ 
bility is illustrated by the order for a public fast in Southampton, 1572, 
in support of military operations by the prince of Orange, and by the 
welcome of the queen in 1591 cited at the head of this chapter. 71 

08 See John U. Ncf, Industry and Government in France and England, 1510-1610. 

60 Schickler, I, 228; Lipson, Economic Flistoiy, I, 527. 

70 Appeal to Archduke Mathias, quoted in Moens, Walloons and Their Church at 
Norwich, p. 40. 

71 Humphrey M. Godfray, cd., Registre des baptismes, manages & morts, p. 129. 
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The Strangers’ “Model Churches’’ in 
Sixteenth-Century England 

Et quod idem Superintendens et Minis- 
tri in re et nomine sint et erunt vnum 
corpus corporatum et politicum de se per 
nomen Superintendentis et Ministrorum 
ecclesiae Germanorum et aliorum pere- 
grinorum ex fundacione Regis Edwardi 
sexti in Ciuitate Londoniensi per presen- 
tes incorporamus ac corpus corporatum et 
politicum per idem nomem realiter et 
ad plenum creamus erigimus ordinamus 
facimus et constituimus . . . .* 

Charter of London Dutch Church, 1550 

hi the last chapter we surveyed the rise and spread of Protestant refugee 
churches in England. One of the most interesting and significant de¬ 
velopments was the experimental church order established by the Dutch 
church of Austin Friars and to a lesser extent the French church in 
Threadneedle Street. This development takes us back to the beginnings 
of the London community. 

In a letter dated 4 July 1548, Archbishop Thomas Cranmer wrote to 
Jan Laski (John a Lasco), noted Reformer of Polish origin, as follows: 

* “We, by these presents, do incorporate, create, erect, ordain, make, and constitute 
that the superintendent and ministers may and shall be, in fact and name, one body 
corporate and politic of themselves, by the name of the Superintendent and Ministers 
ofc the Church of the Germans and other foreigners of the foundation of King Edward 
VI in the City of London. . . 
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We are desirous of setting forth in our churches the true doctrine of God, 
and have no wish to adapt it to all tastes or to deal in ambiguities; but, laying 
aside all carnal considerations, to transmit to posterity a true and explicit form 
of doctrine agreeable to the rule of the sacred writings; so that there may not 
only be set forth among all nations an illustrious testimony respecting o lr 
doctrine, delivered by the grave authority of learned and godly men, but that 
all posterity may have a pattern to imitate. 1 

In pursuance of this desire he extended an invitation to the Polish schol ir 
to come to England as teacher and adviser. Laski accepted with gratitude 
in view of the impending execution of the imperial Interim of Leipzig. 
In 1550 he was appointed superintendent of the churches of foreigners 
in London under formal letters patent from King Edward VI. Our 
thesis is that, at least in the time of Edward, they were intended to 
serve as models of the pure church of apostolic times in comparison 
with which the church in England might be reformed. Such we may be¬ 
lieve was the intention so rudely interrupted by the accession of Maiy. 

A. The Establishment 

The invitation to Laski was part of an ambitious program headed by 
the primate himself for bringing to England a number of Continental 
scholars who would give aid and counsel in the work of reformation. 
This was in turn part of an even larger project for the unification of 
evangelical movements in an ecumenical fellowship antedating by some 
centuries the World Council of Churches. Cranmer was no man to dream 
small dreams. These ‘'divers very learned and godly foreigners/ 1 to quote 
John Strype, “forwarded religion not a little.” 2 

Of those visitors the key figure, so far as the foreign community was 
concerned, was Laski. 3 Although the exact degree of his influence over 
Cranmer is uncertain, it was undoubtedly extensive. The two men became 

1 Original Letters Relative to the English Reformation, p. 17. Cf. Hugh Latimfer, 
Sermons, p. 141, the 3rd sermon. This chapter appeared in slightly different form in 
Reformation Studies, Essays iti Honor of Roland H. Bainton. 

2 John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, II 1 , 321. 

3 Two of the best books on Laski are Hermann Dalton, Johannes a Lasco, and 
George Pascal, Jean de Lasco. See also Oskar Bartel, Jan Laski, in Polish; Karl Hem, 
Die Sakramentslehre des Johannes a Lasco; Theodor Wotschke, “Zum Lebensbildc 
Laskis,” Archiv fiir Rcformationsgeschichte, XXXI (1911), 233-45. See below for works 
by Laski. 
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good friends. 4 This was the man who assumed responsibility for all the 
refugee congregations in London and who was largely instrumental in 
building a model church on apostolic principles, one purpose of which 
was the edification of Englishmen. He was one of the foreign scholars 
who felt a spiritual kinship with the many less well-endowed brethren in 
exile who had fled their native lands “nulla alia quam religionis causa” 6 
These, together with a long-established commercial colony, largely Dutch 
and German, comprised a sizable community. 

Prior to the arrival of Laski some of the Dutch refugees had begun 
to meet together for worship in private houses, and the French had 
started an organization. A small group of Italians needed help. Into this 
situation stepped Laski. Through his efforts and the influence of Cran- 
mer with the protector, the duke of Somerset, young King Edward 
granted as of 24 July 1550 the charter for the establishment of a “Church 
of the Germans and other foreigners in the city of London.” 0 Already 
the former church of Augustine Friars had been placed at the disposal 
of the refugees. Now Laski, convincing the protector “by arguments as 
well taken from charity as policy,” 7 obtained the legal charter which, in 
effect, exempted the new group of congregations from control by the 
English bishops. 

This important document, almost unique in the annals of the sixteenth 
century, must be studied carefully if the reasons behind the extraordinary 
grant are to be understood. In the introductory paragraph Edward re¬ 
minds himself of the obligation laid on Christian princes to take care 
that “pure and undefiled religion may be spread throughout the whole 
body of the commonwealth and that a church founded and brought to 
maturity in truly Christian and apostolic doctrines and rites may be 
served by holy ministers.” 8 In pursuance of this obligation, therefore, 

4 Pascal, p. 216. 

s John Strypc, Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, III, App., No. 105. 

0 The most important secondary works have already been cited. For Austin Friars 
see J. Lindeboom, Austin Friars. An early history, useful as near source material, is 
Symeon Ruytinck, et ah, Geschiedenissen ende Handelingen die vornemelick aengaen 
de Nederdnytsche Natie ende Gemeynten. 

7 Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, II, 270. 

8 Lindeboom gives the full text in Latin and English as an appendix, pp. 198-203. 
Cf. among others Pascal, p. 220; Ruytinck, pp. 12 ff. The passage reads: “iit per totum 
rei publice corpus casta sinceraque religio difjundatur et ecclesia in uere christianis 
et apostolicis opinionibus et ritibus instituta et adulta per sanctos ac carni et mundo 
mortuos ministros conseruetur ” 
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but also on account of natural compassion for persecuted refugees, the 
king sets apart for their use a church in London to be called the “Temple 
of the Lord Jesus/' “to the intent and purpose that there may be by 
ministers of the church of the Germans and of other foreigners, an in¬ 
corrupt interpretation of the most Holy Gospel and Ministration of t|he 
sacraments according to the word of God and apostolic observance.” ° 
That this purpose may be achieved he constitutes and incorporates tiie 
superintendent and ministers of this church into a corpus corporatum 
et politicum, with right of succession. 

As to the rest, in order that no opposition be raised or obstruction put 
in the way, the superintendent and ministers are granted the full power 
of increasing their number and of nominating and electing their suc¬ 
cessors. The original body is named to include Laski as superintendent, 
with four ministers, two Dutch and two French. 10 Any further nomina¬ 
tions are to be submitted for approval to his majesty. And finally. 

We order and, firmly enjoining, command as well the Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Aldermen of our City of London, the Bishop of London and his successors, 
with all other our Archbishops, Bishops, Judges, Officers and Ministers whomso¬ 
ever, that they permit the aforesaid superintendent and ministers and their 
successors freely and quietly practise, enjoy, use and exercise their own rites, 
and ceremonies and their own peculiar ecclesiastical discipline, notwithstanding 
that they do not conform with the rites and ceremonies used in our Kingdom, 
without impeachment, disturbance or vexation of them or any of them. . . . lx 

An old portrait shows a ceremony in which the young king hands the 
charter to Laski. In the background stand the duke of Somerset and 
Archbishop Cranmer, together with Latimer and Hooper. On the other 
side are two other figures, perhaps Micronius and Delaenus, the two 
ministers of the Dutch congregation. 12 The former wrote to Heniy 
Bullinger that the king had granted the right to “have the pure ministry 
of the Word and sacraments, according to the apostolic form.” 13 He 

0 . . . eo intenrione et proposito vt a ministris ecclesie Germanorum aliorumque 
peregrinorum Sacrosancti Euangelij incorrupta interpretacio sacramentorum iuxta 
verbum Dei et apostolicam observacionem administracio fiat ” 

10 Martin Flandrus (Micronius), Walter Loenus (Delaenus), Francis Riverihs 
(Rivius), Richard Gallus (Vauville). 

11 Lindeboom, p. 202. 

12 George B. Beeman, "Early History of the Strangers* Church, 1550 to 1561” 
HSLProc., XV, 267. 

18 Original Letters, p. 567. 
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rejoiced that the new church was exempted completely from the juris¬ 
diction of the bishops, and that the archbishop had been the chief sup¬ 
porter of the project, “to the great astonishment of the same/* Utenhove, 
one of the elders, reported to Calvin that they had obtained more than 
they had asked for. 14 He gave the Reformer of Geneva a complete analy¬ 
sis of the new institution and was obviously well pleased. 

Before turning to the actual organization based on the letters patent, 
we may well inquire as to the motives for granting so unusual an instru¬ 
ment of toleration in so intolerant an age. In the first place may be listed 
the reason given by the king, that of compassion for Christians suffering 
under persecution and exile. The second motive was not spelled out in 
the charter because it bore on a more sensitive problem—that of heresy. 
In his diary Edward noted as of 29 June, “It was appointed that the 
Germans should have the Austin Friars for their church to have their 
services in, for avoiding all sects of Anabaptists and such like.” 16 That 
such concern was, at least in sixteenth-century minds, well founded is 
attested by the later history of the foreign churches in England. This 
concern would help explain the willingness to give responsible organi¬ 
zation to the community. But it would not explain the willingness to 
exempt these congregations from the control of the episcopacy. The 
amazing degree of autonomy cannot be justified either on grounds of 
sympathy for oppressed refugees or on grounds of protection against 
heresy. Another factor must have entered into the thinking of the king 
and his advisers, one that would justify the special status of the foreigners' 
church. The latter situation was certain to draw the ire and opposition 
of the bishops, some of whom stood close to the throne and provided 
much-needed support for the Tudor dynasty as it threaded its tortuous 
way among the perils of power politics charged with religious tension. 

This factor was spelled out explicitly by Laski himself in a work pre¬ 
pared to describe the doctrine, order, and discipline of the London 

14 Utenhove to Calvin, 23 Aug. 1550, Corpus Reformatorum, XLI (Calvini Opera, 
XIII), 627: "imo plura nobis hie esse permissa quam ipsi postulaverimus ** And 
further: '7n quo verbum pure populo proponere ac sacramenta ex institutione Christi 
Domini sine superstitione aliqua administrare licet. Disciplina quoque ecclesiastica ex 
verbo Dei nobis est permissa ” 

10 Quoted in John Southerden Bum, History of the French, Walloon, Dutch and 
Other Foreign Protestant Refugees Settled in England (London, 1846), p. 186. Mi- 
cronius listed in a letter to Bullinger “Arians, Marcionists, Libertines, Danists, and 
similar monsters” {Original Letters, p. 560). Cf. also F. Pijper, Jan Utenhove, pp. 62 f.; 
Dalton, p. 336; Schelven, Vluchtelingenkerken, p. 66. 
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Dutch church but published in Frankfurt after the accession of Mary. 16 
In his extended dedication to the king of Poland he explained that the 
strangers’ church had been established in London with complete auton¬ 
omy in order that it might preach the pure Word of God and administer 
the sacraments according to apostolic precedents. “We thought in effect 
that encouraged by this example, the English churches themselves wouLd 
be aroused to return to the apostolic worship in all its purity.” 17 Ac¬ 
cording to his testimony, the plan was carefully worked out. Since many 
English laws prevented immediate reformation and permitted some rem¬ 
nants of popery to survive (although the king wished to correct this 
as soon as was feasible), and since Laski insisted particularly on new 
standards for the refugee churches, “it was decided finally that public 
worship in the English churches should be reformed gradually and only 
to the degree permitted by the laws.” On the other hand, the strangers’ 
church, less restrained by law and custom, should be completely free to 
organize “in perfect conformity with the apostolic doctrine and custom.” 
The king himself became the most ardent champion of the project, 
aided and abetted by the archbishop. 18 

Again we encounter the emphasis on reformation in terms of the pure 
Word of God and apostolic precedent, in both preaching and sacrament, 
unlimited by statute or ulterior ecclesiastical authority. Such should :)e 
the happy condition of the strangers’ church, unique in the land. Yet the 
English church could, under the circumstances, be reformed only gradual¬ 
ly. It was beset with legal restrictions difficult to remove; it lived under 
a firmly fixed system of episcopal authority; it was sunk in deep and 
ancient tradition. Bucer had already recognized the problem in a letter 

10 Forma ac Ratio tola Ecclesiastici Ministerij, in Peregrinorum, . . . (Frankfurt, 
1555). A modern edition is in A. Kuyper, ed., Joannis a Lasco Opera tam Edita qukm 
lncdita, II, 1-284. 

17 Laski, Forma ac Ratio, Dedication to King Sigismund of Poland, in Laski, 
Opera, II, 10, “Huius igitur hortatu eum ego quoque per Regem ilium vocatus essnn 
et leges quaedam patriae obstarent, quominus publici potissimum cultus divini ritus, 
sub Papismo usurpati, pro eo ac Rex ipse cupiebat repurgari protinus possent—(go 
vero pro Peregrinorum Ecclesiis sedulo instarem—ita detnum placuit, ut ritus publici 
in Anglicis Ecclesiis per gradus quosdam, quantum per leges patriae omnino liceiet, 
repurgarentur: Peregrinis vero hominibus, qui patriis hac alioqui in parte legibus 
non usque adeo tenerentur, Ecclesiae concederentur, in quibus omnia libere et nulla 
rituum patriorum habita rationc, iuxta doctrinam duntaxat atque observationem 
Apostolicam instituerentur; ita enim fore, ut Anglicae quoque Ecclesiae ad puritatem 
Apostolicam amplectendam unanimi omnium regni ordinum consensu excitarentur” 

18 Schelvcn, p. 67, writes, . . de gedachte om door een modelkerk een voorbeeld 
te geven voor de reformatie der Engelsche kerk ” Cf. Fernand de Schickler, Les eghses 
du refuge en Angleterre, I, 31. 
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to the ministers of Strasbourg, in which he said that changes would 
necessarily come slowly, ‘‘lest the people, not having yet learned Christ, 
should be deterred by too extensive innovations.” 19 Peter Martyr wrote 
to Bullinger, “All things cannot be done in a moment, and there must 
be labor and time for this misshapen embryo to attain its proper sym¬ 
metry and shape.” 20 

Even the refugees moved circumspectly in the area of church order 
and liturgical reform and avoided ostentatious parades advertising their 
differences too blatantly. This caution may help to explain why the 
more detailed specifications of order and worship used in the Edwardian 
period appeared in print only later. 21 Most of the regulations of Laski's 
Forma ac Ratio were already in effect, but because of the uncertainty of 
life and particularly of religion in England, the exiles must move slowly 
and carefully. They needed time. And who could know how little time 
was left? 

That too much should not be attempted too fast was made clear from 
the early and persistent opposition from some of the bishops. The key 
figure was Nicholas Ridley, bishop of London, at this time a reformer 
of cautious moderation, who felt a double responsibility to maintain 
proper order in his diocese and control over the foreigners. At the very 
outset an intentional delay was encountered in the repair of Austin 
Friars on the excuse that it must be made appropriate to the honor of 
the king, its donor. This was, as Schelven puts it, the first “kink in den 
kabel” —“kink in the cable.” 22 Micronius told Bullinger that the ob¬ 
stacles, set up by the lord treasurer, had been originated by the bishop 
of London. In spite of the clear admonition in the letters patent against 
interference, the foreigners were for long prevented from free observance 
of the Lord's Supper. 23 Another attempt at control came in 1552 in 
connection with a statute requiring regular attendance at the parish 
church by all Englishmen. When some of the refugees were arrested 
under this law, Laski appealed directly to the royal authority through 
Cecil. 24 This act resulted in an order in council directing the bishop 
of London to find means of making peace according to the provisions 
of the charter. 

10 26 Apr. 1549, Original Letters, pp. 535-36. 

20 28 Jan. 1551, ibid., p. 488. 

21 Schelven, pp. 78-79. 

22 Ibid., p. 69. Cf. Pijper, 66 IT. 

23 Micronius to Bullinger, 28 Aug. 1550, Original Letters, p. 569, given as of 31st. 
See also p. 575. 

24 Letter to Cecil, in Laski, Opera, II, 672. 
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The existence of opposition on the part of leaders who were nat 
desirous of full reformation indicates their awareness of the danger oc¬ 
casioned by the presence, in the very heart of English life, of a model 
church supposedly based on the pure gospel. This opposition may be 
taken as circumstantial evidence further supporting the theses that die 
strangers’ church was intended to influence the direction of the English 
Reformation. 


B. The Model Church 


At any rate, the project for a church in Austin Friars was rapidly ac¬ 
complished. Micronius began preaching in September 1550. Four elders 
were installed early in October and four deacons a few days later. Soon 
the general congregation was so large that provision was made for sep¬ 
arate worship by the French in the church of St. Anthony’s Hospital n 
Threadneedle Street, where they were established permanently in die 
autumn of 1550. 25 Little is known of the Italian congregation, led by 
Michel Angelo Florio. 26 As already noted, the two main congregations, 
Dutch and French, were served by four ministers, two for each. By 
1552 this ecclesiastical community had become so prestigious that all 
aliens in London were required to join this church by confession of 
faith before they could qualify for any form of citizenship. 27 The mem¬ 
bership is uncertain at this time, but it ran into the hundreds. Later, n 
the time of Elizabeth, it reached two thousand. 28 

For three years, then, the church of the refugees was a going concert. 
It survived the opposition of the traditionalists and continued to witness 
in favor of full reformation on apostolic precedents. From the begi i- 
ning the intention was that it should serve not only as a means of 
worship for the foreigners residing in London but also as a model of 
pure reformed faith showing the way for the slower process of purification 
of the English church. As such it needed a clear definition of the faith it 
held, a systematic organization, and a firm discipline. These Laski and 
his associated ministers proceeded to provide. If this was indeed a 
model for the whole nation, the exact nature of the miniature reform i- 

25 Schicklcr, I, 24 ff. 

20 Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, II, 280. 

27 Micronius to Bullingcr, 18 Feb. 1553, Original Letters, p. 581. 

28 Lindeboom, p. 33. 
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tion takes on great significance. Its collapse in the time of Mary becomes 
by the same token a major catastrophe. Jan Utenhove wrote, “I think 
that before this time our Dutch nation has not had a congregation in 
which God's word was so purely preached, the sacraments so correctly 
observed, and Christian discipline so straitly and faithfully kept." 29 

The main sources for study of the operation of the London Dutch 
church, and the French as well, are the writings of Micronius and Laski, 
especially the latter. The actual archives for the years of Edward's time 
have been lost. Micronius' treatise, which appeared in Emden in 1554, 
is entitled De Christlicke Ordinancien der Nederlantschen Ghemeinten 
Christi . . . te Louden . 30 Its exact relation to the longer and more 
famous Forma ac Ratio is difficult to determine. The author used Laski’s 
book in manuscript, and in many respects the works are parallel. Each 
recognized the other's work in his own. The one is best described as a 
short practical adaptation of the other. 

The works of Laski are available in a two-volume edition under the 
title Joannis a Lasco Opera tam Edita quam Inedita . 31 The first volume 
contains dogmatic and polemic works as well as a full introduction in 
Latin. The second, more important for our study, contains liturgical 
and creedal works. The major piece is entitled Forma ac Ratio tota 
Ecclesiastici Ministcrij, in Peregrinoram, Potissimum vero Germanorum 
Ecclesia Instituta Londini in Anglia . . . and was published in Frankfurt 
in 1555. 32 The rest of the volume is devoted to a lengthy confession of 
faith, catechisms, and letters. 33 A French translation of Forma ac Ratio, 
which this writer has not seen, appeared at Emden in 1556 under the 

20 De CatechisttniSj oft Kinder Leere ... in Laski, Opera, II, 349. 

80 Cf. discussion in Lindeboom, p. 24. Modern edition, W. F. Dankbaar, ed., 
pp. 8-10, 39. 

31 A. Kuyper, cd. The first volume has an extensive introduction in Latin to the 
Laski literature. 

32 A good copy of this rare work is kept in the Rare Book Room of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. The title page does not give the place and date. It is small in format 
but contains altogether 792 pages in three separate numerations. The Dedication to 
Sigismund, King of Poland, occupies 86 pages. 

33 Compendium Doctrinae de Vera Unicaque Dei et Christi Ecclesia (London, 
1551), interleaved with Een kort Begrijp der Lceringhe van de warachtige ende 
eenighe Ghemeynte Gods ende Christi (London, 1551; Emden, 1565), pp. 285-339; 
De Catechismus, oft Kinder Leere . . . (London, 1551), with Latin translation, pp. 
310-475; Een Korte Ondersoeckinge des Gheloofs . . . (the short catechism, London, 
1553; Emden, 1558), with Latin, pp. 495-543; Epistolae, pp. 547-766. No French 
translations of the catechisms were made because the French already had the catechism 
of Calvin. 
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title, Tonte la forme et maniere du ministere ccclesiastique en VEglise 
des estrangers dressee a Londres en Angleterre. . . .34 

For doctrinal definition the most complete document is the Com¬ 
pendium Doctrinae de Vera Unicaque Dei et Christi Ecclesia , published 
in London in 1551. A Dutch edition prepared by Utenhove carries the 
title Een Kort Begrijp der Leeringhe van de warachtige ende eenighe 
Ghemeynte Gods ende Christi. In addition there are two catechisms for 
the London church and another for that of Emden. The London con¬ 
fession of faith is not a true creedal statement, although it was an official 
standard for all language groups in the church and subscription was 
required of all members. 35 It is rather a treatise on the nature of the 
church and thus begins with a full discussion of the meaning of the word 
ecclesia. It is an apology for the kind of church embodied in the stran¬ 
gers’ community in London, which must be the true church, a veritable 
model for all Christians. 36 This emphasis on the church is what puts the 
London Confession in the center of our theme. In the Introduction, ad¬ 
dressed to Edward VI, Laski explains that the Confession is presented in 
order that his majesty and all men may know what the strangers’ church 
truly stands for and that calumniators may be answered. 37 The church 
is then defined as u coetus eorum qui voce Dei ex universa tolo or he 
hominum multitudine in populum illi peculiarem evocantur” 33 It is a 
congregation of those who are called out by the voice of God from the 
multitude of men in all the world to be his peculiar people. There are 
four marks by which this true church may be distinguished from all 
other “churches.” It is called forth by no human voice but solely by the 
voice of God. 39 This word has been given to men through angels, 
prophets, and Christ himself. The Holy Spirit guides the people of God 

34 Copies are said to exist at the Bodleian in Oxford and in the French Library of 
St. Martin in London. Cf. Laski, Opera, I, cii ff. of the Introduction. 

30 Laski, Opera, I, Ixxviii. Cf. Lindeboom, p. 16; Schickler, I, 37; Dalton, p. 346. 

30 Schclvcn, p. 73. “Dit Compendium doctrinae is a.h.w. een apologie, waarin de 
kerk als geheel, redeneerend vanuit liet wezen der Christelijke Kerb, aantoonen uiil, 
dat ze rechtens optreedt zooals ze doet. Meer dan een conjessie is het een bewi-s, 
waardoor ze zick legitimeert ." 

37 Laski, Opera, II, 289-90. 

38 Ibid., pp. 294-95. The Dutch version: “Daerom de Kercke of Ghemeynte Gods, is 
de vergaderinghe der gener, die wt de gantsche menichte aller mensche, door de stemnte 
Gods, hem tot een eyghen Volck gcroepen wert.” 

30 Ibid. “Primum, ut non sane Humana ulla, sed ipsius Dei voce atque autoritate, 
evocetur et colligatur.” (“Ten eersten, datse niet door eenigher menschen stemme, 
maar door de stemme ende Autoriteyt Gods, wtgeroepen ende vergadert zy”) 
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through the word of the apostles and the evangelists. Hence, “And this 
will be that true Church of God, which is composed of those called by 
the voice of God through the angels, the prophets, and Christ the Lord, 
as the ruler of all the Fathers, and his Apostles, into one congregation 
and his own peculiar people." 40 This definition is reaffirmed, in associa¬ 
tion with elements from the Apostles* Creed, farther on. 41 The church 
is that fellowship of men, past, present, and future (" coetus eorum 
hominum cum ipsorum semine—de vergaderinghe der menschen met 
haren zade”) , from our first father Adam to the end of the world, who 
have been called or shall be called from the world to testify and witness 
their faith in Christ. Great emphasis is placed, in Calvinistic fashion, on 
Christ the head of the church, as king, prophet, and high priest. That 
this reformed church is not intended to be a new church, separated from 
other churches, but rather one, catholic, apostolic, is made clear: “Una 
est igitur atque eadem semper Dei Ecclcsia.” 42 False churches, however, 
such as those of the Turks, the papacy, the Anabaptists, and the Davidists, 
are no part of this true church. The unity of the church is found in 
Christ her head. Christ is “the eternal and abiding King of the people 
of God.** 4 3 

This and other emphases illustrate the powerful Calvinistic trend of 
the thought of Laski. Although Zwinglian influences were also strong 
among the refugees, especially through relations with Bullinger, both 
Dutch and French congregations were deeply under the spell of the 
Genevan reformer. The possible impact of this form of Calvinism in 
England on the later development of Scottish and Independent thought 
would be difficult to measure, in view of the more direct connection 
through English refugees on the Continent. Laski, however, by no means 
slavishly followed Calvin. He thought his doctrine of predestination too 
strongly expressed. 44 

Curiously, there is nothing about the sacraments as such in the London 
Confession. In 1552, however, Laski published in London a Brevis et 

40 Ibid., pp. 296-97. “Haecque erit vera ilia Dei Ecclesia, quam voce Dei per 
Angelos, Prophetas et Christum Dominum, tan quam priorum omnium gubernatorem, 
eiusque Apostolos , in iniutn coetum ac populum ipsi peculiarem evocatos esse constat.” 
(“Ende dit is de warachtighe Kercke of Ghemeynte Gods, de ivelcke wtgeroepen is by 
de stcmme Gods , door de Enghelen , de Propheten, ende Christum de Heere, als der 
eerster aller Regeerdcr, ende syne Apostelcn, in een Vergadcringe ende Volck, dat hem 
eyghen is.”) 

' 41 Ibid., pp. 330-33. 

42 Ibid., p. 300. 

43 Ibid., p. 306. 

44 Scliickler, I, 55. 
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dilucida de Sacramentis Ecclesiae Christi Tractatio , 46 Here the author 
rejoiced that the Calvinists and Zwinglians had come to a consensus in 
1549 according to which they found common ground for the under¬ 
standing of the sacraments. He was especially happy, no doubt, because 
the Calvinist interpretation came out on top. There would seem to be 
little original in Laski's own presentation, which follows the common 
distinction between the outward sign and the inward “mystery.” 46 The 
distinctiveness is not to be discerned so much in doctrine as in the plaice, 
described below, given the Lord's Supper in the church order of London. 
Laski was accused by both Strype and Burnet of interfering in the con¬ 
troversy over the sacraments in the English church—one of the services 
for which he had been called. 47 j 

The ordering of the church centered around the ministry. Laski hijm- 
self tells us in the Forma ac Ratio that his models were Geneva and 
Strasbourg. 48 Schelven suggests several other sources, including Zurich, 
Emden, Cologne, Poullain's liturgy, and the English state church itself. 49 
But Laski probably knew best whence came his ideas. Nevertheless, 
beyond these stood the explicit affirmation that the real source was the 
pure church of the apostles, the golden age of the primitive chur<jh. 
There Laski professed to find two essential orders, elders and deacons. 
The former, however, consisted of two kinds, ministers of the Word and 
administrators of discipline. 60 Differences at this point from Bucer atid 
Calvin are more apparent than real. In theory all the elders had the same 
responsibilities and shared the same ordination. Here is a significant and 
characteristic emphasis in Laski, who now approaches the doctrine of tiie 
essential ministry of all Christians. In practice those set apart as ministers 
of the Word administered the sacraments and were assisted by the other 
elders. On the other hand, the lay elders carried special responsibility for 
the maintenance of discipline. In the Forma ac Ratio Laski writes of 
four types of ministry: “Ministerium verbi, sacrament arum, mensarim 
seu eleemosynarum, usus ecclesiasticae disciplinae . 61 In the Compen¬ 
dium Doctrinae he has three offices: verbi, gladii, mensarum* 2 T^e 
duties assigned the ministers of the Word and of the “Sword” (elders) 

45 Laski, Opera, I, 97-232. 

40 Ibid., p. 128. ! 

47 Pascal, p. 230. 

48 Laski, Opera, II, 50. 

48 Schelven, p. 80. 

50 Laski, Opera, II, 51. 

81 Ibid., p. 58. 

6a Ibid., pp. 328 f. 
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differ in emphasis rather than in character. The elders specially guard 
discipline. 63 

On this basis a complete ministerial organization was raised. Four 
ministers were elected, as named in the letters patent, and then four 
elders, “according to the apostolic ordinance, to assist the minister, not 
indeed in the ministry of the Word, but in the conversation of doctrine 
and morals in the church/* 64 Next were elected four deacons. Over 
all was established, of course, Laski as superintendent. There was really 
no place for such an office according to apostolic precedent. His office 
was different in authority but not in ministerial character. 65 Once a week 
the ministers and elders of each congregation met, and with them once 
a month the deacons. On the first Monday of each month was set the 
coetus, in which the officers of all three congregations met together. This 
institution, which may be compared with a modern presbytery, continued 
in operation until the end of the nineteenth century. 66 The French 
church was probably organized on a more thoroughly Calvinistic basis 
than the Dutch. 67 

One of the more interesting aspects was the mode of election for church 
office, alike of ministers, elders, and deacons. In this the London church 
differed from the practice followed either in Geneva or in Strasbourg 
and was more democratic. Laski was aware of the tradition of universal 
suffrage in the early church 68 but was not prepared to go quite so far in 
his sixteenth-century fellowship. After a period of fasting, communion, 
and two sermons, the members of the congregation were invited to 
nominate, in writing, those whom they considered worthy of election. 
From this list the officers elected by voice vote persons to fill the various 
vacancies. A week was allowed for any objections to be brought forward. 
Then followed the service of ordination, which included the examination 
of the candidates and the laying on of hands for all orders. 66 Such a 

53 Ibid., pp. 330-31: “Ut Christi Domini institutiones in tota Ecclesia pure fideliter 
ac reverenter observari curent, eosque puniant, qui illas, aut temere negligunt, aut 
adulterant, aut abolere conantur” ("Dat sy besorgen, dat alle Instellingen Christi des 
Heeren, reynlick, getrouwelick en weerdelick onderhouden wesen, ende straffen alle 
de gene, die deselue verachten, verualschen, of onderstaen te niet brenghen ,") 

54 Micronius to Bullinger, 13 Oct. 1550, Original Letters, p. 570. 

08 Laski, Opera, II, 52. 

80 Schickler, I, 50. 

87 Information on the French consistory, mainly from the early Elizabethan period, 
is found in Elsie Johnston, ed., Actes du consistoire de Vtiglise frangaise de Thread- 
needle Street, Londres, Vol. I: 1560-65. 

88 Laski, Opera, II, 65, where the mode is described, 

88 Ibid., pp. 69 ff. 
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method of election was unusually democratic for the times, in that the 
whole congregation participated in the first act of nomination and 1 ad 
in the week-long waiting period a further check on any authoritarian 
tendencies. 

Under this form of church government the membership was carefully 
controlled. Foreigners in London were by no means automatically mem¬ 
bers. A specific act of commitment, either from infant baptism and stiict 
training or from confession of faith and examination, was required of all. 
In addition to the linguistically distinguished congregations the mem¬ 
bers were divided into three geographical groups according to their place 
of residence in the city. 

On Sunday morning at nine o’clock the faithful gathered for worship, 
either at Austin Friars for the Dutch or at Threadneedle Street for the 
French. The order was carefully worked out on evangelical principles. 60 
It began with a short prayer followed by the Lord’s Prayer. A psalm 
was chanted without accompaniment. Then the minister read out the 
text from the lectern. This was a high point, tying the services together 
week after week, because the reading of the Word followed a definite 
program of procedure through an entire book of the Bible, passage by 
passage, enough for exposition of the portion of Holy Writ falling to 
that particular Sunday. After the sermon came a prayer that the Word 
preached might bear the fruits of the Spirit, recitation of the Ten Cooi- 
mandents, prayer of confession and absolution, the confession of faith in 
the form of the Apostles’ Creed, and then a long prayer of intercession 
for the king, his family, the city, magistrates, England, the refugee 
churches, all churches, all kings and rulers not subject to Rome, the 
persecuted, the sick and bereaved, ending with the Lord’s Prayer. 

This sendee reflects many elements common to Reformed worship, as 
already practiced in Strasbourg and Geneva. One of the most distinctive 
elements was the insistence on progressive exposition of the Bible in 
consecutive passages, a procedure early followed by Zwingli in Zurich. 
Another point of emphasis was the rather extended worship in prayer 
and recitation after the sermon. 

The morning service was frequently followed by special observances, 
such as baptisms, marriages, and the Lord’s Supper. The latter of coin se 
played a central part in the spiritual life of the community. After the 
sendee of worship, when the table of the Lord had been prepared, the 
faithful, who had been very carefully prepared in the two weeks prior 

60 Ibid., pp. 81 ff. Cf. especially Dalton, pp. 379 ff. 
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to the observance as part of the administration of pastoral discipline, 
remained to hear a meditation on communion. They were warned against 
unauthorized participation and engaged in prayer. Then, as the ministers 
and elders sat on one side of the table, the congregation gathered around 
the other three sides, all seated. According to the words of St. Paul they 
were invited to share the bread and wine. One of the ministers ad¬ 
ministered the elements, breaking the bread and passing the cup. During 
this time another minister read selected passages from the Gospel of John. 
This service concluded with a prayer, a psalm, and a final admonition. 

A second Sunday service in the afternoon was similar to the morning 
worship except for the omission of the portions after the sermon. A main 
feature was a discussion of the Catechism, either Utenhove’s Dutch 
translation of Laski’s, or the French of Geneva. Another service, belong¬ 
ing as much to the area of discipline as of worship, took place on week¬ 
days, the so-called prophecy, or collation, which is discussed later. Jan 
Utenhove, elder of the Dutch church, prepared a rhymed version of 
twenty-five psalms, each to be sung in a dignified musical setting without 
accompaniment. 61 Although this work had some influence on later Dutch 
Reformed worship, its place was presently usurped by the fuller versions 
of Datheen, who set his psalms to tunes from Geneva. 

From the earliest age children were brought under the guidance of the 
religious community. At the age of about five they were taught the Small 
Catechism, the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles' Creed, and the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. 62 At age eleven they began study of the Large Catechism, 
which was a formidable document indeed. At fourteen, upon a Sunday 
before their first communion, after a public examination of their faith 
they were received into membership. Recalcitrant young people fell 
under excommunication if they reached eighteen or twenty without com¬ 
mitment. Adults were received into membership after a searching ex¬ 
amination based on the Large Catechism. This emphasis on confirmation 
of youth into membership upon confession of faith, already in effect in 
the London church in the middle of the sixteenth century, is a remark¬ 
able development in Reformed practice. 

Such was the strict foundation on which were laid the provisions for 
discipline of the community. This discipline was intended not only for 
the punishment of sin but also for the remedy of weakness and the 
strengthening of faith ("non equidem in condemnationem, sed in re - 

01 Marten Woudstra, De Hollcnidsche Vreemdelingen-Gemeente te Londen, pp. 
141-47, gives examples in the original Dutch; cf. Pijper, pp. 77 ff. 

62 Schickler, I, 43; Dalton, p. 350. 
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medium potius infirmitatis nostrae omnium ”) , 63 It should apply equally 
over the whole “body” of the Christian community and over all its mem¬ 
bers, without exception. Lines of discipline in the church are like nerves 
in the structure of the human body (“quod sunt nervi in compage ipsa 
corporis humani”) , an analogy reminiscent of Calvin in the fourth book 
of the Institutes . 64 Discipline was conceived not as a series of narrow 
rules for conduct but rather as the complete control of the whole life by 
the light of Christ. It does not consist, wrote Laski, in control imposed 
from above by ecclesiastical power, but rather in brotherly admonition 
by one's peers . 65 Nevertheless, this system would prove helpful in con¬ 
trolling heretical tendencies both within and without the strangers' 
church . 66 

The procedure was similar to that of Calvin for Geneva, except that 
great care was taken not to exclude anyone until every effort had been 
made to reclaim him. The elements of patience and mercy are of central 
importance for the disciplinary system of Laski, who in this respect im¬ 
proved on Bucer's Gemeinschaften in Strasbourg . 67 Private and public 
warnings would precede charges, and opportunity would be given 
throughout to mend. If the sinner proved repentant, he appeared before 
the congregation on Sunday after service, when the members prayed for 
his forgiveness; he confessed and asked pardon and finally was readmitted 
by the consistory. The service would conclude with the kiss of peace aiid 
a psalm of joy. Unrepentant sinners, after two public notices, were eix- 
communicated, but then only by the assembly of all the ministers of boto 
churches and after opportunity for final objections. If nothing availejd, 
then, with the whole congregation on their knees, the sentence of ex¬ 
communication was read. This was a purely spiritual act and included 
no suggestion of a ban or of social ostracism. 

A regular method of checking on the condition of individuals was 

Laski, Opera , II, 173. 

** John Calvin, Institutes, Bk. IV, ch. xii, par. 1. I 

® 5 Laski, Opera, II, 175. 

00 Ibid., pp. 236 ff. 

07 Ibid., p. 170: “Disciplina Ecclesiastica est certa quaedam e scripturis petita ratio 
observandi gradatim Christianas admonitiones ex verbo Dei inter fratres invicem 
omnes in Ecclesia Christi, ut et corpus universum singulaque illius membra in siio 
officio, quoad eius fieri potest, contineantur,—et, si qui in ilia deprehendantur obstinati 
admonitionum istiusmodi contemptores, ut Satanae ad extremum per excommunida - 
tionem tradantur, si quo modo per talem pudefactionem excaro in illius interire, 
quod ad affectus illius attinet et spiritus ita demum revocari ad resipiscentiam a 
proinde servari etiam possit” On Bucer’s Gemeinschaften see Werner Bellardi, Die 
Geschichte der "Christlichen Gemeinschaften** in Strassburg (1546-1550), esp. p. 113, 
where he emphasizes Bucer’s influence on the London Freiwilligkeitskirche . ” 
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offered by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. No one was allowed at 
the table of the Lord who had not proved his faith. 68 Two weeks before 
the event, at a service of preparation, solemn announcement was made 
of the conditions for admission. During the ensuing days the member¬ 
ship list was made up anew—each time. New members were received 
after examination, and delinquents were visited in their homes. No 
name went on the list without the consent of the elders. Those to be 
excluded from the table were specifically named on the eve of the great 
day. In this way the regular celebration of the Supper ensured the regular 
purging of the membership. 

But discipline was applied to all alike, including the superintendent. 
One of the most interesting features of church life was the weekly 
“prophecy,” an institution deriving from precedents in Zurich but not 
in Geneva, where Calvin would have nothing to do with it. The Dutch 
met one day, the French another. The purpose was to strengthen the 
faith of the members by answering questions raised by the sermons, to 
challenge the ministers to defend their messages, and to provide all an 
exercise in Bible study. 69 In order that everything might be done decently 
and in good order (“lit omnia ordine ac decenter citraque ullam con - 
fusionem gerantur ”—compare I Corinthians 14:40), the elders were ap¬ 
pointed to receive the questions in advance and choose those for discus¬ 
sion which would be most edifying. 70 Thus the members would have 
their doubts and misunderstandings cleared up, the ministers could be 
held to the Word of God in the Bible, and Christian discipline could be 
maintained and advanced. In some discussions English citizens partici¬ 
pated. 71 In the French congregation the discussions took on the aspect 
of Bible study groups. 

Finally, to complete the circle of discipline, every three months, at 
the Censures, in each of the congregations individual members were per¬ 
mitted to bring forward any complaint, provided they could furnish two 
witnesses, against any minister, elder, or deacon. Only the superinten¬ 
dent was in this case exempt from inquisition. The democratic influence 
of these practices in terms of lay participation in theological interpreta¬ 
tion and pastoral guidance can scarcely be exaggerated. They were also, 
and for the same reason, fraught with a certain peril as the door was 
opened to extremists, heretics, and malcontents. That it was no idle peril 

08 Schelven, p. 94, quoting Micronius. 

60 Laski, Opera , II, 101-5. 

70 Schelven, p. 86. 

71 Utenhove to Bullinger, 7 Nov. 1551. Original Letters, p. 587. 
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is proved by the later history of the Dutch church in the time of Eliza¬ 
beth, when the community was torn by controversies involving some 
leading ministers. 

C. Premature Demise 

This, then, was the kind of church that was intended to serve as a 
model for the English to follow in gradual reformation. For three years 
the young sapling flourished and began to spread living branches n 
English life. Did winter come too soon? The accession of Mary of course 
brought the whole experiment to an abrupt halt. When the refugee 
church was reestablished under Elizabeth, the letters patent of Edward 
were not confirmed, although the community was granted the use of 
Austin Friars and most of the old privileges were recognized de facto — 
with one notable exception: the superintendent was henceforth the 
bishop of London. There is not much suggestive of a “model church” 
in this later period. Refugees were more concerned about maintenance 
of their minimal rights than about spreading the image of the true 
church. 

Did the model church of Edward’s time last long enough to bear in¬ 
fluence? The evidence suggests that it did. Certainly the London Dutch 
church made great contributions to the development of the Reform®! 
church in the Netherlands. 72 And the French church shared in the 
building of the Reformed church of France. But these relations go be¬ 
yond the scope of our discussion. In England one cannot distinguish 
between the influence of individual refugees like Laski and that of the 
church as a community. On the other hand, men like Bucer and Peter 
Martyr pursued independent courses not directly related to the foreign 
community and occasionally in opposition. Laski’s significance is crucial. 
Micronius, writing to Bullinger in 1551, said, “Master a Lasco, our super¬ 
intendent, a man (to speak it in on one word) almost divine, is not only 
of the greatest use to the foreigners’ churches, but also to the English, 
by teaching, exhorting, counselling, and writing.” 73 Although Albeit 
Pollard was of the opinion that the effect of foreigners in general was 
less than that of Englishmen who had had contact with the Continental 

72 Cf. Dalton, p. 418; Woudstra, pp. 98-128; Schelven, p. 83. Woudstra says the 
London Dutch church was called “mater ct propagatrix omnium Reformatorum 
Ecclesiarum Belgicarum ." 

73 Micronius to Bullinger, 7 Nov. 1551, Original Letters , p. 578. 
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movements (like Hooper) , 74 he specifically defended the influence of 
Laski over Cranmer, especially in the matter of the real presence. 75 
Cecil also had a high regard for the Polish Reformer. Strype in many 
passages illustrates the impact of both Laski and his refugee church. 76 
His work on the Lord’s Supper, dedicated to Edward VI in 1552, was 
intended to enlighten the English. In his preface, to the king, he com¬ 
pared the work of reformation to the rescue of an erring daughter from 
prostitution. For one must remember 

That it is not enough for them, thus to have brought this daughter out of 
the Papist stews home, into their own care and keeping, unless they also put 
off from her all that dressing which they know to be whorish in the stews. That 
no such thing may be seen with them, which may be accounted whorish; especial¬ 
ly in that city where there is a great variety of judgments; the overruling where¬ 
of by man’s authority is not to be expected, and where there are so many 
hucksters for the stews remaining. 77 

Undoubtedly Laski, along with Peter Martyr, took an active part in 
the work of the royal commission for the revision of the canon law, the 
results of whose efforts bore fruit in print only later, in the time of 
Elizabeth. 78 If this publication did not itself play a large part, the men 
who worked on it had ample opportunity to share ideas. The connection 
of Laski with the revision of the Book of Common Prayer is less clear, 
but the general opinion is that at least indirectly his influence was felt. 79 

The most exciting episode revealing the involvement of Laski with 
the English church is the vestiarian conflict raised by the consecration of 
Hooper as bishop of Gloucester. It seems that the Pole was the only 
notable foreigner to side openly with Hooper, as against the willingness 
of Bucer and Martyr to temporize. 80 To him the vestments “sunt pulchra 
et ornamenta tyrannidis Antichristi” Bucer believed they were bad, but 

74 Albert Pollard, Thomas Cranmer , pp. 269-70. 

7G Ibid., p. 216 n. 

70 Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, II 1 , 377, 399; II 2 , 33; Memorials of Cranmer, 
II, 201-4, 279-80. 

77 Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, II, 35. Micronius’ work of 1552, Van het 
Nachtmael Christi ende van de Misse, had slight influence, if any (in Cramer and 
Pijpcr, cds., Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, IX; cf. I, 428). 

78 Peter Martyr to Bullinger, 8 Mar. 1552, and Micronius to Bullinger, 9 Mar. 
1552, Original Letters, pp. 503, 580; Pascal, p. 231. 

70 Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, II, 201-4; Dalton, p. 362. See also M. M. Knappen, 
Tudor Puritanism, p. 97. 

80 Hooper to Bullinger, 1 Aug. 1551, Original Letters, p. 95; Strype, Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, II 1 , 399; II 2 , 444 ff.; Schicklcr, I, 54, 
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that foreigners should not interfere. Hooper throughout was most friend¬ 
ly to the Dutch church and sometimes spent hours in discussions with 
his friends in that church. 

The association with Hooper suggests a line of influence reaching from 
the foreigners' churches down to the more decisive Puritan reformation 
in England in the seventeenth century. Clear definition of the connection 
goes beyond the scope of this work, but it seems to have some validity. 
The problem would be to distinguish between direct and indirect rela¬ 
tions. 

It would appear, then, in conclusion, that from their very inception 
the strangers' churches were planned to serve as models of the pure 
church of Christ fashioned in the image of the apostolic church, which, 
established in the midst of the Anglican environment, would be ob¬ 
served by English Christians less favored with freedom. Gradually, as 
opportunity and the laws permitted, the English church itself would be 
reformed after this mode. A good start was made in the fulfillment of 
the plan, aided by two of the most influential figures of the realm, the 
young king and the archbishop of Canterbury. No wonder Calvin, ob¬ 
serving this great experiment from his fastness in Geneva, addressed 
Edward VI as a latter-day Josiah who sought piously to root out all the 
superstitions in the New Jerusalem. He expressed appreciation for the 
grant of the generous charter to the refugees. Like Josiah of old, the new 
Josiah should 

aim at the mark which is set before you in the example of this holy king, so 
that it may be testified of you that you have not only destroyed impieties which 
were repugnant to the honor and service of God, but also that you have 
abolished and rased to the foundations everything that tends only to the nourish¬ 
ment of superstition. 81 

What a pity that, in this new version of scriptural history, Josiah was 
followed by Jezebel! 


81 Calvin to Edward VI, 1 Jan. 1551, Original Letters , pp. 708-9. Utenhove also 
called him “our Josiah” (Simplex et Fidelis Narratio, p. 6). 


Chapter 12 

The Reformed on the Continent 

Genf, Wesel, und Rochelle 
Sind des Teufels zweite Holl* 

Anonymous, sixteenth century 


Ihe movement of refugees to England was clear-cut, because a specific 
transfer across the Channel or North Sea was necessary and because a 
definite linguistic and cultural barrier encouraged separation and isola¬ 
tion. Since the English also always have been rather stiff in their relations 
with foreign visitors, little attempt was made to bring about integration 
in the social life of the community. On the other hand, the refugee 
movements on the Continent took place in a web of interacting in¬ 
fluences. It becomes more difficult to distinguish refugees from ordinary 
migrants. What is one to say of interchanges between southern and 
northern provinces of the Netherlands, or of mutual influences among 
the French, Walloons, and Dutch? Just where is the boundary between 
the Netherlands and Germany? Is Alsace German or French? Is East 
Frisia Dutch or German? What is Switzerland, whose inhabitants speak 
German and French and Italian, as well as their own peculiar Romansch? 
Yet these were the very areas in which the major refugee movements 
took place. Although the “laboratory conditions” which make possible 
rewarding study of the alien communities in England were not present 
on the Continent, nevertheless the movements were large and important. 
Refugees who streamed out of Flanders and Brabant into the northern 
provinces are a part of the exciting story of the rise of the Dutch republic. 

* “Geneva, Wesel, and La Rochelle are the devil's second Hell.” 
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Those who spread far and wide up and down the Rhine Valley helped 
to give the region a complexion quite different from that of most of the 
rest of Germany. The French refugees of this period were an advance 
showing for the later mass migrations in the time of King Louis XIV. 
All of them contributed to the amazingly international character of that 
new form of Protestantism which has taken its name from the redoubt¬ 
able man of Geneva who himself once was a refugee in Strasbourg a id 
for his entire adult life was a refugee from his native land. 

A. The Nature of the Movements 

The importance for German lands of the refugee movement as a whole 
is by no means negligible. Counting the French exiles alone, but in¬ 
cluding the great exodus of 1685, the number of refugee-descended folk 
in Germany at the end of the nineteenth century was about one million. 1 
The history of the Rhineland and of Prussia has been especially influ¬ 
enced by these foreigners, and some of the finest cultural and industrial 
achievements of the German state have been due to the presence of a 
high-class body of non-German people who have been rejected and 
exiled by their native lands. 

A number of classifications of the communities may be made, of 
which the simplest is the geographical. Five major areas may be de¬ 
lineated: (1) the Netherlands and Emden, (2) the lower Rhine, (3) 
the middle Rhine including the Palatinate, (4) the Alsatian region, 
especially Strasbourg, and (5) Switzerland. All lie within the crescent- 
moon area of major refugee movement in the sixteenth century. But 
there is another important area which lies outside, the Bremen-Hamburg 
region. The most notable physiographic determinant, of course, is tl.e 
Rhine River and its valley. Closely associated in every way with tl.e 
Low Countries, the lower Rhine forms a geographic region with them. 
Only arbitrary lines of political division kept Cleve-Mark and Julich-Beig 
separate from Gelclerland; in economic relations and religious interaction 
there were no barriers. The ships that plied the waters of the Rhine 
along Gelderland’s banks were the same as those sailing past Cleve, and 
the teachings of Gerhard Groote encountered no more obstructions aero is 
the valley of the Rhine than across the Zuider Zee. 

1 Deutsdier Hugcnotten Verein, Geschichtsbliilter (hereafter DHVGW.), I, Introt!., 
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Another classification is based on the type of community in which 
the exiles settled. Aachen and Koln, for example, were relatively inde¬ 
pendent powers in themselves, the former being an imperial city, the 
latter powerful under its own archbishop-elector. But Wesel, Goch, Em¬ 
merich, and other cities were, by contrast, subject to a territorial ruler 
with whom they had to reckon. This factor had inevitable consequences 
for the refugees settled in various places. 

Still another classification is the economic, which is dealt with more 
fully later. The main line of division here lies between refugee groups 
that were located in a town already fixed in a system of customs and 
practices—the “old” community—and refugee groups that on their own 
part founded new communities, in which the exiles therefore constituted 
the majority. 

As in the case of England, where aliens were present in considerable 
numbers in the fourteenth century, so in Germany there were Nether- 
landers long before the sixteenth century. But in the years of the Refor¬ 
mation the economic and religious status of refugees as such took on new 
significance. The movement began early, in the twenties and thirties, 
when immigrants, especially Anabaptists, came from Holland, Zeeland, 
and Friesland to the lower Rhine and to the duchy of Prussia. 2 A few 
came to Bremen, and many of course to Munster, where one can speak 
as much of an invasion as of a flight. With the approach of the forties 
a new type of refugee began to arrive: the Calvinist. French refugees had 
been in Strasbourg since the thirties. Presently many parts of Germany 
became areas for settlement from both France and Plolland. 

The history of religious exiles in Germany is complicated by the maze 
of local resettlement and exchange between the lands of Catholic and 
Lutheran and Calvinist princes. Take the Palatinate, for example. Its 
religion changed first from Catholicism to Lutheranism, then from Lu¬ 
theranism to Calvinism in 1562, back to Lutheranism in 1577, then to 
Calvinism again in 1584. Each time a movement of religious refugees 
ensued. These “local” refugees intermingled with “foreign” refugees. 
Under the decentralized and sometimes almost inchoate form of govern¬ 
ment within the I-Ioly Roman Empire many opportunities were open 
for reception of people driven out for conscience’ sake. For every per¬ 
secuting prince there was a tolerant one. Among the most noteworthy 

2 Georg Witzel, “Gewerbegeschichtliche Studicn zur nicderlandischcn Einwan- 
derung in Deutschland im 16. Jahrhundert,” Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Kunst, XXIX (1910), 119. 
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of the latter was Frederick III, count palatine and imperial elector. 3 
Ruling in his widespread lands from 1559 to 1576, a zealous Calvinist, he 
opened the borders of his territory to refugees from both France and 
the Low Countries. Not only in his own territory did he take care of 
exiles; he tried to ease the lot of many who had sought refuge elsewhere. 
After his death, in spite of the intolerant Lutheranism of his son and 
successor, Louis VI (1576-83), his spirit of friendliness was earned on oy 
John Casimir, the younger brother, who in his principality of Simmern 
received those ejected by Louis and, when he became regent during the 
minority of his nephew, Frederick IV, brought Calvinism back to the 
Palatinate. 

In this way a great number of settlements were made, some large, as in 
Frankfurt, some very small, as at Schonau. According to one estimate 
almost two hundred exiled congregations were formed in the sixteen :h 
and seventeenth centuries. All were tied together by bonds of language, 
but, even more important, by their mutual ill fortune as exiles in a 
strange land. Naturally they set up connections with one another, Df 
which one means was the synodal organization, started at Emden. The 
roots of the Dutch Reformed church go back to the arrival of Jan Laski 
in Emden in 1554, together with his fellow refugees from London. 
Building on their organization and their doctrinal and liturgical writings, 
the Calvinists went on, right in the midst of the Dutch war for indepen¬ 
dence against Spain, to form a national synod between the synods of 
Wesel and Emden, 1568-71. The organization included both the churches 
“under the cross” in the homeland and in exile. Every year a general 
assembly was held in each of four main areas: Germany, Frisia, the Low 
Countries, and England. And every two years was held a general synod 
for all. This organization of separate independent churches into a loo ;e 
federation in which the annual and seasonal synods played a central 
part was one of the most significant developments for the ecclesiastical 
history of the period. It made possible a more efficient method of pro¬ 
viding for doctrinal discussion, for common support of students for the 
ministry, for assistance to small and weak sister churches, and for discus¬ 
sion of the many problems that confronted all exiles. The synodal 
organization was extended to include the English refugee groups, al¬ 
though these, for financial and political as well as ecclesiastical reasons, 
found it difficult to cooperate fully. 

3 Cf. August Kluckhohn, Friedrich der Fromtne (Nordlingen, 1877-79, 2 vols.); 
also Andr£ Paul, “R<§fugi6s huguenots et wallons dans le Palatinat du Rhin du XVle 
si£cle h la Revolution," Revue historique, CLVII (1928), 264-76. 
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B. Low Countries and the Lower Rhine 

After the Treaty of Crespy, 1544, Emperor Charles V began more 
diligently to suppress heresy in his homeland. 4 His efforts to wipe out 
Lutheranism on the one hand and Anabaptism on the other were only 
partially successful. The complex and densely populated plains, inter¬ 
laced with rivers and canals, continued to harbor heretics of several 
varieties. The introduction and amazing spread of Calvinism reduced 
the influence of Lutheranism but in no wise weakened Protestant in¬ 
fluence—in fact, quite the opposite, as that peculiar Calvinist genius for 
political activity brought Holland to revolution. Before the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew considerable numbers of French-speaking refugees 
had come north, from French Flanders and Artois, as well as from the 
southern provinces of the Spanish possessions. Dutch refugees there were 
too, but these quickly were assimilated into the common life of their 
new communities. Their history, after their original flight, is lost in the 
seas of society. The situation was different with regard to the Walloons. 
For a long time, well into the nineteenth century, they managed to 
maintain their distinctive language and, to some extent, customs. There 
still exist Walloon congregations in Dutch-speaking areas of die nordi. 

Some French Protestants had early migrated into the land that is now 
Belgium. But that region was not long healthy for heretics. In every 
community the right of Protestant worship was contested. With the ac¬ 
cession of Philip and the coming of Alva in 1567 it became impossible. 
The refugees from St. Bartholomew hurried straight through, or by¬ 
passed by sea, to the north. They were joined by many Walloons from 
Spanish provinces. After a brief respite following the Pacification of 
Ghent, 1576, the churches of the southern Netherlands organized more 
thoroughly. But from 1580 on, pressure was so intense that these churches 
had to close, one by one, the loyal members moving north into free 
territory. Among the last were those in the large centers like Brussels 
and Malines and Anvers. In its heyday the latter city had become almost 
entirely Protestant. 5 

The northward stream, which continued for years, scattered into many 
different communities. A Walloon church was formed in Middelburg, 
far out on Zeeland, in 1574, and one in Vlissingen a little later. These 

4 J. Reitsma, Geschiedenis van de Hervorming en de Hervormde Kerk der Neder - 
landen, p. 78. 

5 On the Protestant history of Belgium see A. L. E. Verheyden, Anabaptism in 
Flanders, 1530-1650. 
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places were remote from the mainland, more so then than today. Their 
isolation in the midst of vast low-lying areas subject to repeated flooding 
from the sea all around helped them to escape the repression farther 
inland. Vlissingen, located on a narrow strip of high land close by the 
sea, was an active seaport on the estuary of the Scheldt River, within 
sight of Zeeuwsch Vlaanderen on the other shore, which bordered on the 
land of Brugge. From the little harbor many refugees set sail for a more 
secure refuge in England. Today Vlissingen, which the provincial En¬ 
glish have always called Flushing, looks much like the little town of the 
sixteenth century, including even vestiges of antique dress. Galvinislic 
Protestantism has always been strong, and the people of Vlissingen still 
exhibit a spirit of independence very inhospitable to totalitarian pie- 
tension of empire, whether it be Elapsburg or Hitlerian. 

Other early settlements were made in Amsterdam (1578), Utrecht, 
Leiden, Delft, Dordrecht, Elaarlem, Arnemuiden, Zierickzee, Breda, Rot¬ 
terdam (1590),'s Gravenhage, and Campen. In Leiden in the seventeen :h 
century the refugees were among the hosts of the Pilgrim .Fathers. The 
Walloon community of Amsterdam was still active, especially with an 
orphan home and school, when I visited the city in 1958. Vestiges of the 
French language remain. Emigration to the Netherlands from France 
stopped during the time of King Henry IV but resumed after the fall of 
La Rochelle in the days of Richelieu. 6 These French-speaking churches 
of Holland were related to the Dutch synods. A large number of new 
communities were formed as a result of the persecutions of the seven¬ 
teenth century. There was even a French refugee church in Pernambuco, 
Brazil, during the Dutch occupation (1633-54), and other small groups 
appeared in Dutch West Indies possessions. 

On the north shore of the Ems estuary, in the old province of East 
Frisia, lies Emden, a little city which was blasted unmercifully during 
World War II. I found much of it in ruins during a visit in 1958. Many 
of the old landmarks were gone. Here both French and Dutch congrega¬ 
tions were formed in 1554, thus making Emden one of the oldest Cal¬ 
vinist refugee communities in Europe. Exiles came here from the Nether¬ 
lands quite early, from 1544, but their numbers were barely suflicieitt 
for forming a congregation. 7 The Walloon group was definitely founded 
in 1554, when Laski and the Flemish people arrived from London. Ti e 
French-speaking and English-speaking groups formed their own separae 

0 For a general survey see F. dc Schickler, Les eglises du refuge, pp. 15-18. 

7 A. A. van Schelvcn, Vluchtelingenkerken, p. 39; J. N. Pleincs, “Die franzosisch 
reformite Kirche in Emden,” DH VGbl., II 2 , 20. 
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congregations, while the “Germans” joined the Reformed congregation 
in Emden. So far as the Flemish refugees were concerned, no “refugee 
church” such as existed at London was to be found, but rather the 
landskerk corresponded to the exile church in London. They did not 
care for their poor separately. In fact, only the vluchtelingenelement 
in the church can be spoken of. 8 * The high point of emigration came in 
1567, when, in the middle of a cold winter, a caravan of 350 people 
crossed the ice of the Zuider Zee, seeking refuge in East Frisia. 

This was the beginning of the golden age of Emden, which flourished 
and served as a center for Reformed church life. Much of the vigorous 
population of Ghent, in those days larger than Paris, was to be found 
in the new home across the Ems. Altogether, from Brabant and England 
about six thousand persons came. Many of these, however, later re¬ 
turned to England, and some went to Holland. From the beginning the 
French congregation worshiped in the lower room of the old Stadthalle, 
so called, in the middle of the old city. Here in 1571 was held the famous 
synod which brought formally into being the Dutch Reformed church. 
Little wonder this city became famous as the Moeder der vluchtelingen 
en ballingen and Herberg der uitverkorenen GodsJ 

Although some of the exiles went eastward across the Ems, others 
moved up the Rhine into the land of Cleves and Wesel. This broad 
flat lower valley is indistinguishable geographically from the Low Coun¬ 
tries. The river, now huge in its lower stretch, flows majestically past the 
ancient river town of Wesel. One great bridge barely spans the flood. 
The homogeneous group of communities in the Clevish lands and ad¬ 
joining territories may be treated more or less as a unit. The most im¬ 
portant was Wesel itself, where the year 1544 marks the beginning of the 
colony. 10 The arrival of some of the refugees from England under Laski 
gave strength to the church. The French were organized by Francois 
Perussel. So great was the new influx in 1567 that Wesel earned the 
nickname “Klein-Antwerpen” (Little Antwerp), and was honored by 
inclusion in the couplet that heads this chapter. But this haven of the 
church fell on evil days. Continued pressure from Alva and others re¬ 
sulted in stricter regulation, although the magistrates of Wesel were more 
loyal to the refugees than the duke of Cleves. The plague and the 

8 Bernhard Hagedom, Ostfrieslands Handel und Schifjahrt, I (III of Abhandlun - 
gen) , 122; Schelven, pp. 49 ff. 

0 Hermann Dalton, Johannes a Lasco, p. 503. 

10 F. W. Cuno, “Geschichte der wallonisch- und franzosisch-reformirten Gemeinde 
zu Wesel," DHVG6/., F 3-4 , 3; Wilhelm Sarmenhaus, Die Festsetzung, p. 10. 
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Jesuits succeeded in making the place very uncomfortable for Protestants. 
The colony revived, however, at the end of the century. 

The other refugee communities of the lower Rhine were less im¬ 
portant. There were English, French, and Dutch exiles in Duisburg, 
Emmerich, Goch, and Wetzlar. 11 From Wesel ministers went out to 
serve the smaller congregations. In Duisburg in 1568 Marnix van St. 
Aldegonde projected the organization of a Reformed church. The refugee 
churches were disrupted temporarily at the end of the century by Spanish 
invasion. But Wesel reorganized in 1603 and continued in existence. 

Before leaving the lower Rhine we should note the development of 
several refugee communities around Hamburg farther east. Stade and 
Altona were sites for offshoots of the larger city, organizations resulting 
from the ecclesiastical difficulties encountered in Hamburg. 12 English 
were there in 1567, mostly merchants driven from Antwerp by Alva. 
The Lutheran authorities in the large seaport were unfriendly. Although 
many refugees lived in the city, they organized churches in the suburbs, 
like Stade and Altona. The latter became the ecclesiastical center lor 
Reformed worship. The church was formally organized in 1601 and two 
years later had a building, which unfortunately burned down in 1645. 
The freedom in Altona resulted from control of the area by the landgrave 
of Hesse. Along the Weser River were ranged the smaller communities 
of refugees at Hameln, Kassel, and Celle. The Bremen community came 
later. Mention should also be made of numbers of exiles, or at least 
immigrants, in Leipzig, and, under the two electors August and Chris¬ 
tian, in Saxony, where many refugees of the Augsburg Confession settled. 
Even farther east, in the duchy of Prussia and Polish Prussia, refugees 
found their way from Holland. 13 Duke Albrecht favored the Dutch 
settlers as part of his policy of colonization of his undeveloped lanels. 

11 See Heinrich Averdunk, Geschichte der Stadt Duisburg bis zur entgiiltigen 
Vereinigung mit dem Hause Hohenzollem; Walter Bosken, “Die niederlandisch en 
Fliichtlingsgemeinde zu Goch und ihre Ordnung von 1570,” Zeitschrijt des bergisch’.n 
Geschichtsvereins, XXXVI (1903), 190, 201. Also Cuno in DILVG5/., VII 2 " 8 , 45 p. 

12 Rudolf Hermes, Atis der Geschichte der deutschen evangelisch-reformicrten 
Gemeinde in Hamburg, p. 10; Otto Bcneke, “Zur Geschichte der nichtlutherischen 
Christen in Hamburg 1575 bis 1589," Zeitschrijt des Vereines fur Hamburgische 
Geschichte, VI (1875), 319; Carl H. W. Sillem, “Zur Geschichte der Niederlander in 
Hamburg von ihrer Ankunft bis zum Abschluss des Niederlandischen Contracts 160: ,” 
ibid., VII (1883), 481-95, and “Die wallonische Gemeinde in Stade,” DH VGbl., 11°, 8; 
H. Tollin, “Urkunden zur Geschichte hugenottischer Gemeinden in Deutschland,” 
DILVG5/., II 10 , 38. 

13 Bruno Schumacher, Niederlcmdische Ansicdlungcn in Hcrzogtum Preussen zur 
Zeit Herzog Albrechts ( 1525-1568 ). 
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Preussisch-Holland especially became an important center, as did other 
rural areas. Only limited settlement took place in established cities like 
Konigsberg and Danzig. Some aspects of the settlement in Polish Prussia 
are discussed later in connection with the Alexanderwohl migration. 

Returning to the Rhine, we note that Aachen and Koln were among 
the earliest centers for Dutch refugees in Germany. In the autumn of 
1544 some Walloon Calvinists were admitted by the council of the city 
of Aachen in order that they might bring new methods to the cloth 
industry. It was recorded that the refugees had been received because 
they had promised “wurseyen and arreschcn zu machen, die sollten sie 
die burgerskinder lehren.” 14 The first Dutch refugees came in 1555, 
from Antwerp. Their history at Koln was much the same. 


C. Middle Rhineland 

If the Dutch refugees did not feel safe so close along the Rhine to their 
distracted homeland, they could move farther upstream, past Koln to the 
regions of the Main and the Neckar. These middle Rhine lands had a 
more or less common history in connection with the fate of the Palatinate 
possessions. The complex political relationships of the various Lander 
need not involve us at this point. They were part of the intricate pattern 
(if that is the proper word for what appears frequently more like an 
inchoate mess) of over three hundred large and small aristocratic states, 
church lands, and free and imperial cities which made up the Holy 
Roman Empire. Hesse to the north and the Palatinate to the south 
were the largest forces. In the middle was the ancient free city of Frank¬ 
furt, proud in the possession of an original copy of the Golden Bull of 
1356, by which this city was made the seat for imperial elections. 

A visit to the busy city on the Main today is bound to be disappointing 
to the historian. It was a chief target of the destructive bombing of 
World War II. When I was there in 1958 vast areas were still achingly 
vacant, although the rubble was neatly cleared away. Among the many 
architectural victims was the ancient Weissfrauenkirche, in which French, 
English, and Dutch refugees worshiped from the beginning. Nothing is 
left. A new Weissfrauenkirche of startling modern form has been built 
in another location. Yet this city and this church represent one of the 

14 Eduard Simons, ed., Synoclalbuch, p. 15. Cf. J. Fey, Zar Geschichte Aachens im 
16. Jahrliundert (Aachen, 1905), p. 14. 
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centers for religious refugee history.* 6 What Wesel was to the lower 
Rhine and Strasbourg to the upper, Frankfurt was to the middle. As 
early as 1534 it had become Lutheran, but it was soon embroiled in the 
conflict with the Zwinglians. In 1542 a local settlement was made which 
took its name from the principal Rhenish reformer, Martin Bucer— 
Concordia Buccriana. It was only a temporary truce giving the edge to 
the Lutheran side. 

This was the situation when Valerand Poullain, lately of Glastonbury, 
England, where he had been pastor of a small French refugee church, 
arrived to negotiate for a new refuge for his little flock. He had brought 
twenty-four families via Wesel to Koln, where they waited while he went 
on to investigate Frankfurt.* 6 In March 1554 he made petition to the 
city government for acceptance of the French exiles. They asked for 
much the same privileges as they had enjoyed in England, including 
Stadli edit, which was not immediately defined, permission to build and 
own houses, and provision for work. In return they were willing to pay a 
tax on their houses and places of work, wotdd support themselves with¬ 
out becoming a burden on the community, and would take the sons of 
citizens as apprentices to learn new trades. 17 In addition they requested 
permission to hold services of worship in French in their own church ar 
temple. They oflered to guarantee noninterference in the affairs of the 
established church and to submit the names of their ministers for ap¬ 
proval by the council. Finally, they indicated their intention of main¬ 
taining a zealous discipline. This petition was granted by the govern¬ 
ment, and the little group came to their new homes. The first service of 
worship was held 19 April 1554, in the Weissfrauenkirche—the Church 
of the White Ladies. 18 

Poullain was dealing with intelligent, humanistically educated city 
fathers, who were impressed by his profession of broadly based Prot¬ 
estantism and his dramatic account of the escape from Marian England. 
By all reports Poullain was not the easiest man to get along with, but he 
acted circumspectly and rapidly to accomplish the needed authorization. 
It was fortunate that the members of the council, although orthodox 

lc An extensive literature has been built up on Frankfurt; sec especially Friedrich 
Bothc, Gescliiclite der Stadt Frankfurt con Alain, and Alexander Dietz, Frankfurter 
Handelsgeschichle. Also Witzcl, Schelven (pp. 211 IT.). 

10 The two chief monographs on Frankfurt refugees are Gustav Adolf Besscr, 
G eschichle dcr Frankfurter Fliichtlingsgemeinden 1551-15511, and Friedrich Clemens 
Ebrard, Die franzdsisch-reformierte Gemeinde in Frankfurt am Main ( 1554-1904 ). 

17 Bcsscr, p. 9, gives details of the arrangements. 

18 Ebrard, p. 54. 
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Lutherans, leaned toward the humanistically Melanchthonian side rather 
than toward that rigid dogmatism characteristic of Westphal’s Hamburg. 
Poullain knew that there were unbending Lutherans, especially among 
the ministers, in Frankfurt as well. For these reasons he tried as soon as 
possible to pin down the description of the vague Stadtrccht, the location 
of the sites for houses, and the designation of a church, d his much, at 
least, was accomplished, and the congregation had a chance to settle 
down and begin to grow before trouble developed. Something of the un¬ 
certain temper of the people is indicated by an event which took place 
at the beginning, when they gathered for worship. Some of the German¬ 
speaking natives attended and were shocked at what seemed to them 
improper and incomprehensible language. The Rat had to order the 
citizens to stay away. 19 

Thus Poullain and his French congregation were able to proceed to 
the development of a church order, a process so dear to the heart of a 
devout Calvinist. This was necessary because the terms of reception had 
simply omitted specific prohibition of the doctrines and polity as prac¬ 
ticed in Glastonbury. The confession of faith now drawn up was the 
same as the one they had had before. Some changes, however, were made 
in church order. The elders now were to be elected for a term of two— 
later three—years, not for life. The number of elders was increased. 
Deacons were elected for one year but could be reelected. Both the terms 
and the number of deacons were later extended. At first the minister (s) 
presided at the meetings of the church presbytery, but after a while the 
chief lay elder presided. Was this an influence of the relatively democratic 
order of Laski’s London Dutch church? 20 Quite probably, for the Lon¬ 
don church made a point of equating the orders of elders. Under the pres¬ 
sure of persecution these congregations could get along for years, if need 
be, without a professional minister. All aspects of church life were subject 
to the competence of the elders and deacons. Some changes were also 
made in the order of worship, but they were minor. Thus in June the 
Rat approved the French church order essentially as it had stood in 
Glastonbury. As Gustav Besser summarized, “The ‘admission* (Anfneh- 
mung )—taken in the widest sense—of the applicants of 15 March was 
accomplished. The Glastonbury French foreign community had under 
equal circumstances as formerly in England now also in Frankfurt won 
the right of settlement ( Hehnatsrecht ).” 21 

19 Besser, p. 13. 

20 Cf. Ebrard, p. 56. 

21 Besser, p. 16. 
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Soon after the settlement of the French came the English, likewise 
driven from their homes by Mary. In July they began worship in ijhe 
Weissfrauenkirche. Their subsequent troubles are discussed in the ap¬ 
propriate chapter. A little later a third foreign group, the Flemish, ar¬ 
rived, under their minister, Peter Dathenus. Jan Laski, after his voyage 
from England to Emden, came in the spring of 1555 to Frankfurt, where 
he was welcomed. He began the organization of the Dutch church and 
preached for the first time on 23 June. Micronius also was present foit a 
while. But Dathenus, only twenty-four years old, was the minister; jhe 
preached his first sermon 15 September. By this time the refugee cotn- 
munity was rather sizable. There were recorded 1,228 persons, of whcjm 
400 were children and 84 were servants. 22 These figures do not include 
the English. So many services were being held Sundays in the Weiiss- 
frauenkirche that the place was busy from six in the morning till eigjht 
at night. This situation led some to petition for another church. TJie 
English, perhaps a little ill at ease among the working types who made 
up the French and Dutch congregations, especially desired a second 
place. The church order of Poullain was influential for all the groups, 
but, as will be seen, the English were far from satisfied with it, or with 
any other for that matter. It was only a question of time before trouble 
would develop from this explosive combination of French Reformed, 
German Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, and English Protestant, which al¬ 
ready included radical congregationalist and conservative Anglican wings. 
All that was needed to set things off were a few Anabaptists for a dyna¬ 
mite cap. And these were soon found—so it was charged—among tljie 
French and Flemish congregations. 23 There were so many divisions 
among the English that they didn’t need any Anabaptists. 

The Rat became very much worried about the presence of “vil boser, 
unruhiger , uffriihrischer , verloffener Lent und Wiedertdufer” 2 * Tfie 
government had from the first been friendly toward the strangers and h^d 
helped them in many ways, especially in opening channels of trade apd 
manufacture through the guild organizations. But the suspicions of hereby 
would not down. In the fall of 1555 the German ministers reported oin 
their investigations and requested “dass sie nach der Augspurgisch^n 
Confession lehren, ihres Irrtums vom Nachmal abstehen und sich alter 
Ding in den Ceremonien mit unser Kirchen vergleichen” (“teach the 

32 Ebrard, p. 102. 

33 Besser, p. 18. 

2 * Friedrich Bothe, Die Entwicklung der direkten Besteuerung, p. 222. 
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Augsburg Confession, abstain from their errors on the Lord’s Supper, 
and in all ceremonies follow the German church”) , 2B Laski tried to 
prove that the Dutch refugees were not teaching contrary to the Augs¬ 
burg Confession (in a Purgatio ). But Westphal wrote against it from 
Hamburg. Controversy was swirling up even as Poullain resigned from 
his position of leadership (22 September 1556). He died in 1558. Perhaps 
he had something to do with the troubles, for he had never been the 
most benign of souls. His autocratic temperament was not conducive to 
peaceful coexistence. Although he was extraordinarily careful during 
the early months, he may have given way to less cautious demonstrations. 
At any rate, after he was gone the refugees were attacked more than ever. 
On appeal the great Melanchthon lent his influence in their behalf. Writ¬ 
ing to the Rat, 22 July 1557, he said, "I find that the French and English 
church in the Articles of Faith are pure and that they are not Ana¬ 
baptists. Wherefore my advice and plea is that they should not be per¬ 
secuted.” 26 Nevertheless the government closed down the foreign 
churches as of 28 August 1561. But it did not expel the foreigners or 
forbid private worship. 

Some of them went to live in Frankenthal, which also had a refugee 
community. The English of course were already gone. Those who re¬ 
mained had a difficult but not impossible situation. They were strength¬ 
ened by wider connections, especially with the Palatine classis. The 
government continued to hesitate over suppression of Reformed worship 
because by this time some of the refugees were among the most in¬ 
fluential and valuable citizens. Finally, however. Reformed services were 
forbidden in the city itself, the Dutch in 1594 and the French in 1596. 
From then on, the refugees, who continued in many cases to live in 
Frankfurt, went to church in suburban Bockenheim, which today is 
swallowed up in greater Frankfurt. The equivocal and uncertain position 
of the Rat is seen in the help they offered in building a little wooden 
church for the refugees in Bockenheim. They didn’t want the improper 
worship in the city, but they still wanted the valuable citizens. 

An offshoot of the Frankfurt refugee community was that of Hanau, a 
town up the valley east of the large city. Whereas some were willing to 
go out to Bockenheim for worship while living in Frankfurt, others were 
attracted by an opportunity to make a new settlement altogether. The 

26 29 Oct. 1555, quoted in Ebrard, p. 81. 

20 Ebrard, p. 89, quoting letter of Melanchthon: '7cfc befinde aber, dass die Gallica 
ecclesia und Anglica in den Artikeln Symboli rein und dass sie auch nicht Anabaptisten 
sind. Darumb ist mein Rat und Bitt, dass man sie nicht vertreiben wolle” 
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donor of this privilege, issued in 1597, was Count Louis II of Hanau- 
Munzenberg. His purpose was to encourage the development of an en¬ 
tirely new community, one of the ‘‘new towns” which have appeared now 
and then ever since the Middle Ages. It would be an adjunct to the 
‘old town” and the ancestral castle but would be separate from it. Some 
of the economic features of this operation are discussed in a later chapter. 

Today Hanau is a sprawling industrial complex—a fact which explains 
its virtual annihilation in World War II. In 1958 I found the city still 
scarred, with great open places left by war’s destruction. It is impossible 
nowadays to distinguish between the ‘‘old” and ‘‘new” towns. Both had 
become old and both were severely damaged. 

In the early 1590’s a few families of Walloon ancestry came to Hanau, 
where they settled and began to worship in a private house in the Met/.er- 
gasse. They apparently limited themselves, being without a minister, to 
Bible reading and psalm singing. 27 In 1594 they organized a congregation 
and called TMophile Blevet as minister. He delivered his first sermon 
in the castle and later preached in the chapel of the hospital (Spitalkirche). 
The real beginning of Nexv Hanau, however, came with the migration in 
1596-97 of part of the Frankfurt refugees when public worship in tjhe 
city was prohibited. On 29 January 1597 a charter was granted by Coi nt 
Louis II. The new village was to be autonomous and free from control 
by the old town government. Civil and religious rights were assured. 
Two churches, one French, the other Dutch, were provided for, each 
separate but the two related in friendly cooperation. Each should have 
its own consistory and free choice of minister. Both were to follow 
Reformed church order and discipline. The count also authorized con¬ 
struction of a canal connecting with the Main. By June the final agree¬ 
ments were made, and plans went forward. 

The Diet of Speyer fumed, the city of Frankfurt complained, and the 
plague did its worst. But the project went ahead. Houses were built, and 
in 1600 the foundations were laid of the castle which later would with¬ 
stand the imperial army during the Thirty Years’ War. The canal, a 
slow job, was finally finished. Each of the two groups, French and 
Dutch, began with about forty-seven families. The Dutch community 
grew slowly, but by 1608 the French had over 1,100 members. Industries 
were begun, and the little town flourished. In 1600 the cornerstone of the 

W. Cuno, in DHVGfr/., VIII 1 (1898), 3. The best studies of Hanau are: Richard 
Frei, Die Bcdeutung der niederlandischen Eimuanderer fiir die wirtschaftliche Entwick- 
lung der Stadt Hanau; J. B. Leclcrcq, Une Sglise reformee an 17* siecle. Also Lorenz 
Caspari, Die Entiuicklung des Hanauer Edelmetallgewerbcs. 
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new church, designed for both congregations, with a wall separating, was 
laid, and the structure was complete by 1608. 

Each congregation had its own consistory of six members, three clergy 
and three laymen. The Walloons followed a more presbyterian form, 
in which the congregation itself exercised more direct authority. In 
general the peculiar architecture of the French-Dutch church was clearly 
revealed even in the ruins when I visited the site in 1958. The street is 
still called Franzosische Allee. The war left only a shell, but a very 
interesting shell indeed: a Siamese twin church, with a larger ten-sided 
French section and a smaller eight-sided Dutch section, joined by one 
wall and two towers. The Dutch were busy reconstructing their part, 
which in 1958 already sported a steep high slate roof. Relations with the 
other churches were amicable, although there were difficulties with the 
German Reformed synod on the one hand and the Lutherans on the 
other. The Hanau refugee churches were rather associated with the 
Synod of Emden, which brought together so many of the churches of the 
Rhineland, and with the Palatine classis. An agreement was worked out 
with the German churches on such matters as marriage, funerals, and 
care of the poor. 

A little farther up the Rhine, around the mouth of the Neckar, was 
the heart of the congeries of territories gathered under the sovereignty 
of the counts palatine. Their lands were historic, valuable, and exceeding¬ 
ly beautiful, as anyone who follows the road up the Neckar Valley will 
discover. To a refugee eye these lands would have the added advantage of 
accessibility (both from the Netherlands and from France) and a benefi¬ 
cent government. Especially renowned as a friend of the persecuted 
was Count Frederick III (1559-76). Fie it was who brought together in 
his palace those famous theologians who in 1562 prepared the Pleidel- 
berg Catechism, on which generations of budding European Reformed 
were nurtured. Unfortunately his elder son, Louis VI (15/6-83) was as 
zealously Lutheran as he was Calvinist. But Jean Casimir, the younger 
son, was Reformed; he held first the principality of Simmern and became 
regent for the Palatinate when his brother died. Under this sympathetic 
house a number ol refugee communities settled in Heidelberg and else¬ 
where. The area was well favored until the devastating disasters began 
to fall with the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. 

One of the communities was that of Frankenthal, a little town on the 
west bank between Worms and Speyer. Here again, as with so many 
cities of the Rhineland, little was left after the bombings, but there was 
the same pleasant broad valley, with the river off to the east. In 1562, 
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when Lutheran pressure was unpleasant in Frankfurt, sixty families 
came to Frankenthal from tire great free city to the north. The count 
gave them the grounds of the Augustinian convent of Great Frankenthal, 
on which they planned to build their community. The privilege was 
designed to give rise to a new town, which again would develop free of 
control by older established—and vested—interests.!* Under the diligent 
work of the settlers the tiny village became a flourishing city, full of busy 
artisans. The church was served by two ministers until 1698 and con¬ 
tinued in existence down into the nineteenth century. 

Refugees, some of them refugee-scholars, were living in Heidelberg 
itself for several years before the organization of a refugee church in 
1586, for which Count Jean Casimir granted the charter. Now French 
and Dutch were heard by wanderers on the Philosophen Weg andj its 
progenitors. Another little group settled in Schonau, in the great forest 
about ten kilometers north of Heidelberg. While Jean Casimir was prince 
of Simmern two other groups settled in St. Lambrecht and Otterberg, 
both from the year 1579. 29 These two places served as asylums for die 
Reformed who were being driven out by the prince’s elder brother, Count 
Palatine Louis VI. Annweiler was founded in 1593 on a beautiful sites in 
the hills, where the privileges encouraged agricultural development. 
Mannheim, located at the mouth of the Neckar, where it joins the Rhine, 
had been a little village before some refugees, fleeing from the Nether¬ 
lands, stopped here in 1554, and more in 1573. Not until near the end 
of the century, however, was a congregation formed, and only in 1607 
were the foundations laid for the later great city of Mannheim, with 
original inhabitants of German, Dutch, and French background. Finally, 
Zweibriicken, which the Walloons felt they must call Deux Fonts, had a 
French and Dutch congregation by 1617, just three years before the out¬ 
break of the Thirty Years' War. It was located in the little town of Bisch- 
weiler. Soon broken up by the war, it was restored afterward whjen 
Sweden obtained the principality in 1697. 

All these churches belonged to the Palatine classis in the Emdien 
synod. All suffered terribly in the devastation of the Palatinate by the 
Catholic armies and shared the decline of this region, which had been so 
well favored by nature and so poorly treated by man 

30 Cf. J. Wille, Stadt und Festung Frankenthal, p. 8. For Frankenthal see also 
Schelven, pp. 234 ff., and F. W. Cuno, “Geschichte der wallonisch-reformirten Qe- 
meinde zu Frankenthal/* DHVGR, III 3 , 26 pp. 

88 Survey information on these communities is in Andr£ Paul, “Les r<§fugi£s hu¬ 
guenots et wallons dans le Palatinat . . . /’ Revue historique, CLVII (1928), 264-76. 
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D. Upper Rhineland 

Halfway upstream between Mannheim and Basel lies Strasbourg, the 
chief city of Alsace, a few miles west of the river. In the sixteenth century 
it was one of the principal centers of the Rhineland, with a population 
of about 35,000. Most of it lay within die ancient canal-river boundaries 
which had offered protection in earlier times and determined the growth 
of the city, but it was already breaking over from the “island” to neigh¬ 
boring areas like that of the present-day university quarter. The flow of 
the Ill River was contrived so as to surround the ancient town on all 
sides as it separated under the Ponts Couverts and reunited at the Quai 
Pecheurs. This was the site of that “New Jerusalem,” that “retreat and 
rendezvous” for heretics, where “the Talmud of the new heresy” was 
prepared. Here, in short, wailed the Catholic historian Florimond de 
Raemond, was located the first French Protestant church, designed to 
serve as a model and patron for many others, the “principal instrument 
of our ruin”: 


Ce fut dans Argentine qu’ils appelloient la nouvelle Jerusalem, la quelle se 
glorifie d’estre voisine de la France, oil I’Hirisie & plusieurs testes dressa son 
Arsenal, et recueillit une partie de ses forces, pour la venir assaillir. Ce fut la 
retraicte et le rendez-vous des Lutheristes et Zwingliens, sous la conduite de 
Martin Bucer, grand ennemy du nom Catholique. Ce fut le receptacle des bannis 
de la France Vhostesse diceluy, qui a donni le nom au Calvinisme. C’est Id, oil 
le Talmud de la nouvelle Hirisie qu’il a basti, principal instrument de nos 
ruynes, fut battu et forgi. Bref c’est Id oil la premise tglise Frangoise, qu’ils 
appellent, fut dressie pour servir de modelle et de patron aux autres, qu on a 
veu depuis $ci et Id s’establir en la France." 

Indeed Strasbourg was first in many ways. French refugees were living 
there by 1525, among them the famous Jacques Letevre and Gerard 
Roussel. To list all the renowned visitors and refugees in transit would 
be to make a roll of the leaders of the Reformation. Above all the 
rest, however, stands John Calvin, who spent nearly three of the 
most productive years of his life in the Alsatian city. To detail the 
achievements of this leader is to go beyond the scope of this book. Suffice 
it to say that much of the later Reformation in Geneva was adumbrated 
in Strasbourg in the little French refugee church. Here are the roots of 

3° Florimond de Raemond, L’histoire de la Naissance, progrez et dicadence de 
I'hirisie (1623), 837; quoted in Alfred Erichson, L’iglise fran f aise de Strasbourg au 
seizi&me si&cle, p. 69. 
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Reformed liturgy and church order; here also the beginnings of that 
magnificent series of biblical commentaries, the study on Romans; here 
the second edition of the Institutes. Under the stimulating influence of 
Bucer, Calvin drew the rough outlines of that phase of the Reformation 
which would spell out and define and pin down the form of what had 
happened so spontaneously with the work of Luther and Zwingli. In 
Strasbourg too Calvin took a wife. In the Madeleine and St. Nicolas-aux- 
Ondes, then in the chapel of the Dominicans—the Temple Neuf—Calvin 
biought his little flock (he called it the ecclesiola Gallicana ) together in 
the threefold community which was the Reformed church: the pure 
preaching of the Word, the right administration of the sacraments, and 
the administration ol Christian discipline. No wonder Florimond, view¬ 
ing with dismay the consequences of these small beginnings, should have 
written a whole book in denunciation! 

The modest size of the French church early and late is deceptive. 
Strasbourg was an entrepot both economically and ecclesiastically. Tiav- 
eleis and refugees were interminably coming and going. It was reported 
that during 15/5 the inns received 15,398 “vetches/* Calvin’s was a down¬ 
town city church with a large transient constituency. As time went on 
moie i efugees arrived and settled down in spite of increasing restrictions 
imposed by the government. 31 Calvin himself never lost touch with 4is 
Strasbourg congregation. He returned for a visit in 1543 and was well 
received. On a later visit, however, he was given a polite hearing at the 
university but was forbidden to preach to his former parishioners. The 
attitude of the authorities had chilled considerably, not so much toward 
him as toward the Reformed generally. 

After Calvin returned to Geneva, Pierre Brully, a former Dominican 
from Metz, became pastor. He left Strasbourg in 1544 and was burned 
at Tournai the next year. His successor was redoubtable Valerand Poul- 
lain, who had a fair amount of skill in encountering trouble wherever 
he went. Strasbourg was no exception. During these years the service was 
much as Calvin had prescribed. The congregation used an early printed 
version of Clement Marot’s metrical psalms (Aulcuns pseaulmes et can - 
tiques mys en chant , Strasbourg, 1539). Calvin wrote the preface for die 


In addition to Erichson see the following: Information on the early individu; Is 
may be found in Emile Doumergue, Jean Calvin , les hommes et les chases cle son 
temps, II, 3a7 ff., and Franziskus Petri, “Strassburgs Beziehungen zu Frankreieh 
wahrend der Reformationszeit,” Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, VII (1929), 134-65 
; 4 on sl ' 0rt account of thcir history is in Rodolphe Rcuss, Histoire de Strasbourg pp 
12911 By the same author: Notes pour seruir a Vhistoire de Nglise fran ( aise de 
Strasbourg 1538-1794. 
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second edition and provided doctrinal appendixes. Although the form 
of worship exhibited some Lutheran features in this moderately Lutheran 
city, the predominant character was Calvinistic. 

Before long difficulties arose. As happens frequently, the trouble was 
both internal and external, within the congregation itself and outwardly 
in its relations with the authorities and the Lutheran ministers. Poullain 
was engaged in a struggle with a rival for the ministry, Jean Gamier. An 
arrangement by which they exchanged preaching responsibilities did not 
work. 32 But this dispute was of little significance compared with the 
increasing opposition voiced against the Reformed refugees by the Lu¬ 
theran ministers and others. Until the application of the Augsburg 
Interim at the end of 1548 the refugee community continued to enjoy 
relative peace and freedom. But the wars, followed by the Imperial 
Interim, brought strict control. Strasbourg in these dangerous days could 
not enjoy the luxury of unrestrained theological controversy. On 22 May 
1549 the Rat ordered the strangers to avoid any kind of disturbance, 
especially at public religious services. No one should attempt in any way 
to interfere with the affairs of the clergy or to engage in disputation in 
inns or other public places. Especially those who had come to Strasbourg 
from foreign countries for conscience' sake were commanded to leave 
others in peace or suffer expulsion. The refugee ministers were warned 
against making any public reference to the pope or the emperor, or 
others." 33 

The troubles dragged on, compounded as always by personal conflicts 
among the leaders in both church and state. The death of the principal 
defender of the refugees in the Rat led to the demand that they submit 
to the Augsburg Confession. Calvin, on being consulted, thought there 
was nothing wrong with that Confession provided it were freed from the 
narrow interpretations of the Strasbourg Lutherans. That, of course, was 
the crux of the trouble. In spite of all these difficulties, more refugees 
kept coming. In 1560 sixty families arrived from Metz, and others came 
the following year. Finally, by decree of 19 August 1563 the Reformed 
temple was closed to public worship and the office of French pastor, 
hitherto paid and lodged by the city, was abolished. Baptisms and mar- 

32 Cf. Reuss, Notes, pp. 7-13. . , 

33 Erichson, p. 61: “Et puisquc a cause de la religion vous estcs retirez de vostre pays 
ct transporter. en ceste ville , Messieurs vous commandment de laisser les autres en 
jjaix en leurs cglises, ou autrement on vous fera vuyder hors de la ville. Et quant 
aux ministres de vostre eglise, Messieurs veullent ct entendent^ qu’ils ayent a parler 
avec discretion , sans nommer ne le pape ne Vempereur, ne autres. 
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riages henceforth could be performed only by the German clergy. Oil the 
other hand private worship in houses was not prohibited. Calvin wrote 
to Bullingcr, “The intolerance of Marbach has prevailed to the point 
where the doors of the temple have been closed to the French. Thu; the 
little church, after a flourishing existence of twenty-five years, has f illen 
under the impetuous attacks of this stupid wild beast.” 34 And yet 
refugees continued to come—in 1568 and again in 1572. The authorities 
were not heartless. They still encouraged a collection for the relief ot the 
poor exiles and helped the sick. 

Undoubtedly there were nontheological motives in the increasing re¬ 
strictions. In the 1560’s the number of admissions to citizenship was 
limited to two hundred, ‘ to preserve the German character of the city of 
Strasburg ("damit man eyn teutsch Stadt behielte”) .35 The members of 
the council were perplexed by the conflict of motives based on loyally to 
true religion, on proper self-interest of the citizenry, and on the biblical 
command of love. During the 1570’s more restrictions were imposed in 
spite of interventions in behalf of the refugees by Count Palatine fean 
Casimir and by the cities of Zurich, Bern, Basel, and Schaffhausen. Even 
private worship was forbidden “weil ir lehre wider die unsere ist” (“be¬ 
cause their teaching is against ours”) .36 On 3 May 1581 new and very 
stringent regulations were imposed. The refugees were instructed that, 
if they wanted to go to church, they could go to the Germans’. They 
weie foibidden to carry arms, or to loiter long on the streets after supper, 
or to give support to any suspected persons. Some of the exiles of Stras¬ 
bourg settled outside in smaller Alsatian towns and villages, where diey 
lived quietly in small groups. This happened especially after the closing 
of public worship in 1563. 37 

Thus the famous asylum of which Capito had written early in 1524— 
Argentoratum perfugim fratrum exulum” 38 — was slowly strangled un¬ 
der restrictive legislation. Still, in twenty-five years it had fulfilled its 
mission and had nurtured Reformed teachers and ministers who now 
were scattered around Europe. Such was the judgment of a greater his¬ 
torian than Florimond, Emile Doumergue: “These twenty-five year.; of 
existence sufficed for the little church to fulfill its providential mission, 

34 12 Sept. 1563, Corpus Rejormatorum, XLVIII (Calvini Opera, XX) 151 

35 Erichson, p. 49. ' 1 ' 

36 Ibid., pp. 51, 56-57. 

37 Henry Strohl, Le protestantisme eti Alsace, p. 124. 

38 Quoted in Petri, p. 139. 
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a mission which was nothing less than to serve as a model for the Re¬ 
formed churches of France.” 39 Historians might still debate the degree 
of significance of this city in the Reformation, but none would deny its 
important, perhaps crucial, role. The place of the refugees in that service 
was not least, for they were the ones who were scattered like fertile seeds 
before the wind. 


E. From France to Switzerland 

With the very first dawn of the French Reformation refugees began 
to filter into Switzerland. The earliest arrival was Frangois Lambert of 
Avignon, who abandoned his monastic calling under the influence of his 
biblical study and the writings of Luther. In 1522 he fled to Lausanne 
and thence to Bern and Zurich. In the latter city he came under the in¬ 
fluence of Zwingli, and then in Wittenberg, of Luther. Later he was in 
Metz, Strasbourg, and Marburg. He was dead by 1530. Another early 
arrival was William Farel, born in Gap, Dauphin^, close by the Wal- 
densian refuge on the other side of the Cottian Alps. He was one of the 
group of Meaux, gathered under the sheltering protection of the bishop 
of Meaux, Briconnet. He fled to Basel in 1524, where he attacked Roman 
Catholicism so vigorously that even Erasmus urged his expulsion. He 
sojourned briefly in Strasbourg and preached briefly in Montb<§liard. 
After a period in the canton of Bern he came in 1532 to Geneva, where, 
in his impetuous and enthusiastic manner, he started the Reformation. 
Banished with Calvin in 1538, he settled in Neuchatel and there spent 
much of the rest of his life. Still another early refugee was Pierre Robert, 
called Oliv^tan, Calvin's kinsman and friend. Even Jacques Leffevre as 
an old man was briefly a refugee in Switzerland. The greatest of them all, 
of course, was John Calvin himself. The city which became, in the words 
of Jean Crespin the martyrologist, the “nurse and tutor” of Frenchmen 
driven from their homes on account of their faith, was Geneva. 

Sans recercher les exemples de plus loin, voyez comment le Seigneur a be- 
songni b continue de besonger d. Vendroit d’vne ville de Geneue; combien de 
dangers Vont enuironnee, combien d’ennemis b dehors b dedans Vont assaillies, 
b comment le Seigneur Va non seulement garanti, mais aussi lui a fait ceste 
grace, qu’es temps les plus peruers b divers, il Va constitute nourrice b tutrice 


39 Doumergue, II, 373. 
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de ses poures fideles, dechaffez dc toutes parts hors de leurs pays, ayant dedie 
ceste ville a son Nom & pour vn domicile des siens. , ° 

This city, now a thriving metropolis, then a small town located along 
the lusty infant Rhone, occupied a small salient just southwest of Lac 
Ldman (Lake Geneva) almost completely surrounded by French and 
Savoyard territory. Only a narrow strip of shore along the north side of 
the lake offered communication with the rest of Switzerland. French- 
controlled Pays de Gex almost choked it off. Dominating the old city on 
the south bank was the cathedral of St. Pierre, high above the walls on 
a hilltop. Like so many medieval cathedrals it was crowded in on all sides 
and approached through narrow winding streets. Like them also it re¬ 
vealed a long architectural history, building out from the massive Ro- 
manesejue core to include such Gothic masterpieces as the chapel of the 
Maccabees, where the Italian refugees worshiped for a while. Inside the 
Gothic vaulting still echo the fiery preaching of Farel and the measured 
words of Calvin’s lectures. 

Across a narrow street from the south transept is the Auditoire, now 
with a restored facade and a Gothic portal. Nestled below old walls under 
the cathedral is the church of the Madeleine, now the home of a German 
Protestant congregation. Near the cathedral also is the old church of St. 
Germain. Across the river on the right bank is the old church of St. 
Gervais in the Rue du Temple. It too shows the effects of time and 
restoration, with a new stone facade and tower, an old stone first floor 
wall, and a red brick central nave. These churches all figured in the 
religious history of the refugees, both French and Italian, in Geneva. 
One of the blessings of Swiss neutrality in modern times has been the 
preservation of many of her most precious historical monuments. 

After the trickle of individuals came the flow of ordinary people which 
at times of great pressure like that following the Massacre of St. Barthol¬ 
omew became a flood. Over the borders they straggled, through the defile 
of the Rhone where it poured through the mountains into France. 
Reaching the border, on clear days they could see Geneva off in the 
distance in the pleasant plain around the end of the lake. They came in 
from the country of Gex, which Geneva wanted and needed for her own 
security. As early as 1535 ninety foreigners had received the rights of 
citizenship. These, representing the most highly placed or successful of 
the refugees, give some indication of the influential role played in Geneva 

40 Jean Crcspin, Histoire des martyrs, I, xxvii. A lively description of Geneva in 
the time of Calvin is E. William Montcr, Calvin’s Geneva. 
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by Calvin’s countrymen. Increasing numbers entered the ranks of citizens 
over the years. In 1557 in one month alone these privileges were granted 
to 44 English, 48 Italians, and 138 Frenchmen. 41 Those who enjoyed 
only rights of residence were far more numerous: Between 1549 and 
1554, 1,376 persons settled. In May 1558, 360 refugees came. At the time 
of St. Bartholomew 1,638 arrived. Some came from nearby, especially 
Gex. This region was Protestant for a time under Bern, but in 1564 it was 
returned to French control, and large numbers of ministers and lay 
people were expelled. Eventually Gex was betrayed by none other than 
King Henry IV, so deeply involved in the Huguenot movement. He 
ceded Gex to Savoy, controlled by an arch-Catholic house, in 1601. Thus 
it did not benefit from the Edict of Nantes. Immigration reached a high 
point toward the end of the 1550’s. Over 3,300 came between 1557 and 
1559. 

On 30 August 1572 a group of merchants from Lyon brought to Geneva 
first word of the frightful Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Two days later 
the first stragglers arrived in haggard condition. So generous was the 
spontaneous response on the part of the Genevans themselves, according 
to report, that the public authorities had to give nothing to the support 
of these new arrivals. So gruesome were the tales they brought with them 
and so distressed were they as they came, that Beze wrote Bullinger that 
his thoughts during these days were more on death than on life. 42 
Within a few days twenty pastors were in Geneva. Along with them and 
later came about 2,360 French families, of whom many were settled in 
the countryside rather than in the already crowded city. One of the most 
famous among them was Francois Hotmail, who in 1573 in Geneva 
wrote his Francogallia, a renowned and advanced work on political 
theory. 

A season of peace following the end of one of the “wars of religion” 
in France encouraged many of the refugees in Geneva to return home. 
But most of them were back again when violence resumed. To measure 
the influence of French refugees in Geneva is almost impossible. The 
processes of assimilation were easy on account of the common language 
and culture. One may safely assume that no aspect of Genevan life was 
free of this influence. Calvin himself, as the chief refugee in the religious 

41 Johann K. Morikofer, Geschiclite der evangelischen Fliichtlinge in der Schweiz 
(French translation by G. Roux, Histoire des rcfugies de la Re forme en Suisse) , p. G6. 
Page references are to the French edition. Cf. data in Paul*F. Geiscndorf, Le livre des 
habitants de Geneve (Vol. I, Geneva, 1957), esp. p. 170. 

42 1 Sept. Morikofer, p. 101. 
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life of the community, dominated the Genevan Reformation. Most of 
the other leaders, like Farel and Beze, were likewise refugees. Would it be 
too much to say that there was no Reformation there apart from tha: of 
the refugees? To describe their impact on the area is to include the en :ire 
career of Calvin and the entire Reformation in that canton. If one 
measures the importance of Calvin for Reformed theology and the 
significance of Geneva as a center of Protestantism, one has measured 
the influence of the refugee movement from France. If that statement is 
an exaggeration, it makes a point. 

Every other aspect of Genevan life felt the same impact. The city, 
hitherto somewhat provincial, became an international capital. Its name 
spread and its citizens knew it. The publishing business was brought to 
life by the work of Jean Crespin, who came in 1548 with B6ze. More im¬ 
portant still was Robert Estienne, who left Paris in 1550. These printing 
houses established fine names in Europe. 

In the time of French King Henry II refugee watchmakers arrived in 
Geneva, and more came after St. Bartholomew. This industry, which 
later would make Geneva a “watchword” around the world, grew slowly, 
only a few apprentices being taken on, until the organization of a gild 
in 1601. 43 Not all Swiss watchmaking was brought by refugees, however. 
That of Basel was native. The social and economic significance of both 
French and Italian movements is discussed later. 

Influences ran in both directions. Geneva supplied large numbers of 
well-trained young pastors, most of them of refugee origin, for the 
perilous ministry in France. 44 

Incidentally, in 1596 a number of Austrian families, with their pastor, 
arrived in Geneva seeking asylum. 45 

From Geneva the refugees, who pressed hard on the little town, spread 
into the neighboring regions of French Switzerland, to Lausanne, Yver- 
don, Neuchatel, the Pays de Vaud. Lausanne became more important 
later, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when the episcopal 
palace was made over into a hospice for refugees. From the time of the 
Bernese conquest (1536) Lausanne, with its exalted cathedral aid 
learned academy, was an active center of Protestantism. In both church 
and academy refugee ministers and people made an important contribu- 

43 Walter Bodmer, Der Einfluss der Refugianteneinivanderung, p. 85. 

44 See the twin studies by Robert M. Kingdom, Geneva and the Coming of the Wars 
of Religion in France, 1555-1563, esp. pp. 6, 14, 27-35, and Geneva and the Consolidation 
of the French Protestant Movement, 1564-1572, esp. pp. 30-36. 

45 Morikofer, p. 124. 
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tion. The former center of authority of the bishops of Lausanne, the 
cathedral and the episcopal castle now became centers for Protestant 
influence over the whole of French Switzerland. The majestic view from 
the ramparts of the cathedral is thus a symbol of the Reformation. In a 
lesser way Yverdon shared the same influences, which spread out over the 
broad slopes through the orchards down toward the Lake of Neuchatel. 
Especially important is the city of Neuchatel, the refuge of Farel. Its 
collegiate church, printing facilities, and houses provided for the needs 
of many refugees, including some of the highly placed and best educated. 
Here Oliv^tan printed his French Bible in 1535; Farel was received as 
citizen in 1531; many refugees from St. Bartholomew were welcomed. 
The church, also high on a hill overlooking the lake, surrounded by 
ramparts, gives the impression of a fortress, presumably armed against 
Catholic reactionaries. 

Most of the exiles from France preferred naturally to settle in the 
French-speaking sections of Switzerland, but some found their way to 
Basel, Bern, and Zurich. Basel was as accessible from France as Geneva. 
It became the home of the first French Reformed church in German 
Switzerland, formed right after St. Bartholomew. 46 Exiles were drawn to 
this city because of its fine reputation for hospitality to foreigners, be¬ 
cause of its proximity to France, and because of its university facilities. 
Here Farel and Calvin both had begun their work as reformers, and 
here, from Erasmus on, many scholars repaired for study or publication. 
The St. Bartholomew refugees held services of worship first in a private 
house, later in some public room, and for two hundred years in the old 
church of the Dominicans (from 1614). A full round of French orders 
of worship was developed in 1588, including forms for baptism, marriage, 
and communion. About 1591 there were three hundred members. 47 
They were under some restriction, being ordered in 1577 to attend 
public worship in the German church. But they were always permitted 
private worship. Numerous highly placed individuals came to Basel for 
asylum, among them the sons of Coligny, recently murdered, the prince 
of Concle, and Hotman, who here published his De Furoribus Gallicis. 
Especially the aristocratic exiles were "hot” wherever they went. Geneva, 
because of her exposed position, refused to admit them. They stayed 
about a year in Basel, but the authorities were relieved to see them go. 

40 In an interview in June 1958 Pastor StaufTcr of the French Reformed church in 
Basel was very helpful in reviewing the main lines of French refugee movements in 
his country. 

47 Morikofer, pp. 217 ff. 
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The second French church in German territory was in Bern, which 
long maintained sovereignty over large French-speaking parts. Bern lot 
only received a refugee community of her own but also sent help to 
Geneva. The old French church, the old Dominican Predigerkloster is 
today not very attractive outside. But the spacious interior is impressive, 
with its central nave and wide side aisles, round white pillars and Gothic 
arches. Appropriate to a place of Reformed worship are the spare 
furnishings. The church fits well into the prevailingly old atmosphere of 
Bern, which has kept much from the Middle Ages: the old Clock Tower, 
walls and old structures along the wide curving Aare, and above all the 
Great Minster which dominates both town and river. From the Englische 
Anlage and rose gardens across the river the situation is not only pic¬ 
turesque but historic in the most immediate sense. Few European com¬ 
munities which have harbored refugees in the past have survived as 
completely from that past as Bern. The massive central tower of the 
cathedral symbolizes aptly not only the Protestant profession of the com¬ 
munity but the ambitious political aspirations which led the canton of 
Bern to leadership in the Swiss confederation. Formal organization of the 
French church here was delayed until 1623, when the Count de la Suze, 
newly persona non grata at the court of Louis XIII, arrived. Henri de 
Rohan was a member. 

Zurich, center of Zwinglian influence, also had a French refugee com¬ 
munity. In the middle of the old city, marked by the four famous 
churches—Grossmiinster and the Wasserkirche on one side of the Lim- 
mat, the Frauenkirche and Peterskirche on the other—French exiles 
worshiped in their own language. They had, for a time, the use of the 
Frauenkirche, which has suffered much from overenthusiastic restora¬ 
tions. In this city the French had their houses scattered among those of 
the native inhabitants and maintained a school and hospice. 


F. From Italy to Switzerland 

In 1542 the Roman Inquisition was established in Italy as part of the 
strong response to the Protestant threat known as the Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion. For some time liberal movements, scarcely to be called Protestant, 
had flourished in favorable locations such as Naples. The humanistic 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance contributed to an atmosphere friendly 
to reform movements in the very homeland of the papacy. But now the 
Roman lion had roared. Erstwhile dilettanti in reform scattered, some as 
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evanescent as the reform they had sponsored. Others, of sterner stuff, 
made their escape from Catholic Italy. Such a one was Bernardino 
Ochino, one of the most colorful of the Protestant exiles. 48 Although this 
history is not concerned with the wanderings of individuals so much as 
with the migrations of groups, the wanderings of these Italian reformers 
constitute a fascinating study in themselves. Ochino, for example, es¬ 
caped from the clutches of the Inquisition in August 1542 when he came 
into the Valtelline. He traveled to Zurich and came presently to Geneva, 
where he tarried with Calvin. He visited Strasbourg and Augsburg and 
in 1547 made his way to England. When Mary ascended the throne he 
went back to Zurich, from which he was exiled on charges of radicalism. 
Fie died homeless in Moravia in 1563. 

Ochino was only one of the lonely figures who scattered thinly over 
Europe. Pietro Martire Vermigli (Peter Martyr) fled the same year as 
Ochino to Strasbourg and was in England with him. Celio Secundo 
Curione, after an insecure career in Italy, escaped also in 1542 and settled 
in Lausanne. Others were Francisco Buonamenti Negri and Pierpaolo 
Vergerio, to say nothing of the notorious anti-Trinitarians, the Sozzini. 

The Valtelline, located in northern Italy above Lago di Como, in the 
valleys of the Adda and the Liro, was the nearest and most accessible 
place of refuge for people fleeing from the Roman Inquisition. Both 
Ochino and Martyr made their way through this province, with many 
other notables. From Chiavenna they could climb over the Spliigen or 
Maloja passes, and along the Adda they could ascend to the Bernina. 
Thus they came down into the Grisons (Graubiinden) (Rhaetian League 
territory) or into the Engadine, the upper valley of the Inn. A favorite 
refuge farther west was Locarno, at the head of Lago Maggiore, in the 
Ticino Valley (Swiss canton of Ticino). A native of Locarno, Jean Bec- 
caria, introduced the Reformation to his city, and by 1548 there were 
about two hundred Protestants. But the freedom of evangelical religion 
did not long endure in Locarno: In November 1554 all persons who 
would not return to the old religion were ordered to depart with their 
goods. Any possessions they could not carry with them had to be left 
behind. The Catholic legate tried to hold back some of their belongings 
and their children, but without success. On 3 March 1555 the first 
ninety-three persons left Locarno to seek refuge in Protestant Switzer¬ 
land. 

The canton of Zurich had interested itself in these refugees and sought 

48 See Roland H. Bainton, Bernardino Ochino. 
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some asylum for them in the Grisons, but failed. Hence Zurich, although 
farther removed, took them herself. 49 They arrived 12 May and the 
following days, coming down the lake by boat—altogether 116 of them. 
Upon analysis we find the composition of this group strong in noble and 
highly placed families. This is characteristic of all the Italian relugee 
communities, in contrast to the French communities, which in many 
cases settled in the same Swiss cities and with whom worship facilities 
were shared. Among the leaders were the Muralti, one a doctor of laws 
and the other a doctor of medicine, and big business men like P iriso 
Appiano and Evangeliste Zanino. 

Both Ochino and Peter Martyr came to help, but the former became 
so radical that he was banished from the city in 1561. Thereafter the city 
council decided that a separate linguistic and cultural group of Italians 
was not good either for the city or for them. The Italian parish was 
consequently merged into the German. Probably the economic troubles, 
together with the fundamental conflict between the German-Swiss and 
Italian temperaments, had much to do with the final dissolution. A few 
strong families, like the Muralti, preserved their Italian culture for a 
long time. 

Basel had its Italians also. Boniface Amerbach welcomed several exiles 
in 1542. The Italians brought in both silk and velvet manufacturing. 

The welcome which Geneva extended to the French was not exhausted. 
This generous city took in Italians too, and after them the Eng ish. 
When Ochino arrived in 1542, he found some Italians already settled. 
He began preaching to them in the chapel of the Maccabees. 60 Ten 
years later a formal church organization was provided. The Marquis 
Galeazzo Caracciolo helped in this process, and Celso-Massimiliano Mar- 
tinengo, from Basel, was approved by the Venerable Company as the 
first regular pastor. The congregation met in several places for worship— 
the Madeleine, St. Germain, and the Auditoire. In spite of the aristo¬ 
cratic background of many of the Italian refugees, their church in Geneva 
was democratically organized, at least in principle. All the members had 
equal rights, and the ministers and officials were elected by the congre ga¬ 
tion. There were four elders and four deacons, and a teacher for cate¬ 
chetical instruction, comprising il Collegio. In addition a cantor (mmico 
della chiesa) was provided. Only indirectly was this Italian congregat on 
related to the French consistory, but an equally rigid discipline was main¬ 
tained. The refugee congregation grew to the point that, near the end of 

i0 Morikofer, pp. 41 ff., has information on these fugitives. 

60 The standard monograph is J. B. C. Galiffe, Le refuge italien de Geneve . 
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the century, there were about five thousand members—not all of them 
refugees, however. They represented various Italian regions: Valtelline, 
Savoy, Lucca and other small duchies, and even Naples. 

Because of the relative similarity of the Romance cultures, this Italian 
group was rather rapidly assimilated into the life of the town. The 
paucity of Italian women encouraged the process, through intermarriage. 
But the Bourse Italienne, founded in the sixteenth century, was abolished 
only in the nineteenth. Over the years the Italian refugees demonstrated 
clear di [Terences from the French refugees. The former were, as in Zurich, 
more highly born. They remained more aloof from the troubles of local 
politics. They tended toward greater liberalism on doctrinal matters, 
some of them quite central—baptism, the Trinity, predestination. Little 
wonder, then, that by mid-century some of them were suspected of Ana¬ 
baptist heresies and anti-Trinitarianism. In 1558 they were required to 
accept a confession of faith, upon which occasion some felt compelled to 
leave. 

Orphaned among the various groups were the pathetically few Span¬ 
iards, most of them transplanted from Spain to Milan and southern Italy. 
Marco Perez came to Basel from Antwerp in 1567, 61 and Geneva har¬ 
bored some fifty families, mainly nobles and intellectuals. From 1559 on, 
they had their own language service at St. Germain. 52 Considering the 
reputation of Geneva for doctrinal rigidity, this fair of many nations is an 
impressive testimony to the warmhearted hospitality for which this city 
also was famed. 


51 Bodmer, p. 35. 

62 Galiffe, pp. 71-72. 


Chapter 13 

The Marian Exiles 

It is pleasant to consider how these 
exiles subsisted so long and so far from 
their native country, in so comfortable 
a condition; especially seeing Gardiner, 

Bishop of Winchester, solemnly vowed to 
stop the sending of the supplies unto 
them “that for very hunger they should 
eat their own nails, and then feed on 
their fingers' ends." But threatened folk 
live long, and before these banished men 
were brought to that short bill of fare, 
the bishop was first of all eaten up of 
worms himself. 

Thomas Fuller 

In her formal proclamation against heretical strangers, issued a full 
year after her accession to the throne in July 1553, Queen Mary required 
all such to leave the country within twenty-four days. They were doubly 
dangerous, she said, because of their crimes and their heresies, “partly 
to eschew such condign punishment as their said horrible crimes deserve, 
and partly to dilate, plant, and sow the seeds of their malicious doctrine 
and lewd conversation among the good subjects of this her said realm/’ 1 
The order was somewhat late, for most of them had already left, about 
the same time as Laski and his group sailed to Emden. Perugel and Po il- 
lain led groups of French to the Continent. 

1 John Foxc, Acts and Monuments of John Foxe , VI, 429-30. 
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The English Protestants were more dilatory, probably because they 
were more reluctant to leave their homeland and because they wanted to 
w r ait until they could see clearly how affairs would go. They had little 
doubt of the direction—the sixteenth century knew only one. The main 
question was the timing and the degree of pressure. The attempt to 
draw a strict line between the traditional story of a melodramatic flight 
and the more recent interpretation of a deliberate organized migration 
is not convincing, although it does correct exaggerations. 2 While ob¬ 
viously the Continental refugees in England fled for their lives and their 
faith from powers that threatened destruction of both, the English seem 
to have gone about their “flight” in a strangely matter-of-fact way. A 
plausible argument can be made to show that this movement was not a 
precipitate flight from the threat of violence by Bloody Mary but a 
prearranged and planned migration of select leaders and students, who 
would constitute a nucleus for the Protestant church during the dark days 
of Catholic restoration. The movement was voluntary and not forced, it 
is said. It would seem that the project met with the approval of all 
parties: The Catholics wished to rid England of Protestantism; the Prot¬ 
estants wished to preserve a framework of their religion. Many rich 
merchants subsidized the movement heavily. It is said that by December 
1553 a ways-and-means committee had already been organized. 3 Five of 
its members, with Richard Chambers, agreed to finance the education 
abroad of a body of young men who later were to become the Anglican 
clergy. Arrangements were made ahead of the general exodus, and some 
of the group were well established on the Continent six months before 
the first Protestant was martyred. The idea of the “poor, persecuted 
Englishmen” was only a legend built up to explain to their Continental 
hosts why they had left England. The original idea is said to have been 
Cecil's, and he was helped by Lord John Grey, younger brother of the 
duke of Suffolk, Francis Russell, second earl of Bedford, and William 
Parr, marquess of Northampton. Counting back from the arrival of the 
first groups on the Continent, it was found that they must have left 
England not later than 1 March. Thomas Lever left even earlier, before 
both the deprivations of March and the proclamation against foreigners 
in February. The preponderance of teachers and students would also 

2 Cf. the thesis of Christina H. Garrett, Marian Exiles. The two paragraphs follow¬ 
ing and those dealing with economic life arc from my article, “The Marian Exiles,” 
Church History, XIII (1944), 100-110. 

3 Garrett, pp. 7, 15. 
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argue in favor of a planned organization directed toward a well-defined 
purpose. The twenty-six “Sustainers,” organized in December 1553, were 
the center of the financial program, and of these five were merchants. 
They were the men who, with wealthy Richard Chambers, agreed to 
finance the education of young men for the ministry. 

There is without doubt considerable truth in this interpretation of the 
Marian exile. That the idea has been exaggerated, however, is quite 
likely. The facts that there did exist a plan long before the migration 
took place and that leaders arose and arrangements were made for the 
movement do not of themselves eliminate the element of flight from 
actual or potential persecution. The fact that martyrs were not made 
until many Englishmen were on the Continent does not mean that the 
fear of martyrdom was not influential. A stronger argument for the 
particular purpose of the Marian exile is found in the unique makeup of 
the group, consisting as it did mainly of preachers, students, and teachers. 
There were in England plenty of artisans of Protestant sympathies who 
might have fled for refuge to Europe, but they lacked the incentive of 
building up a nucleus for the restoration of Protestantism. In many 
respects the Marian exile was closer to that of the English Catholics at 
Douai. Although a comparative study leads to a limited agreement with 
the thesis of a planned migration, still a powerful factor was the pressure 
and the threat of violence from the throne in the interests of Catholicism 
regained. 

Although the persecution of Mary was not unusual in the sixteenth 
century, far more died in her time than under the other Tudors. During 
the six years of Edward’s reign two persons were executed on religious 
grounds; during the forty-five years of Elizabeth two hundred died 
(about four per year); during Mary’s five years fell 280 persons. If the 
English Protestants did not bestir themselves with rapidity, it was not 
for misapprehension of what lay in store. Given the status of ideas on 
religious liberty in that time (ideas shared by most Protestants and 
Catholics alike), only one conclusion could possibly be drawn from the 
accession of Mary. Four channels of action were available: conversion to 
Catholicism, open defiance followed by martyrdom, retirement into hid¬ 
ing, and emigration. 

Once again Christians were faced, as in the early church, with the 
problem of response to a fundamental challenge to faith. Those who 
were determined to remain steadfast had to make a choice: to make a 
good confession (the ancient pocpTupcco), or to bide the time looking for 
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a better day. Did one owe obedience to the present generation in giving 
living witness through martyrdom or to the future generations through 
survival? For some, those few who stood in exposed positions of public 
authority, the choice was different in that it focused on the degree of 
courage needed for public witness. Archbishop Cranmer and Bishops 
Latimer and Ridley soon found themselves under arrest. They exchanged 
accommodations with Bonner and Gardiner, who had been imprisoned 
in the time of Edward. 

The ancient Tower of London was the scene of some of the more 
dramatic moments in this struggle of warring religious factions. It was 
now the turn of the Edwardian clergy to meditate for a season upon the 
transitory span of life, as symbolized by the scaffold in the inner court 
which had already claimed many eminent victims. The charges now, 
however, were not treason but heresy—although fine distinctions of this 
nature were rather difficult to make in the sixteenth century. Foxe built 
his great martyrology around such famous events. 

Actually Mary was obliged to move slowly in her program to bring 
England back to the Roman allegiance. For a year the royal supremacy 
continued in effect, and not until the end of 1554 was the nation back 
within the bosom of Rome. In the meantime English Protestants had 
plenty of time to decide which way they should go. The men in public 
positions were under obligation to consider their flocks, and most did. 
Matthew Parker, who was then dean of Lincoln, decided rather to go into 
hiding, a procedure which later provided Elizabeth with an able arch¬ 
bishop. Miles Coverdale was arrested but released through the inter¬ 
vention of the king of Denmark, one of whose friends was Coverdale’s 
brother-in-law. He made his way to the Continent. On the other hand, 
if his story is to be believed, William Whittingham escaped narrowly by 
subterfuge. When he was accused, as he sought to leave England, of 
heretical and treasonable beliefs, he countered with the same charges 
against his accuser and slipped away in the midst of the confusion. 

Christina Garrett has pointed out the relaxed schedule for emigration: 
a first call for emigration in August 1553; plans laid in September; 
beginnings of movement in January; high point in February. Then and 
then only came the first in the series of restrictive acts intended to prevent 
escape of Protestant heretics. It looked almost as if the government were 
intentionally delaying, to provide ample opportunity for those to leave 
who wished. Gardiner was said to have encouraged the departures by 
issuing summonses to key dissidents in the expectation that they would 
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flee in the opposite direction instead of repairing to his palace for 
interrogation. 4 

Still the moral problem would not down—to stand firm and give i 
good confession or to plan for better days anon. The scientific-minded 
dean of Wells, William Turner, resolved the difficulty easily. This no- 
nonsense botanist author of The Huntyng of the Romyslie Wolfe (1554) 
decided that in times of persecution the only alternatives were to join 
the persecutors or get out of the way, and he intended to choose the 
latter course. 5 Others had more troubled consciences. In the end, how¬ 
ever, about eight hundred Protestants, most of them ministers, teachers, 
and students—the key individuals needed for preservation and restoration 
of the true faith in a later better day—left the country and took up a 
rather insecure residence in various Continental cities. Thomas Fuller, 
the witty church historian, summarized the story, not too accurately, in 
the following manner: “If these congregations be compared together, 
Emden will be found the richest for substance; Wesel the shortest for 
continuance; Arrow [Aarau] the slenderest for numbers; Strasbourg of 
the most quiet temper; Zurich had the greatest scholars; and Frankfort 
the greatest privileges/’ 6 

“Arrow” may have been the tiniest, but Fuller might also have noted 
that Frankfurt was not only the most privileged but the most controversy 
ridden. Indeed, one of the influential books of the English Reformation, 
which opened up many of the issues fought over a century between 
Anglicans and Puritan Independents, was A Brief} Discours of the 
Troubles Begonne at Franckford . 7 An early arrival in the city on the 
Main, William Whittingham, was the probable author. Already on the 
scene were the French refugees, lately of Glastonbury, led by Valerand 
Poullain. They had reorganized their church and were worshiping n 
the Weissfrauenkirche, a venerable structure which was destroyed by 
bombs in the Second World War. Poullain was instrumental in obtaining 
very favorable privileges from the city government, including a share in 
the use of the church. But the English were required to accept the 
French confession of faith and use a form of worship approved by the 
French congregation. 8 The English enjoyed their first service of worship 
in the new quarters on 29 July 1554. 

4 Ibid., pp. 2, 11. 

c M. M. Knappcn, Tudor Puritanism, p. 111. 

0 Thomas Fuller, Church History of Britain, IV, ch. viii. 

7 1574; modern edition by Edward Arber, London, 1908. 

8 Knappen, pp. 118 11., discusses the Frankfurt group; cf. Garrett, pp. 1811. 
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The form used at first reflected the strongly Reformed ideas of Whit- 
tingham. It dropped many features of the Edwardian Second Prayer 
Book, including even formal Scripture reading. The emphasis was on 
congregational participation through confession and singing of psalms 
and on the sermon. Along with this straitened form of worship went a 
standard of churchly discipline redolent of Geneva. The organization 
of church offices was quite similar to that of the Dutch church (the 
“model”) in London. Full of enthusiasm for their new venture, the 
Frankfurt congregation sent out invitations which read more like instruc¬ 
tions to the less fortunate refugees in other cities, that all should repair 
forthwith to this new Zion along the Main. Many did so, although others 
were less eager. Already there was division between those who followed 
the new liturgy and those who remained true to the “English” church, 
that of the Prayer Book. 

John Knox, who had tarried in Geneva after tarrying in Dieppe, ar¬ 
rived in Frankfurt to strengthen the Reformed group, still a majority in 
the church. As more and more refugees arrived, however, an increasingly 
influential Anglican minority arose, led by Thomas Lever, who was 
co-minister with Knox. In 1555 a compromise order of worship was 
agreed upon by the two factions. But then arrived one Richard Cox, who 
had made an unenviable reputation for rigidity and disputatiousness as 
headmaster of Eton, tutor of the young King Edward, vice-chancellor of 
Oxford, and dean of Westminster. Cox immediately denounced the 
compromise and insisted on an “English” service. The real issue was 
whether the English refugees would join in the dream of an international 
Reformed church such as Calvin favored or would cling to their English 
peculiarities. Knox shared Calvin’s dream; Cox stood firm in Anglican 
principles. At this point Knox displayed political naivete when he per¬ 
mitted the Anglicans to gain a voting right in the congregation. Cox 
took advantage of this new weapon to secure the banishment of Knox 
and the defeat of the Puritan party. Within two weeks of Cox’s arrival 
Knox was forced to leave the city. And by September 1555 all the Puritans 
who would not submit to Cox had to depart. Most of them went on to 
Geneva. 

All this distressed the city fathers, who wished the refugees would 
stop causing so much trouble. Suspicions arose anew, and all the English¬ 
men were required to state the points on which they differed from the 
natives. 9 The foreigners, it was charged, were not right on the Lord’s 

0 Friedrich C. Ebrard, Die franzosiscli-reformierte Gemcinde in Frankfurt am Main 
(1554-1904), p. 79. 
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Supper and used unfamiliar forms. Besides, they brought in all sorts of 
epidemics and dragged their dirty children to church, causing great 
scandal. 

In the other centers of English refuge affairs were relatively placid. 
Fuller averred that Strasbourg had the quietest temper. There also the 
French had come—or rather returned—early, in fall 1553. Both Peter 
Martyr and Peter Alexander (now Pierre Alexandre) took refuge in 
Strasbourg, where Calvin and after him Poullain had resided. Already the 
city had a high reputation as asylum for persecuted Protestants. Of the 
English here Edmund Grindal, bishop under Edward, was the most 
prominent. 

Another center was Wesel, then a small town along the Rhine ju ,t 
before it flowed into Dutch territory. For a short time an organized 
congregation of English lived there. Francois Peru^el had preceded them 
and was instrumental in obtaining privileges for them. His little congre¬ 
gation from the French church in London was in Wesel. Presently, 
however, the English were required to leave—little being said about the 
reasons why. Perhaps some of the leaders had become involved in the 
politically delicate Dudley plot against Calais. At any rate, in 1557 
ninety-three persons removed to Aarau, an isolated little place between 
Zurich and Basel. The English community at Aarau was different from 
the other settlements, in that it was composed mainly of plain people, 
many of them weavers. This was not one of the intellectual centers 
designed to provide spiritual arms for the reconquest of England. Never¬ 
theless, one of the outstanding residents was Coverdale, who was perhaps 
attracted by the quiet and isolation. The English were permitted to ho d 
Sunday service in the town church between the hours scheduled for the 
Swiss services. Above all we see in Aarau a congregation which moved 
in a body together with their pastor to a new home—an adumbration 
of later congregational migrations associated with the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the Mennonites, to say nothing of others all the way to World War 
II and the displaced congregations of Lutherans from Yugoslavia :o 
Austria. 

English exiles, along with the rest, were to be found in Emden, the 
universal haven. In May 1554 the Dutch were there, and the English 
arrived over the summer. From Emden, because of easy sea communica¬ 
tion with England, printing facilities, and active propagandists, went 
much literature to harried compatriots in the Isles. Both Basel and 
Zurich provided refuge for other English leaders, especially attracted by 
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intellectual facilities. In the latter city were Robert Horne, former dean 
of Durham, and Richard Chambers, a wealthy layman. 10 

There are certain obvious differences between the migrations to and 
from England. Not only did they run in opposite directions, but one 
was large and the other small, many thousands against a few hundred. 
Obvious also are the similarities: Both were Protestant groups, fleeing 
from Catholic persecution. A most illuminating comparison is their rela¬ 
tive economic influence on the countries in which they settled. In many 
respects the English Protestant refugees were more like the English 
Catholic refugees, insofar as they were small in number, included few 
artisans or workers, had many ministers and seminary students, and 
received regular support from England. They also shared a clearly de¬ 
fined intention of returning upon the first opportunity to reclaim their 
country for the true faith. It is thus not surprising that the economic life 
of the Marian exiles closely paralleled that of the Catholic exiles but 
differed radically from that of the French and Dutch refugees in England. 
Very few of the English even sought for citizenship in their lands of 
refuge—they did not intend to stay. On the other hand, of course, many 
Continental refugees sought and obtained citizenship, or at least ex¬ 
tended rights of denization, and few had any real expectation of return¬ 
ing to their homelands. 

The activities the refugees engaged in correspond closely to the social 
composition of the group. There were: gentry, 166; clergy, 67; theological 
students, 119; merchants, 40; artisans, 32; printers, 7; lawyers, 3; physi¬ 
cians, 3; yeomen, 3; servants, 13; no profession given, 19—a total of 
472. 11 Although persons engaged in trade comprise a respectable portion 
of the whole, they are decidedly overborne by gentry, clergy, and students. 
A refugee group of such composition was not to be found among the 
French and Dutch exiles in England and the Rhineland. Obviously the 
common people did not take a large part in the emigration from En¬ 
gland. As a result one scarcely hears any reports of either industrial 
benefits or economic conflicts brought by the English. 

An exception is the interesting community exiled in Aarau. Here 
alone the artisans w r ere in the majority, and here alone they were allowed 
to pursue peacefully their trades, in spite of a certain amount of opposi¬ 
tion from the inhabitants. 12 Of the thirty men, from twelve to seventeen 
were entered as weavers, only five as gentlemen, and eight as students and 

10 Morikofer, pp. 49-59, has much material on Zurich. 

11 Garrett, p. 41. 

13 Morikofer, p. 53; Garrett, pp. 51-52. 
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preachers, of whom one, by the way, was Coverdale. In contrast to Aarau, 
the Frankfurt community contained but one artisan, a bookbinder. And 
at Geneva, although among the 179 persons listed as English refugees 
many trades were represented, none of the occupations was followed by 
more than a few persons. 13 The fact that complaints against the English 
in trades were largely lacking also leads to the conclusion that their 
participation was not great. 14 Many of the artisans may have been no 
more than help attached to the households of some of the more important 
exiles. The artisans, of course, worked when they were allowed to, and 
some of the intellectuals found sporadic employment. But in general the 
support of these folk came either from personal income or from loans 
and gifts from England or from the wealthy merchants who participated 
in the flight. 

In their petition of 10 April 1555 to the magistrates of Basel, requesting 
admission and right of residence in the city, some “poor, exiled En¬ 
glishmen” called attention to their “wretched condition,” which they 
considered “sufficiently evident.” 15 This does not exactly correspond 
with the facts. Certain individuals, of course, were poor, and were ex¬ 
ceedingly hard put to it to make ends meet. 16 But compared with the 
other refugees of the period, the English exiles enjoyed decent living con¬ 
ditions. They were especially well off at Zurich. 17 Of course not many were 
really wealthy. At Strasbourg and Frankfurt the English engaged in con¬ 
siderable business in real estate. In Strasbourg Sir Anthony Cooke owned 
a house, Sir Robert Morison may have had one, and John Ponet leased 
one. In Frankfurt several Englishmen possessed houses and gardens. 
Refugees were subject to a property tax which was laid in 1556 and paid 
from 2 shillings on 10 gulden to 91 gulden on a huge assessment of 
27,500 gulden. 18 That some did not possess much of any kind of property 
is indicated by such remarks as “hat sonst kein narung,” “studiosus, hat 

13 Charles Martin, Les protestants anglais refugies a Geneve an temps de Calvin, 
1555-1560, pp. 65-66. 

14 Thdophile Heyer, “Notice sur la colonie anglaise etablie a Geneve de 1553 h 
1500,” Societe d’histoire ct d’archdologic de Geneve, Memoires et documents, IX 
(1855), 345. 

13 Printed in Garrett, App., p. 359. 

10 For example, John Jewel, who borrowed money from Abel: Works, IV, 1197, 
No. 7, 26 Jan. 1559 (?) : “Ego ab Abelo mutuo sumpsi octo coronatos pueri nomine” 
Also the case of John Foxe, who was extremely poor when he returned to England: 
John Strype, Annals of the Reformation, in Works (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1820-42), 
I 1 , 192 f-; I 2 , 488, 489. 

17 Allen B. Hinds, Making of the England of Elizabeth, p. 44. 

18 R. Jung, Die englische Fliichtlingsgemeinde in Frankfurt am Main, 1554-1559, 
pp. 26-30; Garrett, pp. 19, 69, et passim. 
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sonst niclits dann bucher” “hat sonst nichts!* The fact that many were 
well-to-do did not necessarily enable them to obtain comfortable quarters 
and living conditions, although these were generally better than those 
under which other refugees lived. As many as five families might live 
together in one house. 

More important than the various trades as a source of income were the 
subsidies received either from friends in England or from benefactors 
on the Continent. Direct connection with England enabled many to 
obtain income from their own possessions or assistance from friends. 
Attempts of Bishop Gardiner and-others to cut off this means of support 
were only partially successful, as may be gathered from the words of 
Thomas Fuller quoted at the head of this chapter. The magistrates of 
the German and Swiss cities were liberal in their help to the guests from 
England. Referring to Zurich, Laurence Humphrey spoke of the “lu¬ 
cre deb ilis humanilas, et civium omnium omnia ojjicia charitatis plenis- 
sima.” is Bullinger took “fatherly care” of them, and the populace was 
not unfriendly. Various commodities were offered them, “as much as 
might suffice to sustain thirteen or fourteen of them;” but the English¬ 
men declined to accept the gifts on the ground that they had support 
elsewhere. 20 When two English exiles of Strasbourg were stranded, being 
robbed of their money and deeply in debt, the magistrates came to their 
aid with a few gulden from the poor fund. 21 Far more important than 
any of these means of support, however, was the assistance given by the 
wealthy merchants who either participated in the exile or sympathized 
with it. And here lies another striking contrast to the foreign refugees 
in England and the Rhineland, for they could boast of no rich promoters 
back home. John Strype reported that Dr. Sampson had “earnestly so¬ 
licited the lord treasurer in behalf of a merchant, who had consumed 
himself greatly by his former liberality towards the poor English exiles 
in Strasburgh and Frankford, in Queen Mary’s reign.” 22 Thomas Heton 
himself “had been, in the time of the exile, a very bountiful benefactor 
unto Sampson, and the rest living abroad in the time of Queen Mary,” 
and “in exile for the gospel, he relieved many exules Christi, and con¬ 
sumed himself greatly: and . . . piety in his heart had kept him from such 

10 Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, III 1 , 232. 

20 Strype, Annals, II 1 , 349. 

21 Calendar of “Protocols of the Council and 21” of Strasbourg, 1554-58, Vol. XXXII 
(1554), f. 311, printed in Garrett, App., p. 364. 

? 2 Strype, Annals, I 2 , 151-52. 
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courses as some had kept, to their enriching worldly.” 23 Many othe r 
merchants were likewise generous in their gifts and loans; Richard Cham¬ 
bers is said to have given a regular allowance to Jewel. 24 

Outside the ranks of Englishmen the duke of Wiirttemberg was out¬ 
standing among the Continental statesmen who helped. Lie took a deep 
interest in the English refugees and in many instances gave sums to 
individuals who were in need and to the exiles in Strasbourg in par¬ 
ticular. 25 In appreciation for these manifold benefits John Foxe, when 
he composed a work celebrating the accession of Elizabeth entitled Gcr- 
maniae ad Angliam restituta Evangelii luce, Gratulatio, put these words 
in the mouth of “Germany”: 

In what one respect of friendly duty might I help your English people flyii g 
to me, but I did it; and out of love to you, with ready embraces, received, 
cherished, protected, and brought on their way. Nor opened I only my houses, 
but my churches to them. In a word, I made no other difference in my harbour¬ 
ing of them than I did of mine own Germans. And although I did not adoin 
you with the same splendour, riches, and plenty you had at home, yet, accord¬ 
ing to my poverty, I took care that none might justly complain against me of 
unkindness; that in the meantime I say nothing of the supplies of money, ard 
secret benefits. 20 

Religion being the center of life for these refugees, naturally it carre 
first in their thoughts as they settled in exile. At Basel, after a period of 
worship in quarters that proved too narrow, they leased the so-called 
Clarakloster for twenty-four pounds a year. 27 Here they not only wor¬ 
shiped but also ate and slept—as they described it, “in collegio” that 
is, communally. Similar circumstances were to be found in Zurich, and in 
each of the communities some provision was made for church service 
and congregational life. In addition to the immediate needs of religious 
activity long-range plans were laid for the ultimate return to England as 
a Protestant nucleus trained in the best schools on the Continent. In 
pursuance of this aim students were aided in their education. 

In one respect the experience of the English exiles was little different 

23 Ibid., IIS 397. 

24 Hinds, p. 10. 

25 John Strype, History of Edmund Grindal, p. 132. Garrett refers to the bouncy 
of the cluke on pp. 70, 96, 152, 163, 182, 194, 198, 215, 225, 265, 269, 285, 288, 299, ai d 
(App.) 364. 

20 Quoted in translation from Foxe’s Latin in Strype, Annals , I 1 , 157. 

27 Basel, Staatsarchiv, 1557-58, f. 17vo., as printed in Garrett, App., p. 361; cf. al so 
p. 55. 
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from that of other refugees: They gave rise to expressions of hostility and 
opposition on the part of the natives. Gild regulations were omnipresent. 
In Basel, for example, one Hugo Shyngliton of London applied in 1558 
and was admitted to an “honorable guild,” and was charged the regular 
fee of four pounds fourteen batzen. 28 Earlier, in 1555, the English at 
Strasbourg were allowed to stay if they paid (1) the duties charged 
against the other inhabitants of the city and (2) another money guar¬ 
antee amounting to twenty gulden annually. Then at Frankfurt the 
council decided that it should receive information on the work engaged 
in by the refugees in order that a fair arrangement could be made for 
the protection of native industry. 29 It was probably relieved to discover 
that in this case no competition was possible, since there were no work¬ 
men except the bookbinder mentioned above, plus nine merchants who 
did not carry on any trade there. At Wesel affairs were more serious. 
Much animosity developed, and Mclchanthon’s intervention was neces¬ 
sary to secure the reception of the English at all. 30 The gilds may have 
been hostile, because some of the exiles were weavers. Probably religious, 
economic, and political factors were involved. In spite of the fact that 
very few of the refugees were artisans, therefore, opposition did develop, 
although not to the extent encountered by the working refugees of Dutch 
and French background. 

Of all the centers the most influential was Geneva, the international 
capital of the Reformed faith and the earthly Zion for God’s chosen. 
This town along the shores of Lac Leman John Knox, himself a refugee 
from dismal Scotland, described as “the most perfect school of Christ 
that ever was on the earth since the days of the Apostles.” 31 Scattered 
exiles had been here before, but the main body arrived from Frankfurt in 
October 1555. Although it began small, the group later had 150 members. 
Christopher Goodman and Anthony Gulby were appointed to preach in 
the absence of Knox. 32 They were given the use of the church of Notre 
Dame la Neuve, which they shared with the Italian congregation. The 
English had the use of it on Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and the nine- 
o’clock hour on Sunday. 

For at least two reasons this congregation is important for the later 

28 Eintrittsrodel of the Safronzunftarchiv, 25, p. 221, in Garrett, App., p. 361; see 
also p. 230. 

20 Jung, Fliichtlingsgemeinde, pp. 17, 25. 

30 Henry J. Cowell, “The Sixteenth-Century English-Speaking Refugee Churches 
at Strasbourg, Basle, etc./’ HSLProc., XV, 653; Garrett, pp. 50 If. 

31 John Knox, Works, IV, 240; spelling modernized. 

32 Martin, p. 38. 
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history of Puritanism and therefore for this history of refugees: (1) Ti e 
form of worship developed here became a guide for later usage, and 
(2) the Geneva Bible originated here. By 1556 the zealous planners of 
the new church brought to print The Forme of Prayers and Ministration 
of the Sacraments, Sec. Vsed in the Englishe Congregation at Geneua: 
and Approued by the Famous and Godly Learned Man, John Caluyn . J3 
The whole work is redolent of Scripture and proof texts. The purpose, 
as stated in the book, was to present a form of worship in full accord 
with Scripture and containing nothing additional, be it ever so beautiful 
—“seem it never so good, holy, or beautiful, yet before our God, which 
is jealohs and can not admit any companion or counsellor, it is evil, 
wicked, and abominable/’ Psalm singing was defended, but foot washing 
was rejected as unnecessary, even though scriptural. 34 Hope was ex¬ 
pressed that all true Christian churches would adopt this, the pme 
gospel form of worship. The ecumenical and international ideal was 
already strong among these Puritans. Unlike the Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Anglican emphases on unity expressed through liturgical or confession d 
conformity, the stress in the Reformed service was on unity through 
common foundation on Scripture, which permitted variation in details of 
liturgy and, to a certain extent, in doctrine. 

This order of service was followed by a confession of faith, which was 
based on the Apostles’ Creed. It was “shorter, more vigorous, clearer, 
and certainly more accessible to the intelligence and the memory of the 
plain members of the church than that of Poullain and all the more 
than that of Laski.” 35 The most distinctive feature was the Calvinistic 
definition of the church as the invisible company of the elect, visible in 
part through the three marks of preaching the Word, sacraments, and 
discipline. 

In church order the English omitted the idea which characterized 
Reformed orders like Laski’s in London, that of the superintendent or 
chief minister, and provided for a multiple ministry which shared equal y 
the oversight of the congregation and the responsibility of conducting 
service. Also there were to be elders and deacons elected by the congrega¬ 
tion after proper qualification. Simple services for weekday study and 
special occasions were provided. 

Of all their works, however, the publication of the Geneva Bible 
was easily the most important. Literally generations of Puritans on boih 

33 Geneva: Jean Crcspin, 1556, 93 pp. plus 160, 165. In Knox, Works, IV. 

34 Cf. Martin, pp. 80-85. 

3C Ibid., p. 90. 
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sides of the Atlantic were nourished from the cradle up by the transla¬ 
tion published, in the New Testament section, in 1557. Even more 
nourishing, although perhaps a little tough for tender minds, were the 
generous marginal notes then considered so vital for interpreting the 
proper sense of crucial passages. Here of course the profound Calvinism 
came through. Not only anti-papal but anti-prelatical notes added a 
controversial zest to the plain words of Holy Scripture, which knew noth¬ 
ing of pope and little of prelate. The Bible by which Puritans lived was 
the Geneva Bible. 

Together with the forms of worship and church order, this Bible was 
part of the grand plan for reformation of Christianity—or at least Prot¬ 
estant Christianity in its English manifestation. The plan was so much 
larger than the insignificant numbers gathered in the few scattered 
congregations that one is amazed at the audacity with which these exiled 
leaders “thought large/’ There they were, little islands of isolated English¬ 
men in a sea of foreign Continental cultures. No language was more 
limited in its appeal beyond national borders than was English in the 
sixteenth century. Continentals tended to scorn this barbarous tongue 
spoken by provincials who were never really in the Empire—any empire, 
even the Roman. But these same insignificant Englishmen cherished and 
nurtured a dream which became a plan, which became a reality under the 
guiding genius of Oliver Cromwell—at least as much of a reality as any 
dream of man can become in this world. If the reality did not live up to 
all the expectations of the dream, that was not altogether the fault of 
the dauntless sojourners in Emden, Zurich, Basel, Frankfurt, and Geneva. 


Chapter 14 


The Reformation Refugees and European Society 


Trade is most vigorously carried on in 
every state and government by the hetero¬ 
dox part of the same, and such as profess 
opinions different from what are publicly 
esteemed. 

Sir William Petty, Political Arithmetic 



refugees whose migrations and religious life we have studied 


were obliged to find their way into a new social relationship with the 
people among whom they settled. This required establishment of some 
means of livelihood, adjustment to the economic structures of England, 
Germany, and Switzerland, maintenance of ecclesiastical forms, and it 
the same time preservation of such cultural mores as they considered 
essential. This chapter, based largely on research carried on for the 
author’s doctoral dissertation , 1 seeks to define specifically the nature of 
the social adjustments. Many of the same forces which have made the 
American melting pot so fascinating a study wrought powerful effects on 
these involuntary immigrants. 


A. England: Earning a Living and Mutual Help 


That refugees who fled from such regions as Flanders and Hainault 
and Brabant should have brought with them a knowledge of crafts new 

1 Published as The Reformation Refugees as an Economic Force. More thorough 
documentation may be found there. 
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and “outlandish” to most Englishmen is not surprising. Cloth workers 
from Antwerp and Bruges, lacemarkers from Valenciennes, cambric weav¬ 
ers from Cambrai, glassmakers from Paris, merchants from Rouen, and 
fishermen from Flushing—all these crowded into England, bringing with 
them at least their priceless craftsmanship. 

In the city of London there was scarcely a trade that was not repre¬ 
sented by some strangers. A study of the rich material in R. E. G. Kirk 
and E. F. Kirk, Returns of Aliens , 2 presents a bewildering variety of 
economic activity. The gist of it is in the accompanying chart. Several 



1568 

1583 

1635 

Clothing trades 

19% 

15% 

6% 

Trade and transport 

18 

20 

10 

Textile trades 

15 

18 

62 

Leather trades 

11 

6 

3 

Fine and nonmanual trades 

10 

9 

9 

Metal and similar trades 

8 

14 

4 

Food and victual trades 

7 

8 

2 

Woodworking trades 

7 

7 

1 

Miscellaneous trades 

5 

3 

3 


100% 

100% 

100% 


interesting features are immediately discernible. The clothing, textile, 
and mercantile occupations are more important than the others. In the 
return of 1568 there were more aliens in the clothing trades than in any 
other, but in 1583 the merchants had forged ahead and in 1635 the 
textile group were far in advance. The table does not show some of the 
most important developments, such as the introduction of silk weaving 
and the revolutionary changes in the Weavers’ Company. 

The second largest center of refugee life in England was Norwich. 
Again the clothing, textile, and mercantile occupations engaged the larger 
part of the group, the Walloons as well as the Dutch. The great variety 
of textiles made there is indicated by the list of products of the loom in 
1611: 

. . . sundry cloathes and stufFes called Bussins Mockadoes valures all of lynen 
valures lynen and cruell carletts damaske sayes of dry cruell after the fashion 
Lile Ameens and Mouy dry grograynes dubble mackadoes Ollyets, bumbasins of 

2 HSL Pubs., X, in 4 vols. A convenient digest of the returns has been made by 
Irene Scouloudi, “Alien Immigration into and Alien Communities in London, 1558- 
1640," HSLProc., XVI (1938), 27-50. 
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silke and sciet silke burrato bumbasins al’s Rafy with the ground of lynen, silLc 
saics tuft taffety all silke striped sayes broad lyles Spannish sattins crosse billetcs 
of silke and sciet fustinado ffustin of lynen and cotton fdizelis of crucll serdge 
de boice of cruell silke fdizelis silk serdge de boice, silke say striped Tobines 
silke tufted and striped great waled sattins Catalownes trepodelis tufted bussins 
Catalownes saies striped and plaine serdge de boice in Catalonne flguratoes 
brato pearled and striped tufted sayes and such like of new devise. . . . 3 

Some of the most interesting information on the economic life of the 
refugees is to be found in the letters sent by exiles in Norwich to friends 
in Ypres in the sixties and seventies. 4 One man wrote to his wife in the 
Netherlands about plans for their reunion in England and emphasized 
the importance of the trade of bay making in Norwich, where people 
“did little else/’ A refugee wrote to his grandmother in Ypres that he had 
learned bookbinding but found it brought too little profit and had there¬ 
fore taken up another trade (probably weaving). His elder sister worked 
in a brewery of one Pieter Bake, his brother was learning the trade of a 
cutler, his father was a thread twister, his mother did her “oucle” (“old") 
work, his younger sister spun thread, Frances played all day, and 
“Gaeige” died in the fourth week after Whitsunday. 

It will be perceived immediately from a glance at the trades in which 
the Colchester refugees engaged that here too the textile occupatio is 
predominated. Most of the refugees worked at making “bay and say,” 
“perpetuans,” “frizeado,” “mochado,” “shaloon,” “grograine,” “serge,” 
and so forth. 5 The town became the chief locality for making bays and 
says in all England, and the Dutch Bay Hall was the most outstanding 
institution in the community. 6 

The term “weavers” does not tell the whole story of the production 
of wool in the early modern period. There were wool combers and 
carders, spinners and dyers. 7 Along with the weavers who came to Scot¬ 
land in 1588 the ship “brocht hame the Flemyng Wobsters, Walkers, 

a J. C. Moens, Walloons and Their Church at Norwich , App., p. 248, No. XII, A 
Certificate from the Mayor and Justices, 10 Dec. 1611. 

4 Summarized and printed in extenso in H. Q. Janssen, “De hervormde Vlugtelingen 
van Yperen in Engcland,” Bijdragen tot de Oudheidkunde en Geschiedenis, inzonder- 
heid van Zeeuwsch-Vlaanderen, II (1857), 211-304. Brief notes on these are in Moens, 
App., pp. 220-24. 

c Samuel A. Courtauld, “East Anglia and the Huguenot Textile Industry,” HSL- 
Proc., XIII, 134. 

0 Philip Morant, Ilistoiy and Antiquities of the Most Ancient Town and Borough 
of Colchester, pp. 50, 71, 72-73, describes bay and say work by refugees there. 

7 Details of production in Frances Consitt, London Weavers* Company , I, ix-xi, 
based on fuller technological presentation in Ephraim Lipson, History of the WooL'en 
and Worsted Industries , pp. 128-42. 
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Wevers and Litsters.” 8 At Norwich there were, among the Walloons, 
two cloth shearers, one dyer of blue cloth, eight fringe makers, two fullers, 
four say makers, two “spinsters” (spinners), nine weavers, nineteen 
wool combers, and one who was both weaver and wool comber, besides 
the drapers and tailors and cloth merchants. Among the Dutch in the 
same town there were 4 dyers, 10 fullers, 15 spinsters, 53 weavers, and 
154 wool combers. 

But wool cloth was not the only textile manufactured by the exiles. 
Indeed, the introduction of silk was probably more significant than the 
advance in processing wool. In 1551 the Weavers’ Company of London 
issued “the rate of Journeymen’s wages being silk-weavers.” 9 This is 
the first mention of silk weaving by members of that famous company. 
By 1577 the new industry had become exceedingly important, owing 
largely to refugee influence. A colony of silk weavers was early formed in 
Cripplegate Without, and two Netherlanders, Anthony Emerick and 
John James by name, brought in the art of silk twisting or throwing. 10 
By the end of the century silk weaving had revolutionized the staid old 
Weavers’ Company. Canterbury was not behind London in the silk¬ 
weaving business as fostered by refugees, but development came later 
there. 11 Many other centers possessed silk cloth makers. 

The prominence that the textile industry enjoyed among the refugee 
communities is shown by the pageants presented for the edification of 
the queen when she passed through Sandwich in 1573 and Norwich in 
1578. In both places the pageants were centered around the making of 
cloth and considerably impressed the spectators. 12 

There were a very large number of leather workers among the exiles, 
both shoemakers and shoe repairers. Indeed, more aliens were engaged 
in this form of activity than in any other: tanners, cordwainers, cobblers, 
shoemakers, saddlers. 13 They had their own gild, the Brotherhood of the 
Holy Trinity of Straungers Courvysours, appointed by the Company of 
Cordwainers, one of London’s great companies. 

As to the metallurgical trades, the most significant occupation of the 

8 A. W. C. Hallen, “Huguenots in Scotland/' HSLProc., II, 169. 

0 Consitt, I, 128, 129. 

10 William Page, ed., Letters of Denization, p. li: Kirk and Kirk, X 1 , 479: X 2 , 229, 
392, 81, identifying tlicir church membership. 

11 Francis W. Cross, History of the Walloon and Huguenot Church at Canterbury, 
pp. 184 f.; John Brent, Canterbury in the Olden Time (London, 1879), p. 165; John 
Soulherdcn Burn, Histoiy of the French, Walloon, Dutch and Other Foreign Protestant 
Refugees Settled in England (London, 1846), p. 39. 

12 Fernand dc Schickler, Les eglises du refuge en Angleterre, I, 307. 

13 Page, p. xlvii. 
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refugees was gold and silver working. During the reign of Elizabeth 
there were 150 Dutch, German, and Flemish smiths of the precious 
metals. Not all were religious refugees, but a large number expressly 
gave religion as the reason for their coming to England. Besides these 
about fifty precious stone cutters and about twenty jewelers came from 
the Low Countries. During the reigns of Elizabeth and James I there tr- 
rived sixty-three French (mostly Walloon) goldsmiths in London a id 
one cutter of pearls, four diamond cutters, and five jewelers. 14 

It is difficult in some of the occupations to distinguish between reli¬ 
gious refugees and ordinary aliens. This is the case in the glass and paper 
trades. Certainly the glassmaker Jean Carrd was a refugee “for religion” 
from the Low Countries. 15 The making of paper by aliens has a still less 
certain connection with refugees. Some exiles were engaged in the pro¬ 
fessions. There were surgeons, physicians, and apothecaries among them, 
although their presence called forth opposition from the natives. At 
Canterbury, for example, one Jan Inghelram was allowed to start iiis 
trade, and it was recorded “that Mr. Inghelram the pottycary shalbe 
tollerated to occupy his trade and syence freely for one year.’ 16 
But about a half-year later his license was revoked “vpon the lamentable 
sute and complaynt of the appotycarys of this Cytty.” 

Another field in which refugees were well represented was that of 
victualing and gardening. Many colonies had brewers, bakers, and gar¬ 
deners. An interesting letter from the Reformed church at Emden to the 
London Dutch church in 1572 recommended the bearer, one Cornelis 
Claessn, a blind refugee, who wanted help in setting up a project for the 
export of beer. This man was very poor and had been supported by the 
brethren at Emden, but he was tired of relief and wanted to earn his o vn 
way. 17 Numerous exiles brought to England their skill and experience 
in brewing beer. It was the refugees who brought to Norwich the culti¬ 
vation of “roots” as a truck-garden product and they who fostered the 
cultivation of flowers. The city of Norwich and its environs became 
famous for the spectacular variety of horticultural products. Flowers not 
at that time known in England, such as carnations, provence roses, and 

14 Joan Evans, “Huguenot Goldsmiths in England and Ireland,” HSLProc., XIV 
(1929-33) 499-500. 

16 Kirk and Kirk, X 2 , 39 f., 1571: “John Carr, howsc-holder, and Jane his wyfe, 
hath byn here iiij ycres and di’, borne at Arras, cam hither for religion, and is of the 
Frenchc churche; he is denizen, and hathe iij children.” 

16 Cross, quoting the Burghmote Books (1572). 

17 J. H. Hessels, ed., Ecclesiae Lorulino-Batavac Arcliivum, III, 161 f., No. 185, 31 
Mar. 1572. 
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gillyflowers made their appearance at Norwich. At Sandwich also the 
refugees discovered that the soil was favorable to all manner of “esculent” 
plants. Flax, teazle, and canary (a grass peculiar to Kent) were cultivated 
there. 18 Colchester likewise benefited from the farming experience of 
the Flemings and Walloons. These contributions take on new meaning 
when the poor state of English agriculture during the sixteenth century 
is taken into account. 

If the participation of the refugees in the manual trades was varied, so 
also was their activity in the fine arts and nonmanual occupations. Print¬ 
ing is technically a manual trade, but it leads directly into the fields of 
education and learning. In London alien bookbinders were common; 
in a list of alien members of the book trade in the capital during the 
Tudor period seventy could be counted. 19 At Norwich too printing by 
refugees was important. The press of Anthony de Solen (Solempne, 
Solemne), who came from Brabant in 1567, occupied a notable place 
among printing establishments in England. When he was admitted to the 
rights of a freeman of the city in 1570, the following entry was made in 
the Assembly Book: 

Anthonius de Solen, prynter non appren (ticus) [sic in Moens] admiss’s est 
ciuis et ciuis sub condic’one that he shall not occupye eny trade of marchandise 
eyther from the parts beyonde the seaes or from London, but only his arte of 
prynting and selling of Renysh wyne, and for this he have agred to paye xlis. 20 

Some of those who fled to England on account of their religious beliefs 
and subsequently supported themselves by teaching were famous in their 
own right—Peter Martyr, Fagius, and Tremellius, for example. One 
could not find a year when refugees were not important in education. 
Many of them were able to use their knowledge of foreign languages as a 
means of support. What amounted to an innovation was the employ¬ 
ment of some refugee schoolmistresses, of whom there were very few, 
either native or foreign, at that time. 

A number of artists among the refugees offered their gifts to the coun¬ 
try that had received them. One was Guy de Br£s, who was an expert at 
painting on glass and illustrated with lively drawings the narrations of 

18 Thomas Dorman, “Notes on the Dutch, Walloons, and Huguenots at Sandwich 
in the Sixteenth Century,” HSLProc., II, 211; Samuel Smiles, Huguenots , pp. 106-7; 
W. J. Hardy, “Foreign Refugees at Rye,” HSLProc., II, 584; Page, p. xlv. 

10 Page, p. xliii. Ernest J. Worman, Alien Members of the Book Trade During the 
Tudor Period (London, 1906). 

20 Moens, p. 72. 
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expeditions of exploration and colonization by Ladonniere to Virgi lia 
and Florida. A portrait painter was Lucas d’Heere. 21 In 1567 he was 
forced to flee to London, where he stayed for eight years in exile, in 
1571 becoming an elder of the Dutch church. 

When the artists’ talents are added to the industrial skills—weaving 
bombazines and taffetas, frizados and tufted mockadoes, bussins and 
carlettes, staments and russels and fustians and grosgrains; cobbling 
shoes and forging metal; planting and harvesting, and all the rest—then 
some understanding may be attained of the magnitude of the contribu¬ 
tion offered to the English nation through these homeless refugees, 
spurned by the rulers of their native lands. 

The problem of making a living was only the beginning. The refugees 
were determined, so far as possible, to preserve something of their aid 
ways while yet adjusting radically (of necessity) to a new life. They were 
especially concerned to cherish the traditions of their faith, which meant 
provision for support of the ministry and the church. The most direct 
means, in the absence of governmental support, was the taking up of 
collections. These generally came after the worship service and were 
supplemented by numerous special collections that were sometimes made 
from house to house. Not everyone, apparently, gave to the best of his 
ability, for one finds in the acts of the colloquies regulations that those 
who did not help the church according to their means were to be ex¬ 
horted to do so; if they persisted in their ingratitude, they were to be 
called before the consistory for censure and eventually turned over to the 
magistrate. 22 In the city of Norwich the French church submitted a 
petition to the bishop requesting his help “in the bringing home of these 
two strayed sheep unto their owne Shepefold,” referring to two persons 
who had deserted the refugee community and joined the English church 
in order that they might be relieved of the onerous duties and charges 
that accompanied membership in the former. 23 They were not oblivious 
to the psychology of collection technique: Since it was said that a public 
accounting of money held by the church had the effect of decreasing 
gifts from those who would not give if they saw money already in the 
treasury, a proposal was made at one of the colloquies that the record of 
collections be kept secret. 24 

21 Lionel Cust, “Foreign Artists of the Reformed Religion Working in London 
from about 1560 to 1660,” HSLProc., VII (1901-4), 40-49. 

22 A. C. Chamier, ed., Les actes des colloqucs , pp. 9 f., 1586, Art. 3. 

23 Mocns, p. 285 (App. XXXII). 

24 Elsie Johnston, ed., Actes du consistoire, p. 31 (Jan. 1560-61). 
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One of the chief expenses of the churches was the support of the 
ministers. A large church like that of London would keep three or four 
ministers at the same time, while a poor little community like that of 
Maidstone could keep but one, aiid that one only with the financial 
assistance of the London group. A separate fund was set up for the 
maintenance of the minister. 25 Ordinarily the demand for ministers 
Outran the supply, especially when the new Reformed churches in the 
Netherlands began clamoring for leaders to hold together all the new 
flocks. 

At first students of the ministry during their period of preparation 
were supported from individual funds provided by the churches, later 
by a common fund for a certain number of students who were to fill 
vacancies as they arose. It was the custom then to send young men to 
the Continent, especially to Geneva, their expenses being borne by the 
whole congregation of which they were members. At the Colloquy of 
Norwich in 1583 it was decided to set up a common treasury for the 
support of students for all the churches of England. 26 In this way a 
steady stream of religious leaders was prepared in the best the Continent 
had to offer in evangelical theology. 

That phase of church organization to which the refugees gave their 
closest attention and which sometimes amazed their English hosts was the 
administration of poor relief. Making their excuses for declining a re¬ 
quest for special contributions for military expansion, the London 
refugees explained that they had to support sixty poor families in addi¬ 
tion to numbers of “passants” who sought hospitable reception for a day 
or so and to the poor churches in the provinces, to whom they gave 
much. 27 This practice of self-sufficient poor relief was general among 
all the exiles in England. The method and extent may be clearly shown 
by one example, at Sandwich. The deacons’ account books, which run 
from 1568 to 1572, offer rich material on the subject. When the records 
were first kept, the fund for the poor ran into the red, but by 1570 a credit 
balance amounted to £9 Is. 2 d. and this was kept steady. 28 The collections 
were small, except when the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, every three 
months. Help came from other churches in England. 

2G Ibid., p. 17; Hessels, II, 818-19, No. 233, where the expenses listed include items 
for ministers. 

20 Chamier, pp. 4 f., Art. 4. 

2 ' Hessels, III, 881-82, No. 1126, London Dutch church to Privy Council, 9/19 
Sept. 1588. 

28 W. J. C. Moens, “Relief of the Poor Members of the French Churches in 
England,” llSLProc., V, 321-42. Cf. Schickler, I, 305-7; Burn, p. 55. 
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Times were so precarious for all the refugee churches in England that 
a continual interrelationship of mutual assistance had to be maintained. 
The closest connection existed between the different English churches, 
but help went also to Continental groups. To begin in London, it will 
be noticed that, when the Dutch and Walloon groups in that city sep¬ 
arated, the larger Dutch group agreed to contribute toward the expenses 
of the smaller French congregation. They paid for the costs of repair to 
the church and assumed one-half of the rent charged for its use. This 
arrangement continued through the reign of Edward VI and was resumed 
under Elizabeth. 

A glance through the various centers of refugee life reveals a veritable 
maze of interrelated help. Some of the churches, especially those at Lon¬ 
don and Norwich, were self-sufficient and able to help smaller and 
weaker brethren as well as attend to their own needs. Others, like he 
one in Sandwich, were generous in support of smaller groups, then ell 
on evil days themselves and had to ask for help. Some, the churches in 
Maidstone, Thetford, and Winchelsea, for instance, were in need all he 
time. Assistance went outside England to Geneva and especially to he 
new churches in the Netherlands. Although the stream of aid ran o lly 
one way most of the time, at least once a return was made and sides 
were changed. In 1593 an epidemic had so thinned the numbers in he 
refugee churches in London that the Protestants of Amsterdam, touched 
by their affliction, came to their aid with special collections. 29 

When real need was present, the royal government, or the magistrates 
of the cities, or the Anglican church itself offered help. At Southampion 
a service of collection for the French refugees in 1563 brought forty-live 
pounds. Many of the bishops ordered special collections, especially Giin- 
dal and the bishop of Lincoln. Finally, and perhaps most surprising of 
all, help came to the strangers from the Bakers' Company of London. 30 
This company took a great interest in the religious conflicts of the day 
and expressed sympathy for the refugees of St. Bartholomew. Discover ng 
that they had one hundred shillings left over from fines for nonattendance 
at funerals, a sum not large enough to provide a dinner, the members 
decided it were better given 

towards the relief of the pore persones Frenchemen protestants commynge to 
this Citie wt their wifes & Childerne for succour, by reason of the cruel murther 

20 Schickler, I, 277, after a letter from Jean Tallin to B&ze, dated from Amsterdam, 
15 Dec. 1593. 

30 Sylvia Thrupp, Short History of the Worshipful Company of Bakers of Lorn’on, 
p. 158. 
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clone executyd by the ffrenche king uppon his Subjects for the professinge of 
gods worde and Christ’s gospell than upon a superfluouse banquet. 

A word should be said about the individual patrons who took special 
interest in the welfare of those who had been persecuted and exiled for 
religion. The first in importance, of course, were Edward VI and Eliza¬ 
beth, without whose sympathy little could have been done. Above all 
others in personal concern must be listed Thomas Cranmer, archbishop 
of Canterbury, by whose indefatigable zeal the migration was made pos¬ 
sible not only for individual refugees of fame and ability but also for 
large groups who desired to settle together. Other early leaders who took 
a deep interest were Cecil, Sir John Cheke, Henry, earl of Dorset and 
duke of Suffolk, and several of the bishops. After the return of Elizabeth 
the three most valuable friends of the refugees were Parker, Grindal, 
and Sandys, but Jewel was not far behind. Various private benefactors 
could also be mentioned. The sum total of the benefactions of the 
friends of the refugees is a worthy testimony to the sincerity of the wel¬ 
come extended by England to the persecuted of other lands. 31 


B. London and Norwich 

A discussion of the economic relations of the refugees with the eco¬ 
nomic organization of England inevitably revolves around two points: 
the regulations imposed upon them and the opposition that rose up 
against them. When they came to England and sought to enter into the 
life of the communities, they were immediately enmeshed in the con¬ 
flicts then raging in the industrial structure. They had to find some way 
of living inside or alongside the gilds; they had to adapt themselves to 
the extraordinarily complicated organization of the English woolen trade; 
they had to seek some means of escaping the strict laws on apprentice¬ 
ship, which, if enforced against them, would have made manufacturing 
well-nigh impossible; and finally they had to deal with the jealousies and 
antagonisms inherent in the English class system, enmities that all too 
often were diverted to hatred of the foreigners. It is obvious that, under 
such conditions, no refugee community could escape being embroiled in 
industrial and class conflict. 

That regulation of aliens was not neglected, even in the early times of 

31 For Cranmer see his letters in Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 426, 434, 435 (Nos. 
CCXC, CCXCIX, CCC). 
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the colony in London, is shown by an entry of the year 1553 in the 
accounts of the Weavers’ Company: “Item paid when we went to seiche 
the straungers that was new set up. . . . xx d .” 32 When strangers were ad¬ 
mitted to the gild they paid about twenty-five shillings, while natives 
paid about six shillings eightpcnce plus a silver spoon; the charges for 
mastership too were correspondingly higher for aliens. In the Ordinances 
of 1577, which stated that all weavers within two miles of London, both 
English and foreign, were subject to the sums assessed by the bailiffs, it 
was expressly stated that the company intended to enforce all the statutes 
dealing with aliens and to bring them under its control. 33 In like manner 
a decree of the Court of Assistants in 1585 subjected refugees to further 
regulation: No aliens were to be admitted to the company unless iliey 
had served the required apprenticeship and paid all dues imposed on 
them. It was further declared to be the intention of the company to 
“avoid and remove’’ all people who wove in the liberties without becom¬ 
ing members of the gild. 34 In spite of these threats, however, refugees 
continued to disregard the commands of the company, and soon, after the 
excitement had subsided, enforcement of the decrees was neglected— 
until complaints resulted in the investigation of the situation in 1590 
by a committee of aldermen, which found that “the number of strangers, 
masters of the same art are greatly increased, by reason that they are not 
admitted nor kept under the government of the said gild.’’ Nevertheless, 
the report went on to say, the refugees must be allowed to settle and 
follow their trades, “in these times of troubles in foreign parts.’’ One 
sees the influence of the livery and the great merchants in this ineffectual 
action against the exiles. One perceives also the cracking of the medieval 
gild system, a process in which the refugees played no small part. 

Special attention was paid to the taking of apprentices by aliens, for 
the native weavers did not intend to let slip the opportunity of learning 
the tricks of the trade that the refugees brought with them. Soon after the 
middle of the century the Weavers’ Company ruled that “it shall not be 
lawful for any foreign brother of the said Company being a master and 
an householder from henceforth to take any apprentice into his service 
without the knowledge and consent of the Bailiffs and Wardens of the 
said Company for the time being and their Assistants.” In 1568 it was 

32 Consitt, I, 284. 

33 Ibid., p. 140; App. 19, pp. 285 fT. Art. 45, p. 305, recorded that every alien “is 
ordered and appoynted to be within the viewe, scarchc and rcformacion of the 
Wardens and others of the Companic whereof they are Artificers." 

34 Ibid., p. 142; App. 20, pp. 309-10; pp. 143, 137. 
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reported that “the Wardens of the Weavers did this day here agree and 
grant diligently to endeavour themselves to send unto and appoint if 
they can two apt and witty young men of their occupation to serve for 
the time and space of three years now next ensuing the Stranger in 
Bridewell, who setteth up there the work and occupation of making 
tick for feather beds/' Later, in 1589, three ordinances were made for 
strangers and foreigners: 

1. That noe person of our Guild shall kepe above twoe Forreine Jorneymen, 
English or Stranger, at one time, for that noe Forreine Jorneyman shalbc 
admitted a Master before they have wrought as a Servant the space of seaven 
yeares. 

2. That noe Stranger not beinge denizon shall keepe above the number of 
Three Loomes in his house. 

3. That noe Englishe Forreyner of our Guilde or denizon shall kepe above 
the number of Foure Loomes in his house. Tenne shillinges a monetli forfeite 
for every Loome kept contrarie to this order. 35 

All these regulations on apprenticeship were directed to the same ends— 
to ensure that alien preponderance in the industry did not become too 
great, and to see that native craftsmen were instructed in the methods 
and skill of the foreigner. 

The only trouble was that the refugees did not abide by these mani¬ 
fold restrictions on their economic activity. They worked as many looms 
and took as many apprentices as they wanted, and they continued to 
weave their cloth outside the gild. Sporadic attempts to enforce the laws 
and ordinances had little effect because the refugees were in the direct 
line of economic development in England. They were riding on the 
current that was running ever more swiftly toward the huge industrial 
revolution of a later epoch. The trickle was becoming a torrent, and 
before the onrushing waters the ancient structure of English economy 
was crumbling. Yet the small masters and journeymen thought other¬ 
wise. However much the great merchants and industrial capitalists, the 
rulers of the livery, either consciously or unconsciously worked toward a 
transformation of the system, vociferously these small men clamored 
against the changes, and nowhere more loudly than in London, and in 
London no more insistently than in the Weavers’ Company. Since the 
most obvious targets for the complaints were the refugees, it was against 
these folk that most of them were directed. In 1568 a suit was filed in the 


35 Ibid., p. 311, App. 21; cf. Cross, p. 188. 
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Exchequer against two alien weavers, John Forte and Nicholas Larshie, 
whom the weavers charged with meddling in the art of weaving in the 
house of Edward Bowen, “at that time not being in the gild.” 36 Pleading 
that, since Bowen was a freeman of London, any man had the rig]it to 
practice any craft in his house, the strangers sought to vindicate :heir 
work; but the Weavers won the case. 

Another example of conflict was the disturbance that grew out of the 
complaint of the yeomen weavers against the strangers in 1595. 37 Fi teen 
young journeymen, led by a weaver named Willington, drew up an ap¬ 
peal, which they had printed by Gabriel Simpson in forty copies. They 
planned to deliver eleven each to the French and Dutch churches and 
one each to the lord mayor and the aldermen. After a recitation of the 
hospitality extended to the refugees the English made four main charges: 
(1) They kept too many apprentices and looms; (2) they taught their 
art to some of their countrymen who were not weavers before; (3) they 
set women and maids to work; and (4) they gave out their trade secrets 
to the clothiers, who were now driving a hard bargain with all the 
workers. This all resulted in the lowering of wages. “And thus, like the 
envyous man, they care not to picke out one of their owne eyes that :heir 
neighbour might lose both his." Besides, they went hawking their wares 
all over the city, sometimes even the wares of their friends in Norwich 
and other refugee centers, so that the market was glutted. There were, 
moreover, alien merchants who smuggled goods into England from the 
Continent. “And thus we nourish Serpentes in our bosomes who stings us 
to the very harte.” Further arguments based on the Scriptures and the 
example of the “well governed Cittye” of Geneva served only to drive 
home the points that had already been made. The refugees, apparently 
somewhat annoyed at this censure, complained on their own part to the 
lord mayor, who had the three ringleaders among the yeomen and the 
printer cast into jail. Some time later, with the help of Sir John Popham, 
to whom the imprisoned weavers had appealed, they were released. The 
affair was finally settled by the aldermen, who drew up new ordinances 
(1596) which tended to favor the natives. 

There were many other organizations in the great metropolis, however, 
besides the Weavers’ Company, with which the refugees came into con¬ 
flict. A “Complaynt of the Cytizens of London against the great number 
of strangers in and about this cytty” was submitted in 1571. Two types 

36 Kirk and Kirk, X 3 , 393, 1568: “thei goc to the French churche”; Consitt, I 139. 

37 Consitt, I, 312 If. 
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of aliens were found to be obnoxious: merchants and handicraftsmen. 38 
The whole petition was based on prohibitory statutes of earlier kings of 
England and emphasized a return to the status quo ante . Most of the 
objections came from particular interested groups who felt that their 
privileges were being undermined or their special interests threatened by 
the influx of strangers. Sometimes the opposition was passive, as was the 
case with the London Drapers, who, being asked by the lord mayor to 
buy the wares of the refugees in order that their products might be dis¬ 
posed of, answered in excuse that they already had a good stock but that 
they would buy anyway if the aliens were not selling so cheaply that the 
Drapers could not meet their prices. 39 Usually, however, the opposition 
took a more active although not necessarily more violent form. In a 
petition of 1569 the Basket-Makers’ Company complained against aliens 
who were exercising that trade outside the gild. 40 The presence of refugee 
basketmakers was the main reason for the statement of policy in the 
Ordinances of 1569. Then the Bakers’ Company lamented that there 
were too many noncitizen bakers, most of them refugees. In the time of 
Mary the Privy Council had cause to write to the lord mayor enclosing a 
petition from foreign bakers protesting against injuries done them. 41 
During the reign of Elizabeth the Bakers’ Company was much con¬ 
cerned to see that alien bakers did not encroach on English trade, es¬ 
pecially the retail business. 42 

Not all of the opposition took the relatively innocuous form of petition 
and counterpetition. At times patience wore thin, especially in the ranks 
of the yeomen, who saw their livelihood being wrested from their hands 
by intruding foreigners. As early as the time of Edward VI some five or 
six hundred men complained to the lord mayor that too many aliens 
had been admitted, causing a great dearth. If no remedy were forth¬ 
coming, their declared intention was to kill the intruders. 43 In 1573 the 
lord mayor found it necessary to address the masters and wardens of the 
gilds on the subject of molestation of refugees, ordering that no further 
trouble was to be caused. 44 Although numerous outbreaks of minor 
proportions occurred throughout the latter part of the sixteenth century, 

38 Quoted in R. H. Tawney, Tudor Economic Documents, I, 308-10. 

39 A. H. Johnson, History of the Worshipful Compatiy of the Drapers of London, 
II, 139; William Cunningham, Alien Immigrants to England, p. 159. 

40 1-Icnry C. Bobart, Records of the Basketmakers* Company (London, 1911), p. 10. 

41 Acts of the Privy Council, V (1554-56), 360, 25 Sept. 1556. 

42 Thrupp, p. 62. 

43 Ephraim Lipson, Economic Histoiy of England, III, 58; Smiles, pp. 97-98. 

44 Charles M. Clode, Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, I, 232. 
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the most spectacular was the disturbance of 1593, when apprentices and 
journeymen, after Parliament had rejected a bill against the refugees, 
decided that they would get by force what was refused them by due 
process of law. Part of what happened is described in a report in the 
Acts of the Privy Council: 

A letter to Sir R. Martin, etc., there have bin of late divers lewd and malicious 
libells set up within the citic of London, among die which there is some set 
uppon the wal of the Dutch churchyard that doth excead the rest in lewdness, 
and for the discoverie of the author and publisher thereof her Majestie’s 
pleasure is that some extraordinarie paines and care be taken by the Com¬ 
missioners appointed by the Lord Maiour for th’examining such persons as maie 
be in this case anie waie suspected. 45 

One of the placards read, “You strangers that inhabit this land! Note 
this same writing, doit understand, conceive it well for safety of your 
lives, your goods, your children and your dearest wives.” 

For protection against this opposition, both legal and violent the 
refugees sought the aid of the government from time to time in petitions 
of their own. One appeared in 1560, when they were being annoyed by 
some who, under pretext of an old law that forbade anyone to rent a 
house to an alien, were seeking to prevent their following or taking a 
trade. They did not believe the queen meant to enforce that old law 
because that would make useless all the former benefits that had been 
conferred on them. 46 More than once the refugee candlemakers had to 
petition the Privy Council to free them from the molestation of certain 
“informers” who sought to interfere with their trade and business. 47 In 
1594 a sort of blanket petition was sent by the Dutch church in London 
to the lord keeper of the great seal, in which the refugees complained 

45 Acts of the Privy Council, XXIV (1592-93), 222, 11 May 1593. Cf. pp. 187, 200. 
Also G. B. Harrison, Elizabethan Journals (New York, 1939, 3 vols. in 1), I, 236; 
Schickler, I, 254. 

40 Hcsscls, II, 126, No. 40, 29 Jan. 1560: “Welc toelaten nochtans etide vergunnen 
des Tempels weynich voorderlye den vremdelingen soude syn, in dien haer doer en 
tusschen geen vryheit on te woonen, ende om haere ncringhe te doen soude tocghclae- 
ten w or den." Latin version, p. 135, No. 43: “Que sane templi permissio concessioque, 
parum Peregrinis ipsis esset profutura, si nulla interim habitandi, nulldque exer- 
cendorum optificiorum suorum libertas cis simul permitteretur” Cf. Schickler, I 97 f., 
who gives date June 1560. 

47 1592, a stay was granted halting proceedings against the candlemakers until 
the informers had been investigated. Cf. Acts of the Privy Council, XXII (159 ■-92), 
506-8, 2 June 1592, letter to Sir Henry Killigrue et al .; Hessels, III, 939-40, No. 1241, 
24 May/3 June 1592, Lord Treasurer to Queen’s Remembrancer. 
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that workers in many different trades were being interfered with: silk 
twisters, thread dyers and twisters, bakers, candlemakers, and tailors. 
Information was given about each of these trades, especially with regard 
to its benefit to the community. 48 This plea met with success finally, 
although action came only after a year had passed. Then in 1599, after 
the death of Lord Burghley, native merchants together with the lord 
mayor went against the refugees, even to the extent of forbidding them 
to exercise their trades within the city and ordering them to cease all their 
work under pain of imprisonment and to enter the companies. 49 Im¬ 
mediately, as they had done before, the exiles petitioned the queen, 
rehearsing their privileges and the story of the informers and asking for 
a “finall and absolute order 0 against further trouble again. 50 This order 
was forthcoming in April of that year. 

As at London, so at Norwich regulation was the order of the day. 
“Nowhere was the control of civic authorities over the gilds more com¬ 
plete than at Norwich.” 51 Here it was exercised through the gilds, but 
under the authority of the magistrates of the city. The lengthy Book of 
Orders (1571) set down a complete formula for the exercise of the 
weavers’ trade and for relations with aliens. 52 The Privy Council wrote 
to the refugees to accept the orders without repining. Restrictions on 
their use of foodstuffs were issued, apparently because of a general 
dearth. In making baked goods they were forbidden to use “sweete 
barrelled butter,” but only “ciuyll oyl” or “whale butter.” No alien 
baker was allowed to bake “anye manner of whight breade at all, but 
onelye breade of meale, as doth come from the mylle . . . provided all¬ 
ways that such as wyll eate white breade maye buye it at the Inglishe 
bakers onelye.” No alien could buy “anye victuall in the market to 
endamadge or offende anye inhabitaunt.” Further restrictions prohibited 
aliens from selling on the street any “aquavite” made by them, and stated 
that they “shall not resorte to anye inn or tiplinge howses” to drink on 
Sunday or holy days. 

Opposition developed also at Norwich soon after the arrival of the 
refugees. Apparently drinking was a chronic source of trouble, for in 
1567 complaints were expressed that “the most dysordered persons walked 

48 Hcsscls, III, No. 1330. 

49 Schickler, I, 255. 

50 Hessels, III, 1037-38, No. 1441, Apr. 1599. Cf. II, No. 263, another petition, and 
No. 264, the reply from the Privy Council, dated 29 Apr. 1599 (O.S.), in which the 
lord mayor was commanded to ‘‘forbear to go forward.” 

D1 Lipson, Economic History , I, 373. 

G2 Moens, Norwich, pp. 255-61, App. XVIII; also pp. 37, 20, 27. 
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late in the streets of the citye clronken and of greate dysorder.” A c iirfew 
was therefore set “after the eight of the clocke bell shalbe ronge in the 
churche of Saynt Peter of Mancrofte.” On the other hand, the mayor 
himself testified to the good behavior of the foreign guests: They “do 
lyve in good quiete and order, and . . . they traveyle diligently to earne 
their lyvings.” But the favoritism of the queen and the great increase of 
their numbers aroused considerable discontent among the natives. It thus 
came about that a plot was hatched to raise up a crowd of men against 
the intruders, by means of trumpet and drum at Harleston Fair next, 
with the intent of expelling them. The secret was given out, however, and 
the leaders were taken and imprisoned. 

An interesting form of opposition was employed by the gild journey¬ 
men and apprentices in 1610, when enforcement of the laws on appren¬ 
ticeship for aliens had become lax. They called a strike—but it was not 
an ordinary strike! In characteristic sixteenth-century fashion they or¬ 
ganized another gild, established for the specific purpose of implementing 
a strike against their masters and the municipal authorities until the 
laws were properly enforced. Again it appears as if the masters, rulers 
of the crafts, were leagued with the magistrates in refusing to enforce 
against refugees the laws demanded by the journeymen. Here at Norwich 
they declared “that neither Mr. Mayor nor their Maist-ers should )ring 
them to their worke againe untill such tyme there were some order ; aken 
that such that hath not bin prentyce to the trade ... as well strangers as 
Englishe were suppressed.” 63 Unfortunately for their plans the purpose 
was found out and the magistrates, together with the Privy Council, 
suppressed the strike instead. 

Even in those intolerant days there lived some folk who regretted the 
inhospitality of their countrymen and sought to teach them the true 
value of friendliness to the oppressed and mercy to the persecuted. 
George Abbot, a lecturer at Oxford, was one such high-minded man. 
Strype reports him as saying in one of his morning lectures, 

How that it grieved his soul at the unkindness of our nation, (those of the 
common sort), that had, by occasion of the handling of their last great massacre, 
noted it to posterity, that by a most inhospitable kind of phrase, our English 
used to term them no better than French dogs, that fled hither for religion, and 
their conscience sake. To which the preacher joined also the many conspii acies, 
which by some of the meaner people in one city of this land [London], had 
been oftentimes intended against outlandish folks. . . . But those, said he that 

53 John U. Nef, Industry and Government, p. 40. 
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were wise and godly, used those aliens as brethren: holding it an unspeakable 
blessedness, that this little island of ours should not only be a temple to serve 
God in for ourselves, but an harbour for the weatherbeaten, a sanctuary to the 
stranger, wherein he might truly honour the Lord; remembering the precise 
charge which God gave to the Israelites, to deal well xcith all strangers; because 
the time once was, when themselves were strangers in that cruel land of Egypt: 
and not forgetting, that other nations, to their immortal praise, were a refuge 
to the English in their last bloody persecution in queen Mary’s days: and in 
brief, recounting, that by a mutual vicissitude of God’s chastisements, their 
case might be our case. 54 

Which day, he prayed, the Lord might long keep from us. 

According to contemporaries, the story of the effect of the refugees 
upon the towns in which they settled ran much the same everywhere: 
first a melancholy tale of economic decay, then a joyful report on pros¬ 
perity regained. In spite of all the troubles at Norwich, a memorandum 
was made of “ Ihe benefittes receaved in Norwich by havying the strang¬ 
ers there.” 

In primis they brought a grete comoditie thether, viz., the makinge of bayes, 
moccadoes, grograynes, all sorts of tuftes, &c., which were not made there before] 
wherby they do not onely set on worke their owne people but also set on worke 
our owne people within the cittie as also a grete nomber of people nere xx u 
myles aboute the cittie, to the grete relief of the porer sorte there. 

Item—by their meanes our cittie is well inhabited, and decayed houses 
recdified and repaired that were in rewyn and more wolde and now good 
rentes . . . paid for the same. 

Item—the marchauntes by their comoditics have and may have grate trade 
as well within the realme as withoute the realme beinge in good estimation in 
all places. 

Item—it cannot be but whereas a nomber of people be but die one receyve 
comoditie of the other aswell of the cittie as men of the contrie. 

Item—they be contributors to all paymentes as subcedies, taskes, watches, 
contribusions, mynisters, wagis, &c. 

Item—our owne people do practice and make suche comodities as the 
strangers do make, whereby die youthe is set on worke and kepte from idlenes. 

Item they digge and delve a nomber of acres of grounde and do sowe 
flaxe, and do make it out in lynen clothe which set many on worke. 

Item—they digge and delve a grete quantitie of grounde for rootes which is 
a grete succor and sustenaunce for the pore bothe for them selves as for all 
others of citie and contrie. 

“John Strype, Annals of the Reformation , IP, 252, quoting Abbot’s Lectures on 
Jonah . 
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Item—they live holy of them selves withoute charge, and do begge of no 
man, and do sustaine all their owne poore people. And to conclude, they for 
the moste parte feare God, and do diligently and loborously attende upon 
their severall occupations, they obey all magistrates and all good lawes and 
ordynaunces, they lyve peaceablie amonge themselves and towarde all men, 
and we thinke our cittie happie to enjoye them. 66 


C. Germany: Economic Activity 

The means of support used by the refugees in Germany were much 
the same as those of the English exiles. Not only in trades, but also in 
church maintenance and subsidies, the situation on the Continent re¬ 
produced in general lines the English setup. On the other hand, defer¬ 
ences of detail were numerous, and in certain spheres definite contrasts 
appear. 

First of all, in the matter of trades and occupations, textile workers 
again were the largest group. Even here, however, an exception musi be 
made in the case of the Dutch refugees in Prussia, who for the most part 
were farmers. But these settlements must be considered outlying cases, 
in no way affecting the German situation as a whole. It was the weavers 
of bombazines and lace, silks and says, the wool combers and fullers, the 
dyers and finishers of cloth, who comprised the majority of refugees. Two 
of the most important centers were Wesel and Hamburg. 

It is significant that the first refugees to appear in Wesel were three 
serge weavers from Hainault, and that the Confession of Faith submitted 
by them and others who followed the next year was given the following 
heading: La confession cles icallons qni sont venns en la ville de Wezele 
a cause de levangile, et pour avoir prescheur en leur langue, et aussy pour 
mettre sus deux stilles asscavoir la saytrie el la haulte lisse avec les aultres 
servantz a yceulx . 56 The city built a working place for its guests, fur¬ 
nished five large dye kettles and a horse, and in other ways sought to 

65 Mocns, Norwich, p. 262, App. xix. 

B6 F. W. Cuno, “Geschichte der wallonisch- und franzdsisch-reformirten Germ inde 
zu Wesel,” DH VGbl., V 2-4 , 3, 5: In 1545 Buscoducensis (Bruchhofen) wrote to Melanch- 
thon and others: “Es seindt auch etzliche Franzosen umb der verfolgung willen zu 
uns anher hohrnen, welche der Rath angenohmen, werden alhie geduldet, und arbdten 
zu handwergk und wirgken der Materien, so man uf unsere sprach nennt woesbitten 
und tripen, das ist halb leinen und halb wollcn; dieser Franzosen bekenthnxs und 
Confession thue Ich Euch hiemat auch uberschicken” Cf. Wilhelm Sarmenhaus, Die 
Festsetzung, p. 28. 
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induce them to settle permanently. Wesel is a good example of a refugee 
center where numerous types of cloth, most of them new—at least in 
name—were made. Besides the older types the refugees brought the 
making of bombazine, a new name for twilled silk cloth originally made 
in upper Italy. It came to denote a smooth fabric made of a silk warp 
and a cotton woof. 57 Although there is no direct evidence that the refugees 
first introduced this cloth, the numerous references to it that occur after 
they came, contrasted to the silence on the subject before their arrival, 
would indicate a close connection. Most of the early wardens were 
Netherlanders, but many natives entered the trade before long. A 
third type of cloth was lace, of which the first mention comes in 1578, 
and clearly it was introduced by the exiles. In addition to the weav¬ 
ing of these different kinds of cloth there were the necessary accessory 
trades of cloth shearing, dyeing, and finishing. Large numbers of 
cloth shearers came to Wesel in the years 1566 and 1567 and were 
granted easy entrance into the newly established gild. A great increase in 
the revenue received by the city from this business continued till 1570, the 
high point (1576 another), after which a decline set in. 

Another interesting development in the cloth industry took place at 
Hamburg. The equivalent of the three weavers of Wesel is found in the 
petition of Hermann Rodenborch, from Antwerp, in 1569, asking for 
permission to exercise his trade of Trippen making and the following 
privileges: (1) establishment of a fulling mill; (2) the right to finish 
cloth in his house and to take on as many helpers as necessary; (3) the 
privilege of selling his product by the ell as well as in the piece; (4) 
freedom from city taxes; and (5) freedom to leave when he wished. 58 
The next indication of activity of refugees in the cloth industry is found 
in 1586, when Hermann Gancken and his family from Antwerp asked to 
be allowed to make say “freely in this good city.” A contract was con¬ 
cluded with the magistrates, giving him extensive privileges, which be¬ 
came the basis for the trade until the Ordinances of 1613. These favorable 
regulations resulted in such a rapid advance in the trade that “through 
the benign blessing of God the Almighty thereby so increased, grown, 

07 See Sarmcnhaus, pp. 35, 39, 41, for following data. 

68 Kurt Thcrkorn, “Gcwcrbegeschichtliche Untersuchungen,” p. 38. The date Ther- 
korn gives, 1609, is a mistake. I possess a microfilm copy of this thesis, obtained from 
the University of Hamburg library during the early part of World War II, via 
England 1 . Cf. Richard Ehrenburg, Hamburg und England ini Zeitalter der Kotiigen 
Elisabeth (Jena, 1896), p. 109. Later references in the above paragraph are to Thcr¬ 
korn, pp. 44, 46, 61, 79, 81, 97-98, 100, 
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and improved, that it must be reckoned among the foremost centers” 
(“dlirch clen mildreiclien Segcn Gottes des Allmachtigen also zugenom - 
men, gewaclisen und gemehret, das es tool billig unter die vornembsten 
Aempter mitgezehlet werden mag”) . This is reflected in the record of the 
revenues derived from it. In addition to the woolen manufacture the 
refugees brought an extensive development of silk making. These cloths 
included Trippen, cafla, velvet, and lace. No large number were engaged 
in lacemaking, but the Trippen industry was founded and dominated 
by the foreigners. Other refugees engaged in hatmaking and feltmaking. 
These were not new industries for Hamburg, but both natives and 
foreigners were engaged in them. 

In the matter of church organization Continental groups were not 
behind the English. Support for ministers and students was similai to 
the plan followed in England, although the German colonies seem to 
have had more difficulty finding a ready supply of either. The synod of 
the refugee churches on the Continent took this problem into considera¬ 
tion and proposed that a general levy be made on all the groups for the 
common support of the ministers and students. 59 

Of great interest is the organization of poor relief in the refugee 
churches of Germany. It is not so much the actual help given to indi¬ 
viduals as the administration of the office in general that commands at¬ 
tention, as an example of early welfare work. The refugees in Kbln, 
especially, were outstanding, and the ideal set before the medieval Chris¬ 
tians, that the rich had to fulfill a duty toward helping their poor 
brothers and sisters in Christ was put into practice. The office of deacon 
was at the center, and the officers were of two kinds: those whose duty 
it was to receive alms and distribute to the poor, and those who visited 
the sick and infirm. 60 At Emden the system was developed early and well. 
This refugee community became a model not only for other exile 
churches but also for the native congregations. 61 The Ordinances of 
1570 for the little colony of Goch carefully outlined the duties of the 
deacons with a series of checks and balances to prevent any leakage of 

co H. Q. Janssen and J. J. van Toorenenbergen, eds., Aden van Classicale en 
Synodale Vergaderingen der Verstrooide Gemeenten in het Land van Cleef, p. 5, 
Synod of Bcdburg, 1571. 

00 Albrecht Wolters, Rcjormationsgeschichte der Stadt Wesel, p. 248, quoting the 
Synod of Wesel. 

01 Cf. A. A. van Schclven, De Nedcrduitsche Vluchtclingenkerlien, pp. 115-16 L. 
Knappert, Het Ontstaan en de Vcstiging van het Protestantisme in de Nederlanden, 
p. 293. 
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the poor fund. 62 Most of the communities kept accurate records of 
receipts and expenditures. 

One of the most remarkable developments took place in Hamburg- 
Stade. Here was the famous Niederlandischen Armenkasse, founded in 
1585 or 1586, an organization which helped poor men without regard to 
religion or nationality and amazed the native Germans in its care for 
indigent folk and for the sick and disabled and aged. 63 One part of the 
organization was the Ziekentrooster (counselor of the sick, consolateur des 
malades) , established at least by 1590 by the refugee groups around 
Hamburg-Stade. It was not filled by persons of theological education, but 
by those of Christian charity who would take an interest in helping the 
sick in both their material and spiritual lives. The first to occupy the 
place was Jacques de la Fontaine, who was instructed to follow a four¬ 
fold pattern of activity: (1) visit the sick, both French and Dutch, by 
day and night; (2) oversee the deacons in their work with the poor; 
(3) appear every noon, unless occupied with visiting, at headquarters; 
and (4) as much as possible refrain from strong drink. 64 With well- 
justified pride could the exiles claim that their less fortunate brethren 
did not suffer privation and want for lack of concern on the part of the 
wealthier refugees. And their care not only for their own but also for 
many of the poor natives confronted Germans with an idea and an ideal 
that had never occurred to them before. 

As in England, so in Germany, help was sent from one group to an¬ 
other when a community of refugees found itself in difficulties. One 
series of examples will suffice to indicate the nature of the practice. Ham¬ 
burg was a relatively rich church; Wesel was relatively poor, especially 
because of the large number of indigent refugees who arrived in that 
closest and most accessible haven of flight from the wrath of Alva. In 
1589, therefore, Wesel applied for help to Hamburg, explaining that the 
long war and the trouble from the soldiery had cut off trade and ruined 
many of the citizens, as well as the exiles. 65 With generosity the group 
at Hamburg contributed three hundred thaler, two thirds for the Flem¬ 
ish, one third for the Walloons. 

02 Walter Boskcn, “Die niederlandischen Fluchtlingsgemeinde zu Goch und ihre 
Ordnung von 1570," Zeitschrijt des bergischen Gescliichtsverein, XXXVI (1906), 206. 

03 Carl H. W. Sillem, “Stade,” DH XGbl., II 0 , 27 f. Cf. Therkorn, p. 20. 

04 Sillem, p. 17, dated 11 Feb. 1605, from the church board. 

05 Sillem, “Zur Geschichtc der Niederlander in Hamburg,” Zeitschrijt des Vereines 
fur Hamburgische Geschichte, VII (N.F. IV, 1883), 481-95, and “Stade,” p. 21. Cf. 
Hessels, III, 913-14, No. 1195, 5/15 Nov. 1590, and the reply, p. 923, No. 1217, 6/16 May 
1591. 
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Many of the expenses of the refugee communities were met by patrons 
through whose favor they were received, and by other individuals and 
organizations. As in England, most of the early refugees who fled their 
native lands were given money, shelter, pensions, or a whole livelihood 
by friends in foreign lands and by noble patrons. Calvin at Strasbourg, 
although extremely poor most of the time, earned most of his living an I 
even managed to help some who were poorer. 66 Attention has already 
been given to the celebrated refugees who found shelter in the house of 
Capito, in much the same way as foreigners were welcomed in England 
by Cranmer. Not only individuals but whole groups were received by 
cities, as at Emden, where the population of the town came out to meet 
the refugees. On this occasion it was reported that one family took in no 
less than thirty refugees! For the relief of needy families at Strasbourg 
the magistrates built barracks for them, and in 1568 a collection was 
taken among the inhabitants of the city. 

In the Rhineland and elsewhere the Landesfiirsten supported Prot¬ 
estant immigrants, sometimes upon religious grounds, more often for 
economic reasons. Not only by exemptions and privileges, but also by 
cash advances and material gifts, these princes made settlement easier.' 7 
At the head of them stood Frederick III, Elector Palatine. One could 
also mention Count Philip Ludwig II of Hanau-Miinzenberg, Count 
Johann of Nassau, Count Ernst of Schauenberg, and Landgrave Moriiz 
of Hessen. 

Any discussion of the economic position of refugees in Germany must 
take into account the condition of the textile industry at the time of the 
immigration. The conflicts that prevailed generally during the centuiy 
also characterized the cloth trades, involving individual versus industrial 
production, municipal exclusiveness versus the larger commercial econ¬ 
omy, native versus foreign cloth, weavers versus dealers, and so forth.' 8 
There arose also technical difficulties concerning the division of labor. 
This was of special importance for the cloth industries because organiza¬ 
tion of production was already built in detail along traditional lines 
that did not at all suit the requirements of the new tendencies. If weavers 

00 Jacques Pannier, Calvin a Strasbourg , p. 39; cf. Franziskus Petri, “Strassburgs 
Beziehungen,” Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, VII, 139 f.; J. K. Morikofer, Hisloirc dss 
refugies , pp. 19 f.; Charles Schmidt, Gerard Roussel, pp. 46-50; Schelven, p. 47; Alfrid 
Erichson, Ueglise frangaise de Strasbourg, p. 42. 

07 Georg Zahn, Zur Geiverbepolitik der deutschen Landesfiirsten vom 16. bis zurn 
IS. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1909, diss.), pp. 108 f. 

08 Cf. Gustav F. Schmoller, Die Strassburger Tucker - und IVeberzunft, pp. 504, 
509. 
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and finishers were given headaches by these inner struggles, they were 
also pained by the competition of foreign production, not only in Italian 
cities (silk) but also by Dutch communities, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, 
and the rest. 69 To all these troubles must be added the fact that in some 
at least of the German cities the cloth trade fell off in the first part of 
the century, as it did in many of the English towns. Therefore the cities 
and the princes cast about for means of resuscitating their ailing in¬ 
dustries. Old cloths and methods were dying out; the new were in de¬ 
mand. It remained only to find the means for spreading the art that had 
been developing in the rural and semirural areas of the Low Countires. 
And the opportunity came with the dispersal over the face of Europe of 
the Netherlandish refugees. 

In two different ways could a generous magistracy or prince smooth 
the way for refugees: by relaxing requirements for entrance into existing 
gilds and by permitting the exercise of trades outside of gild control. 
The first policy was followed in Wesel, where cloth shearers were allowed 
easy entrance into the gild; the second was followed in Emden. 70 At the 
beginning of the century the regulation had been enforced that anyone 
who lived and worked in Emden had to be a citizen and belong to a 
gild. Later, as more outsiders came, the magistrates allowed them to 
reside in the town without becoming citizens and at the same time gave 
them rights scarcely less favorable than those enjoyed by the citizens. 
Much economic freedom prevailed, and trades were pursued without 
gild interference. 71 The same may be said of the refugee colony far to 
the east, the small group of urban settlers at Konigsberg, where, collected 
mainly in one of the liberties, called the Rossgarten, they were more of 
less freed from gild regulation. 

Economic relations at Hamburg were also on the liberal side, as is 
reflected in the petition of Hermann Rodenborch mentioned above. 
The existing gild organization was freely ignored. 72 Although the Ordi¬ 
nances of 1613 set up more detailed and stricter regulation, liberality in 
some respects and absence of restriction in others indicate that a compro¬ 
mise had been made between the gild spirit of the natives and the free 
spirit of the refugees, with the balance in favor of the latter. 

80 Hans Koch, Geschichte des Seidengewerbes, p. 67. 

70 Sarmcnhaus, p. 40. 

71 Bernhard Hagedorn, Ostjrieslands Handel und Schiffahrt , Abh., Ill, 119-20. Cf. 
Bruno Schumacher, Niederldndische Ansiedlungen, p. 127, for Konigsberg. 

72 See Therkorn, pp. 39, 44-45, 47-51, 54-60, 79-82, 85-87, for material in this 
paragraph and the next. 
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Turning from the wool trade to the manufacture of silk, we observe a 
contrast in the attitudes of the lace industry and of the Trip pen 
(mockado) industry. The former, controlled throughout by the native 
craftsmen, displayed a definitely gild-minded spirit; the latter, introduced 
by the refugees and dominated by them, remained a free trade. It is clear 
that a definite correlation existed between the presence of refugees and 
the expression of liberal economic views. Already, before the coming of 
the refugees, there had arisen the problem of independent small masters, 
craftsmen who worked outside the gild. A chief cause was the increasing 
difficulty of entrance into the gild. The arrival of exiles increased the 
pressure. The resulting struggle forced many of the strangers to leave 
Hamburg itself and settle in Altona. 

In other cities also opposition developed. Nowhere was it more effec¬ 
tive than in Koln. Netherlander had been received there rather early, 
and indications were that much benefit would be derived from their 
industry, especially in the manufacture of silk fabrics. The old silk in¬ 
dustry of Koln was literally on its last legs, sunk in the morass of desd 
tradition, unable to adjust to the changing conditions of trade. Hope for 
its revival was aroused, however, by the arrival of the Dutch, who were 
proficient in the new silk trade, particularly the art of lace. 73 Certain 
difficulties were encountered in adjusting the new to the old setup. Most 
of the silk weavers of Koln were women, while the Dutch in that trade 
were men. Besides, the lacemakers from the Low Countries were ac¬ 
customed to the domestic system of putting-out, whereas the native 
workers were independent craftsmen—as at Hamburg. Inevitably dis¬ 
agreement and opposition arose. A strong faction among the inhabitants 
of the city saw the importance of the refugees and sought to give them 
the necessary freedom to introduce the new methods. Through their 
influence in the council the exiles were permitted to bring in new 
machinery, such as wheels and mills for making spun silk, or floss, and 
tapestry, and in 1562 the use of a twisting mill was permitted. These 
favorable beginnings notwithstanding, within a few years the advances 
were brought to naught by the overbearing influence of the conservatives 
on the council. This faction also reflected the conservative religious 
leadership. Privileges were revoked, and the new industry was choked in 
infancy. After a long period of vacillation, swung one way or another 
by the contending factions, subjected even to papal pressure, the council 

73 Georg Witzel, “Gewerbegeschichtlichc Studien,” Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichte utid Kunst, XXIX (1910), 423, 426, 427, 429, 442. 
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finally decided against the new trends and cut off all hope of reviving the 
outmoded silk industry . 74 

The small experimental community brought to Diez by Count Johann 
of Nassau aroused the jealousy of the natives to such an extent that they 
at one time destroyed the bake-ovens that had been set up for the 
strangers’ use . 75 And in Wesel continual antagonism was shown toward 
the Netherlanders. Opposition came from those who objected to the plan 
of Dutch merchants to trade in Trippen not made in the town. Another 
type of complaint arose over the trend to higher prices and rents, which 
were blamed on the refugees . 76 No more than in England, therefore, 
did native populations welcome the exiles with one voice. In every age 
and in every place there have been those who saw in the hand of 
generosity extended to unfortunate brethren not a gesture of mercy and 
sympathy to fellow men but a threat of impairment to their own posi¬ 
tion. 

A parallel uncommonly true to form is found in the judgments on 
the relative benefit brought by refugees. Wesel, for example, had been 
slow in developing the wool-weaving industry in the fifteenth century and 
furthermore had suffered an economic crisis in the early decades of the 
sixteenth. Then came the refugees. Weavers of the new fabrics, using new 
methods and imbued with the spirit of industriousness, they shortly 
brought to the town such prosperity as had never before been known . 77 
The wise fathers of Wesel were rewarded for their generosity in giving 
a haven to the strangers who fled from the lands terrorized by Alva, a 
policy from which they had hope “tot proffyt encle neeringe” The same 
could be said of Otterberg, Emden, Annweiler, Hamburg . 78 So it might 
have been said of Frankfurt and Aachen and Koln had they had the wit 
to perceive their true interests. Like Halstead, the bad example of En¬ 
gland, they finally expelled those who would have brought them benefit. 
They were not the only cities in which was raised the cry “that the 
strangers snatch sustenance from the mouths of the citizens” (“dat de 

74 Pius V, 13 Dec. 1567, to Koln—quoted in Leonhard Ennen, Geschichte der Stadt 
Koln (Koln, 1875, 5 vols.), IV, 836. Cf. Schelvcn, p. 269; Witzel, p. 442. Ennen, p. 834, 
outlines the various acts against the strangers. 

75 K. Wolf, “Des Grafen Johann von Nassau Bemiihungen,” Bijdragen voor vader- 
landsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde , V (1935) , 197. 

70 Sarmenhaus, p. 44: “allerley opstiegerung der Huishuir damit der Borger sehr 
besweret werd”; the same complains were heard in Koln—cf. Witzel, p. 129. 

77 Julius Heidemann, “Die Statuten des Wullenampts zu Wesel,” Zeitschrift des 
bergischer Geschichtsverein , IX (1873), 86; Sarmenhaus, pp. 10, 25. 

78 Knccht, “Otterberg,” DHVG6/., I 7 , 12; Hermann Dalton, Johannes a Lasco, 
pp. 210, 443, 456; F. W. Cuno, “Annweiler,” DHVG6/., II 1 , 4. 
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fremde den Borgern de Nahrung utt den munde theen”) . 79 But they 
gave too much heed to the shortsighted complaints and too little to ti e 
long-range benefits. 

In Germany, then, as in England, it is easy to construct a before-and- 
after thesis on the benefits of the exiles in strange lands. This interpreta¬ 
tion is by no means lacking in plausibility and firm basis in fact. But it 
does not tell the whole story. Indubitably “benefits” were received by 
the welcoming countries; they did not come without difficulties for the 
local people. The influence of the refugees was both good and bad. Al¬ 
though new methods were introduced, the local economy was disrupted. 
Although prosperity came to the community as a whole, some segments 
of the population lost their means of livelihood. If for a period the 
refugees paid little or no taxes, the native citizens paid more. Whether 
good or bad, however, the influence of the religious refugees of the 
Reformation period was not negligible. 


D. Frankfurt, Hanau, and Frankenthal 

In the sections on England special attention was given to the relations 
of the refugees with the gilds in the two important communities of Lon¬ 
don and Norwich. The present section is devoted to a consideration of 
their industrial activities in the three German cities Frankfurt, Franken- 
thal, and Elanau, with special reference to the types of settlement. On the 
one hand were those groups gathered in cities, where they lived apart 
from the other inhabitants and formed only a minority of the population; 
on the other were those settlements built up by the refugees themselves 
in rural or semirural regions, where they comprised the whole or almost 
all of the population. Of these two types the Frankfurt group belongs o 
the first and the Frankenthal and Hanau groups belong to the second. 

Frankfurt, like many another city of the Empire, found itself in dif¬ 
ficulties in the middle of the sixteenth century. To improve its condition 
by increasing income it sought to develop industry by the introduction of 
foreign talent. A fortunate coincidence was the arrival of the Dutch 
refugees, who were proficient in new and vigorous cloth trades . 80 Hither¬ 
to, it should be noted, Frankfurt's industry had not been very well 

70 Friedrich Bothe, Entiuicklung der direckten Besteuerung, p. 265. 

80 Witzel, p. 135; Friedrich Bothe, Geschichte der Stadt Frankfurt, p. 360: u Die 
Fremden ein Geschenk mitbrachten, das fur die Stadt sehr erxviinscht sein muss e, 
namlich ein Gewerbe, das bis daliin in dcutschen Landen wenig getrieben wurde, die 
Seidenweberei, besonders die Kunft in Verfertigen von Possamenten und Seidenschnur” 
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developed: Until deep in the Reformation period its economic life was 
based primarily on rural economy—at least more rural than urban. Now 
the desire to improve industrial activity led the council to subsidize new 
industries. In this endeavor the authorities were supported by the gild 
organizations, although the latter became more narrow-minded as time 
went on. 

Into this environment came the refugees, a little after the middle of 
the century. Since most of these movements were already under way, 
they could do little but adapt themselves to the situation and make a 
place for their trades in the midst of an already complicated economic 
organization. They achieved a remarkable degree of success—for a few 
years. Most of the admissions to citizenship fell in the first seven years, 
although others were granted later. 81 Many refugees continued to work 
at their trades without becoming citizens. It is interesting to note, how¬ 
ever, that in two years between 1554 and 1561 more Netherlander were 
made citizens than natives, although the overall average was 38.4 percent. 
Another indication of the early success is the friendly spirit of the 
magistrates until about 1556. Thus the requests of Val6rand Poullain 
that the members of his group be received freemen of the city and that a 
working place be furnished them were granted, and Poullain could say 
that to no one who abode by the laws and customs were the rights of 
freemen denied. 82 In 1556 the Netherlander were provided with a 
mangle for the weavers, a washing place for the dyers, and a working 
place for the weavers. 

In Frankfurt as elsewhere the textile trades predominated. About half 
of the total number of workers were weavers or associated with the 
weaving of cloth. Although of course cloths of various kinds had been 
made there long before the arrival of the Dutch, a high degree of coopera¬ 
tion was made possible first by the introduction of new kinds of cloth 
and second by the existing weak state of the cloth trade. The coming of 
the refugees, therefore, might well be considered not so much unwanted 
competition as a needed shot in the economic arm. The natives had 
more chance of benefit than of injury from the refugees. 

At the very beginning, however, trouble was encountered, less from 
overt opposition of the natives than from the inherent difficulties. First, 
the reception of refugees, rich and poor, created an impossible problem 
in the care of indigents. Complaints arose over the number of foreigners 

81 Alexander Dietz, Frankfurter Handelsgeschichte, II, 31. 

82 Friedrich C. Ebrard, Die franzdsisch-reformierte Gcmeinde in Frankfurt , pp. 90, 
156 IT.; Witzel, pp. 146, 151, 153. 
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who had come bearing “only their naked lives” and nothing they could 
call their own. 83 Then many of the refugees found it only too easy to 
carry on their trade outside the gild, a practice that led directly to con¬ 
flict with the gild members. The first to express their dissatisfaction were 
the shoemakers (1555), who objected not only to work outside the gild 
but also to the sale of fremde Schuhe. In rapid succession followed pleas 
from the cabinetmakers and tailors. Impressed by these petitions, the 
council decided that all workers should enter gilds, but that the gilds 
should themselves be surety for poor refugees who could not pay entrant e 
fees. No objection was offered by the exiles to this adjustment, but they 
continued to carry on their trades independently. Since more and moie 
Dutch workers arrived, the problems were aggravated. At last, in 1556, 
the council abandoned its former friendly attitude, decided that the 
refugees were a burden, and ceased to protect them in any way from 
the opposition of the gilds and the conservative natives. 84 In a com¬ 
prehensive and temperate reply the Netherlander, after giving considera¬ 
tion to the conflicts which had arisen over ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
points, agreed that the economic regulations ought to be obeyed by all 
and that the gilds had justified authority in their trades. They on y 
requested that the gilds, in collecting the admission fees, be clement 
toward the poor and those who had children, and raised the question of 
birth and emigration certificates, which had been required formally for 
settlement in Frankfurt. Then, turning to the specific problems that had 
brought forth the protests, to the shoemakers, joiners, and tailors, tl e 
refugees explained that there were only five each of these among them, 
that they were all so poor that they could hardly make a living, and 
that three of the tailors were really only stocking makers. These, in their 
opinion, should be permitted to continue to work without entry into the 
gild; but if it were decided otherwise, then consideration should be given 
for their poverty. 

Opposition continued nevertheless, and complaints were made that 
the refugees “in den Ziinften viel JJnrichtigkeit einfiihren ” (“bring much 
injustice into the gilds”). The central point remained the problem of 
people working in the city without formal citizenship or gild member¬ 
ship. The council's dilatory attitude after 1556 defeated all attempts to 
rectify the situation. Disgusted with the ineffectiveness of the council’s 

83 Witzel, p. 147, quoting: “so war mancher artne Teufel Burger geworden der nur 
seiti nacktes Lebeu durch die Flucht gerettet hatlc und nichts seiu eigen nannte” 

84 Ibid., p. 149: “Wollt, man konnt der Fremden mit Fug loswerden "—quoting 
from the council records. 
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policy, the handicraftsmen of Frankfurt began to take direct and illegal 
action of their own accord. Confronting the refugees, they forbade them 
to pursue their trades. The council did nothing to put a stop to this 
extralegal activity and lent tacit support to the gilds. Undoubtedly the 
effects of refugee industry were not entirely beneficial to the position of 
the native workers. Although some natives were given work by the new 
industries, and old established industries were reinvigorated, certain 
natives were injured, put out of work, even reduced to a state of indi¬ 
gence and proletarianism. 85 It is little to be wondered at, then, that 
violence against the exiles broke out, even as it had in England. 

At first the foreign weavers sought for freedom to regulate their own 
affairs but under the stress of necessity later agreed to an ordinance, 
which appeared in 1559. This ordinance contained many interesting 
features, noteworthy because it was the work of the refugees themselves 
in cooperation with the authorities. The assembly of masters was yearly 
to elect five men, whose duty was inspection and judgment of quality 
of products. These five were in turn to choose two wool makers or dyers 
as assistants. The period set for learning the trade was one year. Technical 
instructions were laid down for length and breadth, quality, appearance, 
and processes. Regulations were made for search and seal, both after 
weaving and after dyeing. Rules were established for the purchase and 
use of yarn. On the other hand, certain common stipulations were lacking 
in the Frankfurt document. The location for making cloth was left free 
to the choice of the workers; the stipulations on quality and appearance 
were relatively few; no limit was placed on the amount of production; 
there were no rules for legitimacy of birth. In other cases the require¬ 
ments were reduced: The period of apprenticeship was lowered to only 
one year; the fee of one gulden four shillings for the worsted weavers 
and fourteen shillings for the combers was relatively small; no payment 
at all was demanded of apprentices; and women, wives of the weavers, 
were allowed to comb the wool. In general, then, the ordinance was 
pretty well freed from the more narrow gild spirit and represented a 
relatively modern position in economic organization. 86 

Georg Witzel has tried to find the origins of this free spirit in the 
background of the refugees in the Netherlands, largely in the work of 
Henri Pirenne. Of the forty-eight weavers who came between 1554 and 
1560 and became citizens, nineteen were from Flanders, twenty from 
Hainault, three from Artois, and two from France, with four of un- 

85 Bothc, Gescliichte der Stadt Frankfurt , p. 378. 

80 Witzel, pp. 166, 171. 
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determined origin. The fact that they were from the chief centers of new 
cloth manufacture in southern Belgium explains why the cloth ordinance 
in Frankfurt in 1559 was so different from the commonly accepted form 
of regulation. It represents the attitude and position of the vigorous and 
unhampered cloth industry as it was even then rising to prosperity in 
the southern part of the Low Countires. 

How did the industry fare under its new regulations, so favorable to 
individual initiative and advancement? Not too well. For one thing, 
there was a lack of wool yarn. For another, the new ordinance, for all 
its liberalism, required a higher fee for sealing. In the third place, dif¬ 
ficulties in marketing arose; the city was unable to absorb the greatly 
increased production. Finally, the refugee churches were closed in 1561, 
as a result mainly of ecclesiastical disputes. More profoundly than any 
of the economic and industrial troubles did the religious contentions 
fix a gulf between the aliens and the natives in the Lutheran-minded 
city. Although no doubt economic factors had much to do with the 
departure of a great number of the exiles, it is clear that the most 
important cause for the movement was the religious intolerance that 
caused the closing of the Reformed churches established by the strang¬ 
ers. 87 At this time most of the worsted weavers left the city, and many 
of those who remained chose other trades. The old cloth gild dwindled 
away until there was little of it left. 

As the century went on, the Dutch exiles who remained in Frankfurt 
continued to participate in important industries, but native opposition 
grew in persistent attack. 88 More and more restrictions were imposed, 
and they could not but be felt. In 1583 the refugees were forbidden to 
buy houses without permission from the council; in 1586 it was decreed 
that no stranger could be received into citizenship unless he married into 
a citizen's family. An excise was laid on Dutch agents because of the 
same old charge—they took bread out of the mouths of the natives 
(“den Teutschen Burgern vnd Factoren das Brot aus dem Maule zd- 
gen”) , 89 Again many refugees were forced out of the city, this time not 

87 This is testified by the Acts of the Council: "Item als der frerjiden und welsch 
halben mancherley clagen einkommen, wie sic tdglichs iiberhandt nahmen und einan 
der unterschleifjen, item dass sie alle Ding ufj dem Marckt verteuern und in der 
Ziinften viel unrichtigkeit einfuhren, sonderlich aber und das mehr ist allerley Secter 
und Kirchengebrduch, welche unserer religion and bishero gehaltener ceremonien 
ungetnass und entgegen, anrichten und treiben, auch unter ihnen selbst in glaubes 
sachen nit einig seyen, derhalben dann . . . unter der gemeinen Burgerschajt viel 
clagens und murmelns sey. . . Ibid., p. 181; cf. pp. 178, 180. 

88 Bothe, Entzvicklung, p. 233. 

80 Ibid., p. 244. 
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to Frankenthal, the haven of earlier emigrants, but rather to Hanau. By 
1599 the best industrial talent was already gone. On economic grounds, 
then, and also on religious and political grounds—the religious fear of 
the Secten, the political fear of an Vffruhr (“revolt”)—the natives 
turned against the foreigners and drove them from the city. Deeper and 
deeper sank Frankfurt into the toils of an economic crisis that culminated 
in the outbreaks known as the Fettmilchaufstand. Like Koln, the city on 
the Main had spurned, after a long period of uncertain toleration and 
dilatory limitation, the chance for prosperity that came with the 
refugees. 

It should be emphasized that in Frankfurt, where the exiles comprised 
but a small part of the population and had to make adjustments to the 
already existing economic organization, rivalry and opposition from the 
natives placed them in the position almost of rebelling against the struc¬ 
ture of economic life, based as it was on the gild system and careful 
oversight of every activity designed to protect the best interests of all—at 
least, of all who deserved to be counted. The facts that many exiles 
either could not, would not, or did not bother to acquire citizenship 
and that they persisted in carrying on their trades outside of and some¬ 
times in opposition to the gilds, in spite of efforts to stop the practice, 
led inevitably to a conception of industrial activity and economic rela¬ 
tions much more liberal and unrestricted than any attitude possible 
under the strict gild system. That the religious beliefs of the refugees, 
different from those of the natives among whom they lived, had much to 
do with the change of outlook on the part of the authorities is indubita¬ 
ble. At present the main point is the comparison of the two environ¬ 
mental situations: the minority settlement in an old established com¬ 
munity, and the separate colony composed entirely of refugees gathered 
together in a new community of their own. 

The new community is well illustrated by Hanau, today a part of the 
metropolitan area of greater Frankfurt but in the sixteenth century a 
separate locality upstream in a different political region. Reference has 
already been made to its founding as part of the diaspora of refugees in 
the Rhine valley. The outstanding fact that is of concern here is the 
Capitulation in which the terms of settlement were laid down. The core 
is Article 8. 90 Although in the beginning this article was freely inter¬ 
preted as granting a considerable degree of economic liberty, later it was 
used in a stricter and more conservative sense. At first prohibition of 

00 Quoted in Richard Frei, Die Bedeutung der niederliindischen Einwanderer, 
p. 9. 
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monopoly was enforced as a necessary complement to freedom; later this 
also was modified. Another unusual privilege was that of keeping open 
shop. The refugees had no difficulty organizing their life as they pleased. 

As in most of the other refugee communities, the cloth workers were in 
a majority. In 1604 a cloth-workers ordinance was set up, and in 1606 
a system of search and seal was instituted. In contrast to Frankfurt, 
Hanau saw the wool industry take fast root, with the making of bomba¬ 
zine, hondscot, say, and worsted stuffs. Besides these were less important 
but still significant cloths, linen and fustian or dimity. The Ordinance 
of 1605, set up for the worsted weavers, is the most important document 
for Hanau of this period. 91 Three masters were elected to oversee the 
quality of the goods. Certain requirements usually found in cloth regula¬ 
tions were absent, such as attendance at church and exhortation to a 
Christian life, testimonies as to legitimacy of birth, and certificates of 
apprenticeship and service as journeyman and masters’ papers. No limits 
were placed on the size of production; no positive stipulations as to 
quality were made, although a fault-free product was desired. For some 
of the brethren, however, this liberal system was too high an ideal. They 
asked for and obtained an order limiting the number of looms and i;i 
1628 had the number of workers in a single establishment limited to two. 
These facts are of no little significance in comparing the attitudes of 
refugees in Frankfurt and Hanau. 

Besides worsted manufacture many refugees participated in the produc¬ 
tion of grosgrain and mockado ( Trippen ). The former was introduced 
as a result of an economic crisis that afflicted Hanau in the second decade 
of the seventeenth century, caused by a decrease in population and pro¬ 
hibition of immigration of refugees. 92 In an effort to bolster the ailing 
industrial life, grosgrain workers were brought in and organized into a 
company. In this case the principle of free trade was abandoned in favor 
of a monopoly: An agreement was made between a merchant of Frank¬ 
furt and three citizens of Hanau for the exclusive trade in this cloth for 
a period of eighteen years. The mockado weavers were also regulated. 
The silk weavers brought to Hanau the typical Netherlandish form of 
putting out materials to household craftsmen, particularly lacemakers. 
Although some of these silk workers were in the town from the begin- 

01 Ibid., pp. 20-22, 23; Lorenz Caspari, Entwicklung des Hanaucr Edelmctallge- 
werbes, p. 28. On the overseers the ordinance read: “zu dem endt, dass sie fleissig vnd 
trewlich alle vnd jedc Sergen - oder Hunskottem vnd Rayen besichtigen sollen, ob 
dieselben trewlich vnd aujjrichtig gemacht sein." 

02 Caspari, pp. 29 f„ 32 ff. 
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ning, the first notices of their activity come from 1602. An abundant 
supply of water and relatively unhampered conditions ensured prosperity, 
especially, again, in lace. A large number of lacemakers settled in Hanau, 
but not until 1625 were they given an ordinance, which, although most 
of the workers were Dutch, was quite gild spirited. This may be explained 
partly by the gradual influx of natives with conservative ideas into the 
new town, but it is also very likely that the fact that in this town the 
refugees were not in conflict with a native majority had much to do with 
the acquiescence of the Dutch in the gild system. 

Of the other trades beer brewing and working in precious metals were 
well represented. 93 In the third decade of the seventeenth century tobacco 
culture was introduced. Important were the goldsmiths, for they gave 
Hanau a name famous in this art. There were at least four in 1597, eight 
in 1600, twenty-seven in 1608, and thirty-three in 1613. In the Netherlands 
the goldsmiths were not organized into a gild, and, although two edicts 
of Charles V had limited current abuses, freedom of activity prevailed. 
But at Hanau, in the Ordinances of 1610, the spirit was quite definitely 
that of the gilds. Wardens were appointed and regulations were made on 
apprenticeship and service as journeyman, the period of learning being 
set at four years, besides a six-weeks probationary period. Specific re¬ 
quirements were made for qualification as master. These regulations 
were less free than the average. 

Thus, in summary, the freedom from governmental control enjoyed 
by the refugees in Hanau was considerable; considerable also was the 
freedom given in industrial activity within the town. Nevertheless, a 
gild system did develop, loose in some trades, strict in others, but almost 
always present. There is no question that the refugees themselves wanted 
such regulation, for one hears nothing of artisans persistently working 
outside of the gild organization. A perceptible contrast is presented to 
the situation in Frankfurt, where many of the small minority of refugees 
refused to align themselves with the gild structure set up by the large 
majority of natives. It would appear, therefore, that the distaste shown 
by some refugees for economic controls derives not so much from their 
position as refugees as from their situation as a minority under domina¬ 
tion by a majority of natives. Sir William Petty, who is quoted at the head 
of this chapter, would thus be proved correct. 

In the case of Frankenthal our information is very unsatisfactory, but 
it shows numerous points of similarity with Hanau. It was the earliest 

03 Frei, pp. 39, 41-42, 50-54; Caspari, pp. 39, 40, 47 ff., 58, 60. 
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of the new-foundecl refugee communities. 94 The weaving of say and 
grosgrain was carried on here under Frederick III. The saymakers were 
organized and given an ordinance in 1582, and in 1590, along with the 
grosgrain weavers, they received a Saien- and Grobgrilnordnung . 95 Silk 
trades were represented by velvet and silk weavers. The Dutch type of 
industry and organization was brought directly to Frankenthal. Gold¬ 
smiths are mentioned in the record books of 1593 and 1597, and in 
1596 they obtained an ordinance. 96 It is not known whether the eco¬ 
nomic system at Frankenthal followed the lines of development that were 
described in the case of Hanau, or to what extent its organization was 
influenced by the new German environment on the one hand and by the 
Dutch origin on the other. According to Eberhard Gothein, however, no 
such policy of economic freedom as found favor among refugees settled 
as a minority in cities controlled by natives had a place in the economic 
attitude of Frankenthal. 97 In this tow r n the refugees, dominating eco¬ 
nomic life, chose voluntarily a system of gild and regulation that would 
have been strongly opposed by exiles living in cities where a majority of 
natives dominated affairs. 

Throughout this section a contrast between Frankfurt on the one hand 
and Flanau and Frankenthal on the other has been drawn. Only in Ger¬ 
many can this contrast be seen clearly, because elsewhere almost all of the 
settlements were of the one kind only, namely, minority groups in es¬ 
tablished centers. But the rural colonies planted in Prussia cannot be 
used in the working out of this scheme, though they were also neu- 
begriindetj because they remained rural in character, included a sizable 
proportion of Mennonites, and did not develop industrial potential. In 
the Rhineland, then, lies the interesting division of refugee colon es 
into the two types. No clear-cut differentiation of course is possible, since 
other variables entered to affect given situations. Nevertheless, as has 

04 Source materials in Adolf von den Velden, ed., Das Kirchenbuch der franzosis- 
chen rejormierten Gemeinde, give: members, 1578, pp. 4-7; deaths, 1580-94, pp. 8- 8; 
marriages, pp. 19-29. Von den Velden’s Registres de VFglise Rdformee Nderlandaise, II, 
1-45, gives marriages in the Dutch church. History of the town is in J. Wille, Stadt und 
Fcstung Frankenthal. F. W. Cuno, “Frankenthal," DHVG5/., Ill 3 , is taken directly from 
Wille. 

05 Wille, pp. 21 ff.; Witzel, p. 173. 

00 Paul Ladewig, “Pfiilzer Goldschmicdereclinungen des 16. Jahrhundcrts," Ztit- 
sclxrift fiir die Gcschichte des Oberrheins , N.F. IV (1889), 507. 

07 Eberhard Gothein, “Mannheim im ersten Jahrhundert seines Bestchcns," Z< it- 
schrift fiir die Geschichte des Oberrheins, XLI (1889), 131: “Das Prinzip der freien 
wirtschaftlichen Beivcgung, als dessen Triiger die welschen Fliichtlinge schon damils 
oft in den alten Reichstdden erschiencn, wo sie sich als ein Kcil in das alte Biirgertvrru 
einschoben, hat hier keine Geltung, wo sie in geschlossener Reihe sassen ” 
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been shown, a valid contrast can be drawn. Rivalry and conflict with an 
established gild that tended to subject the exiles to unwanted regulation 
resulted in a more revolutionary attitude toward economic tradition, 
while freedom to develop in a closed community, without the domination 
of a native majority, led in some degree at least to a reaffirmation and 
reinstitution of the traditional outlooks. In other words, here is an ex¬ 
ample of the influence on economic attitudes exercised by the subjection 
of a minority to the will of a majority. Whatever system is supported by 
the majority, or by those in possession of authority and power, if it acts 
to the detriment of the minority, the latter will inevitably become 
revolutionary and do everything it can to overcome that system. In the 
case of the refugees, they were a minority in cities like Frankfurt and 
Hamburg, forced to adapt themselves to an organization the control 
of which lay in the hands of the natives. Pursuit of trades outside of the 
gilds and demands for economic freedom therefore characterized the 
stance of refugees in that situation. When, on the other hand, they were 
allowed to found a new town and become a closed community unto 
themselves, revolutionary tendencies did not develop. 


E. Switzerland 

In Switzerland the outstanding variation was the establishment of 
important colonies of Italian Protestants, not to mention the great mi¬ 
gration of French refugees to the entrepot, Geneva. Many characteristics 
were common to all settlements in Switzerland as well as elsewhere. Hence 
our main concern in this section is with features peculiar to the little 
mountain state. Those which were shared with England and Germany 
are covered only briefly. 

The legal status was much the same as in Germany, since the indi¬ 
vidual cities made separate agreements with the groups of foreigners 
who sought admittance. Arrangements were always made with the coun¬ 
cil of each of the towns and cantons. The question of citizenship, how¬ 
ever, assumed larger significance. When some refugees asked to be ad¬ 
mitted and settled in Zurich in 1558, the Great Council decided to treat 
them in the spirit of Christian love, but none was to be made citizen. 
This decision automatically entailed certain restrictions: Foreigners were 
forbidden to buy houses, or to take up new trades, or to follow more than 
one trade without special consent of the magistrates. 98 In most cases the 

98 Ferdinand Meyer, Die evangelische Gemeinde in Locarno , II, 154. 
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rights of native citizens were jealously guarded against any encroachment 
on the part of mere residents. When, as the result of an opposite policy 
in Geneva, large numbers of French refugees were admitted to the rights 
of bourgeoisie, the threat—and finally the actuality—of domination of 
the city’s ecclesiastical and political organization by “foreigners” led to 
vigorous complaints and violent uprisings on the part of the native 
citizens. At Basel, where the magistrates generally maintained a dignified 
reserve, aliens were received into the bourgeoisie only on the basis of 
their potential value to the community. Wealthy merchants were wel¬ 
comed, but poor workmen had little to hope for." The gulf between 
citizens and residents was extraordinarily deep because citizenship was a 
prerequisite for participation in not only civic but also economic ac¬ 
tivities. 

The Council at Basel held it as its first duty to protect and advance the 
established citizenry, and to do this in the narrow gild spirit that at this time 
prevailed. . . . The result was that within the walls of Basel only the most 
privileged families found a reception; while Zurich, Bern, and the Vaud were 
flooded with poor workers and even unskilled laborers, Basel on the other hand 
was one of the most popular points of assembly for rich and educated refugees, 
for the choicest society among the strangers . 100 

Between 1565 and about 1596 relative generosity prevailed at Basel, 
especially after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. But from the end of tiie 
century until the Thirty Years’ War a reaction took place. 

One of the great contributions of Italy to Switzerland was the art of 
making fine cloth, especially silk. The Italian exiles, driven from Locarno 
to Zurich, and finally to Basel, brought with them the new silk industry 
and the culture of the mulberry tree. As early as 1565 Vangelista Zanino 
had set on foot in Zurich an enterprise for the planting of mulberry 
trees and the making of silk. 101 His comprehensive plan included also 
the raising of silkworms, the construction of a mill, the weaving of bom¬ 
bazine, and the dyeing of cloth with materials he planned to grow. To 
these proposals the Council gave its consent, and even helped by pro¬ 
viding a house and a meadow for the cultivation of his mulberry tree's. 
At Basel, whither many of the Zurich exiles came when regulation there 
became too strict, an even greater florescence of the cloth industry re- 

00 Traugott Geering, Handel und Industrie der Stadt Basel, pp. 445-47. On Geneva, 
see Monter, Calvin’s Geneva, ch. 7. 

100 Ibid., p. 447. 

101 Meyer, II, 281, and App. XXXII, pp. 403-5. On Zanino sec also Morikofer, 
pp. 43 f. 
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suited. In 1569 Marco Perez laid before the council an ambitious project 
for the manufacture of cloth, but nothing was done about it at the 
time. 102 

Among the most famous of the Italian refugee families at Basel was 
that of the Pellizari, who had been scattered all over Lombardy, were 
citizens in several cities, and were considered among the nobility, al¬ 
though there existed no proof of it. A couple of the members of this 
family came to Basel in 1573 and more arrived a year later, dealers in 
and dyers and weavers of silk and velvet. First they undertook a large 
business trading in silk yarn, but also they established an enterprise in 
silk dyeing. Among the many Locarnese engaged in the same kind of 
activity the Pellizari differed not so much in the quality of their work as 
in the quantity of production and the magnitude of their commerce in 
silk. When they started business in 1575, they had fifteen workmen, 
mostly Italians and Savoyards; in the next eight years they took on 
fifteen more—a total very large for productive enterprise at the time. 
Netherlanders who were proficient in weaving velvet and dyeing silk 
were also employed by these enterprising businessmen. 

Alongside the important traffic in velvet and silk arose the lace in¬ 
dustry brought by Huguenot refugees, of more permanent duration 
than the projects of the Locarnese. It started with Antoine (de) Les- 
cailles, from Bar-le-Duc in Lorraine, who arrived in 1573. Combining 
manufacturing with trading, he joined the gild called the Sajronzunft 
in 1577, opened a shop for silk goods, and later entered the Schliisselzunft. 
Unfortunately he became involved in theological disputes and was ban¬ 
ished in 1592. 103 One of his workmen, however, Christian Huart by 
name, carried on the business, and one of the third generation carried 
on after him. There were also weavers and dyers of wool, and linen 
workers, and makers of hats and berets. 

The wealth of the refugees is not known in any great detail, nor is it 
known whether those who were richer came into exile as people of means 
or obtained their possessions after they arrived. Many were wealthy mer¬ 
chants, whose flourishing trade, especially in cloth goods, brought them 
large incomes. Others bought grain on the Zurich market, exported it to 
Italy, obtained Italian products in return, and sold them cheaply in 
Zurich to their own great profit. Some left huge estates behind, as, for 
example, David de Busanton from Hainault, who gave one thousand 
crowns to the poor of Strasbourg and a similar sum to the poor of 

102 Gccring, pp. 467-68. 

102 Ibid., pp. 483 ff. 
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Geneva. 104 The Italians who came to Geneva were for the most part of 
the upper classes and thus had respectable resources when they arrived. 105 
Some of them made large contributions to the new college in which 
Calvin was the chief figure. These richer strangers, however, were not 
in the majority, and the influx of more refugees created a serious prob¬ 
lem. 106 Apparently there was much to be desired in the financial ad¬ 
ministration of the refugee colonies in Switzerland, especially at Zurich. 

In the administration of poor relief the Swiss refugees were not behind 
their fellows in England and Germany. At Zurich the church bought a 
fishing net for Stefano Pebbia and supported him in other ways. It 
assisted individuals in bringing together their scattered families. The son 
of one Filippo Appiano was sent to Locarno to recover from an illness; 
the lame Rosalina went to Baden for a cure at the behest of the church; 
the widow of the “unfortunate Nicolao” was sent money, and her son 
was brought to Zurich for training in a trade. 107 Transient refugees 
found never-failing hospitality among the exiles in Zurich and most of 
the other centers. Help was even extended to the ministers driven from 
the small refugee community in Heidelberg. 108 Regularly the Swiss 
people through both government and church gave assistance to needy 
refugee groups. 

One of the most interesting features of the economic history of the 
sixteenth century was the transformation of Switzerland from a medieval 
holdover in danger of becoming fast-bound by a narrow gild system into 
one of the chief commercial and industrial centers of Europe. And one 
of the most fascinating problems of the religious history of that century 
is the relation of the Swiss Reformation to that transformation. The two 
changes occurred at the same time in the same places. Is it possible that 
mutual influences were not present? And the environment in which they 
were most closely connected was the refugee colonies. 

104 Gautier, Histoire de Geneve, III, 230. 

105 Morikofer, p. 69; Monter, Calvin’s Geneva. 

100 As Theodore de B6ze wrote to Bullinger on 20 Nov. 1568: “The number of 
necessitous is large, and we have among them many students to whom we are not 
able to give all the assistance desirable.” Morikofer, p. 92, quoting from the letter in 
French translation. Cf. Meyer, II, 35. 

107 Meyer, II, 31. In some cases the magistrates helped, as, for example, in 1555, 
when the Rat recorded: “Mine herren jst angelangt, das der vischer vnnd anndere 
von Luggarus grossen hunger vnnd mangel lyden miissind, desshalben jr beuelch das 
die herren vfluger jm allmusseti denselben hilff thus vnd darzu gwalt haben sollind ." 
Cf. p. 32, where Meyer quotes the Italian refugee church records on poor relief. 

108 Ibid., p. 34: The church entry reads: “20. Oct. 1577: s’e rnesso tie la colieta fatta 
ne la chiese per li ministri scacciati da Heidelberga dal nuovo Principe, 2 sol.” Tiie 
“new prince” was Ludwig VI. 
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At the beginning of the century Swiss economy was definitely backward. 
In the second half, however, it developed a new base rapidly. 109 One 
result was the rise of a sort of hybrid industrial organization, which may 
be called Zunftkapitalismus —capitalism adapted to the form of the gild 
system. The old frame was provided by the Swiss cities; the new spirit 
was brought by the refugees. One may generalize to include at least the 
Protestant portions of Switzerland in the judgment made by one scholar 
on Zurich: “With the immigration of the Locarnese begins the epoch of 
economic prosperity in Zurich/’ 110 The French refugees, coming from 
southern and central France, had a system of small industry, a domestic 
system using the putting-out technique. But in Italy already had arisen 
a more ambitious kind of structure, involving larger units, factories, and 
localized production. Most spectacular in the cloth industry, it included 
not only weavers but also spinners, throwers, and dyers. The degree of 
development varied, of course, in each city: Very little activity was found 
in Bern; Zurich was deeply influenced by the Locarnese but spewed them 
out finally; at Basel, where the Italians went after leaving Zurich, new 
directions were noteworthy and significant. Geneva, influenced most by 
the French exiles, rose to prominence through the flourishing printing 
trade and the special art of watch and clock making. The industrial 
development of Geneva was not solely attributable to the influx of 
refugees, but they had a powerful impulse. 

One is not surprised to discover conflict involving the strangers, es¬ 
pecially at Zurich, where the leaders as well as the people lacked the 
zeal and enterprising spirit necessary for the new capitalism. That city 
had in 1546 forbidden citizenship to anyone born outside the cantons, 
and this restriction was applied to the Locarnese. Various limitations 
were placed on their activity: They were forbidden to engage in trades 
already filled by natives; they were directed to produce for wholesale 
only. The authorities were especially concerned over the development of 
large-scale production such as the enterprises of Pariso Appiano and 
Vangelista Zanino. Thus the Velvet Weavers’ Ordinance of 1568 speci¬ 
fied that only formally trained Locarnese weavers should be allowed to 
work, that no more than four looms should be permitted in each estab¬ 
lishment, and that regular periods for apprenticeship and journeyman 
be observed. By means of this ordinance the city enforced strict rules 
against liberal tendencies. Disgusted and discouraged, most of the active 

100 Hans Nabholz et al., Geschichte der Schweiz, I, 317 f. 

110 J. Maliniak, Die Entstehung der Exportindustrie und des Unternehmcrstartdcs 
in Zurich im XVI. und XVII. Jahrhundert (Zurich and Leipzig, 1913), p. 61. 
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Locarnese left Zurich and went to Basel, where they obtained freer 
conditions. 

All was not peaceful in Basel either, however. The petty bourgeoiiie 
saw in the refugees a threat to themselves and sought to obtain protective 
laws. 111 Only in exceptional cases were refugees allowed to occupy 
private houses; they were expected to lodge with natives. Social rivalry 
played a part in the economic stress also. Many of the refugees had risen 
rapidly to positions of wealth and influence and wanted to acquire the 
appropriate accouterments. On the other hand, many of the workers, 
both alien and native, fell into the status of permanent wage earner, 
unable to rise to masterhood. 

In Switzerland therefore, as in Germany and England, the role of 
the refugees in society spread in complex patterns far beyond the ecclesias¬ 
tical and doctrinal levels. The participants encountered varying degrees 
of competition and opposition from local citizens who felt threatened 
by the newcomers. Yet in the end those countries which not only gave 
shelter to the refugees but encouraged them to build a new life and 
engage in various forms of economic activity benefited the whole popula¬ 
tion. This was, of course, a difficult lesson to learn. Judging from the 
treatment meted out to refugees in the twentieth century, it has not \et 
been learned. 


F. The Social Impact of the Religious Refugees 

The case studies of England, Germany, and Switzerland provide a 
basis for some general judgments on the Reformation refugees as a social 
force in the sixteenth century. Among the most comprehensive evalua¬ 
tions are those of Schelven, Gerring, and Witzel, all of whom have at¬ 
tributed wide significance. 112 While Schelven has given equal importance 
to the refugee activity in England and Germany, and Geering to that n 
Germany and Switzerland, Witzel insists that the influence is less for 
Germany than for the other regions. It is not likely that Witzel's general¬ 
ization here is any more accurate than that of the others, because of the 
heterogeneous organization of the Empire. His own conclusion on the 
specific case of Frankfurt attributes no little significance to the Nether- 

111 L. A. Burckhardt, “Die franzosischen Religionsfliichtlinge in Basel,” Beitriige 
zur valerlandischen Geschichte, VII (I860), 319-20. 

112 A. A. van Schelven, “Zur Biographie und Theologie des Val<hand Poullain,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLVII (1928), 228; Geering, p. 440; Witzel, pp. 118, 
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landish group in that city; and other cities like Hamburg, Wesel, and 
Koln underwent something approaching an industrial transformation. 
Thus, locally, the consequences were of considerable moment. On Ger¬ 
many as a whole the refugees probably had less effect than on England 
and Switzerland. Again a strong economic force was frustrated and lost 
in the governmental morass created by the political ineptitude of the 
German rulers. The situation that made possible the survival and spread 
of the Reformation defeated and localized the economic current. 

English historians have been generous in crediting the Dutch and 
Walloon refugees who found a haven in the Isles with substantial con¬ 
tributions to industrial life. No less an authority than Ephraim Lipson 
writes the following bold judgment in his Economic History of England: 
“The most important event in the industrial history of the sixteenth 
century was the coming of the Dutch and Walloon immigrants, who 
established a new brand of the woollen industry, the manufacturing of 
the finer fabrics known as the ‘new drapery/ " With equal vigor George 
Unwin expresses the opinion that “there can be no doubt that the alien 
immigrant of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries supplied the main 
factor in an industrial renaissance which had as much importance for 
the economic development of England as the literary and artistic renais¬ 
sance had for its intellectual development/' 113 A broad and intensive 
study of the activity and life of the refugees would corroborate these 
conclusions. 

In Germany the general influence varied from place to place. A vigor¬ 
ous economic advance occurred at Emden after the middle of the century, 
and at Wesel all the crafts felt the presence of the exiles. The Saxon 
Voigtland owed much of its industry to the foreigners and their zeal for 
work, and their importance for Hamburg is clear. Although many of the 
German industries were influenced to some extent, none was more pro¬ 
foundly affected than the textile trades. Both directly, through the pres¬ 
ence of the refugees and their clothmaking business, and indirectly, 
through the effects on native industry itself, a revolution in the German 
textile trade happened that worked almost as great a transformation 
there as in England. In many places the wool trade was the beneficiary, 
developing with “almost unbelievable rapidity." 114 And the significance 
of the velvet craft of the Locarnese exiles for the cities of Zurich and 

113 Lipson, Economic History, I, 494, and History of the Woolen and Worsted 
Industries, p. 21; Unwin, Guilds and Companies of London, p. 246. 

114 Bruno Hildebrand, “Zur Geschichte der deutschen Woolenindustrie,” Jahrbiicher 
fiir Nationalokonmie und Statistih, VI (1866), 229. 
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Basel can scarcely be exaggerated. 115 Indeed, Switzerland was affected 
most profoundly by both the Italians and the French who came to ive 
there. As one scholar puts it, “The refugee movement is for Switzerland 
a highly significant socio-cultural development” (“ Die Rcfugiantenbewe- 
gung ist eine fiir die Scluvciz hochbedeutsame kulturgcschichtliche Er- 
scheinung’) . 116 

There remains to be discussed a most important influence of the 
refugees: effect on the economic system itself. How was the organization 
of industry altered? To what extent were the fundamental principles on 
which the existing system rested transformed? Finally, what of the rela¬ 
tion of these forces to the rise of the new economic system and social 
pattern which became known as capitalism? The core of the subject is the 
fate of the gild organization and spirit, which various forces were under¬ 
mining. Although these forces were multiple, the refugees played a large 
part. They were instrumental in bringing to England a nationalizat ion 
of economy that spelled the end of the outmoded town economy sup¬ 
ported by conservative elements. Around London the refugees set up 
shop five or six miles outside the city limits, thus avoiding the gild re¬ 
strictions. A great migration of industry took place from urban to rural 
areas, and products made in the provinces found a market in London. 
The way was prepared for large-scale enterprises that led directly to the 
capitalistic organization of modern times. Although no one, of course, 
would maintain that the exiles were solely responsible for these tre¬ 
mendous events, still they helped in the disintegration of the traditional 
static forms. 

Especially significant was their relation to the gild organization. Al¬ 
though Germany did not experience a process of nationalization, :he 
power of the gilds did decline. At Wesel the situation was rather compli¬ 
cated, since the refugees acted both as gild supporters and as gild de¬ 
stroyers. It would seem that something like the following occurred there: 
The refugees, accustomed to a mild gild system, arrived at a time when 
the old commercial aristocracy of the city, opponents of any system that 
would strengthen industrial as opposed to commercial interests, was 
overthrown and a more democratic government introduced. The new 
government favored gilds as a weapon of defense for industry and thus 
went beyond the liberal gild spirit of the refugees to establish rigid 

116 Ernst Gagliardi, Geschichte dcr Schweiz von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenuart, 
II, 635 f.; Nabholz, I, 464. 

110 Nabholz, I, 462. 
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institutions for strict regulation. Against this latter tendency the strangers 
reacted and became a force for liberal economic organization. 

At Frankfurt, Hamburg, and Aachen, among other places, the position 
of the exiles was clearer. They definitely opposed regulation by the gilds 
and in many cases either legally or not carried on their trades outside 
of them. Their new trades, if organized into gilds at all, were marked by 
a liberal spirit entirely at odds with traditional attitudes. Regulations 
were fewer and less severe, sometimes notable for important omissions. 
Freedom was given for practically unlimited growth and innovation. 
In numerous instances strangers ignored the gilds and worked inde¬ 
pendently for themselves, in spite of the bitter complaints of the natives. 
In Switzerland the influence of the refugees in the breakdown of the gilds 
was combined with wider contributions to the whole economic history 
of the country. 

Statements regarding the impact of religious refugees in this period 
must be qualified by recognition that not all aliens were refugees, let 
alone religious refugees. Some individuals had come voluntarily for 
economic reasons of their own. Thus it is impossible to determine sta¬ 
tistically the exact degree to which religious refugees participated in the 
activities which involved all kinds of aliens. Nevertheless, the large num¬ 
bers who fled during the Reformation for conscience' sake would suggest 
a rather large participation. 

Finally, this is not the place in which to engage in a discussion of the 
validity of the so-called Weber thesis, which would establish lines of 
influence between the Calvinist ethic and the spirit of capitalism. 117 
Indubitably such connection exists. But the controversies have raised 
so many problems that further analysis here would be rather fruitless. 

For over two-thirds of a century the thesis set forth by Max Weber in 
his The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904) has been 
vociferously debated. The long controversy has recently been reexamined 
by Winthrop Hudson, 118 who concludes that much of the evidence 
cited in favor of the Calvinist ethic as a causal factor in the rise of a 
capitalist spirit is coincidental. Although the Calvinist virtues encouraged 
an outlook favorable to capitalist development, the relation was that of 
pretext rather than cause. This interpretation is by no means universally 

117 See the discussion in Norwood, Reformatioti Refugees as an Economic Force, 
last chapter. This chapter, along with most writings on the subject, stands in con¬ 
siderable need of revision. 

118 Winthrop Hudson, “The Weber Thesis Reexamined,” Church History, XXX 
(1961), 88-99, with comment by Leo Strauss, pp. 100-102. 
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accepted, and the energy released by the original thesis is not yet ex¬ 
hausted. In the context of this history it may be pointed out that the 
experience of exile for conscience’ sake engenders a fierce vigor and 
resilience which is very useful not only for survival but for economic and 
social advancement. A significant proportion of the Calvinists under dis¬ 
cussion played that very role of religious refugees. 

Suffice it to say that the religious refugees of whom we have been 
writing worked as a loosening and opening-up force in the social and 
economic areas of sixteenth-century life, in the same way that they par¬ 
ticipated in the revolutions of Renaissance and Reformation. Whether 
they were ultimately assimilated in a social melting pot or remained as 
separate enclaves in society, they did not fail to make their mark. Nor 
did the new societies in which they took root fail to make their own 
mark in turn. 


Chapter 15 
Roman Catholics 

And Christe wolde his churche to be 
none other, then a heuenly people in 
erthe, as here as myghte be after the 
maner of them that are in heuen, euer 
labouring 8c making haast to go thyther, 
and all ways hauyng tlieyre mynde there¬ 
on. 

Erasmus, Bellum Erasmi 
(sixteenth-century English translation) 

In many ways very similar to the Protestant Marian exiles were the 
Roman Catholics who fled England in the time of Henry VIII and 
especially Elizabeth. Roman Catholic historians have been much con¬ 
cerned, understandably, to restore the reputation of these victims of 
Protestant policy. 1 John Foxe did his work well indeed, insofar as his 
presuppositions in glorifying the Protestant martyrs of Mary and ma¬ 
ligning the Catholic partisans under Elizabeth were accepted. Peter 
Guilday protests that “we have grown so accustomed to eulogies of the 
Huguenot exiles and condemnations of the lack of patriotism shown by 
English Catholics, that any readjustment of our ideas on the question 
seems well nigh hopeless." Philip Hughes throughout his exhaustive 
study of the English Reformation glorifies the Catholic martyrs almost 
as uncritically as Foxe did his Protestant heroes. Certainly little grace has 

1 See Peter Guilday, English Catholic Refugees on the Continent 1558-1795, esp. 
pp. xv, xviii; Philip Hughes, Reformation in England, passim. These are both valuable 
interpretations. 
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been demonstrated on either side in acknowledgment of the universal 
adherence of men of almost all persuasions in the sixteenth century to 
the intolerance which was endemic. Nothing is accomplished by ex¬ 
changing Mary and Elizabeth in the roles of St. Joan and Jezebel. 

More profitable is consideration of the similarities and differences be¬ 
tween the Catholic and Protestant English refugees, who acted like op¬ 
posing teams alternating in possession of the ball. Whatever else may be 
said of them, they were indubitably English all, whether in Spain or 
Frankfurt, Rome or Geneva. 

A. Early Beginnings 

When King Henry VIII broke with Rome, Catholics as well as Prot¬ 
estants had some difficulty in adjusting to the unpredictable vagaries of 
this strongly opinionated ruler. The same man who authored—at least 
to some extent—the Defense of the Seven Sacraments sent Fisher and 
More to the scaffold. With grand impartiality Henry executed for heresy 
“Anabaptists” and friars. If Roman Catholics choked over the Act of 
Supremacy, Protestants shuddered at the Six Articles Act. About the time 
of his death William Tyndale had increasing, though not very dose, 
company among the assorted monks and nuns left without a place in 
which to exercise their vocation by the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Already the king had done away with the nun of Kent, Elizabeth Barton, 
oddly paired with the famous Bishop Fisher and Chancellor Thomas 
More. 2 

In 1532 and 1533 the regime moved inexorably toward the rejec ion 
of papal and the establishment of the royal authority. Such was the 
spiritual climate and such was the prestige of the king that the change 
was accomplished with relatively little overt opposition. Hughes, a Ro¬ 
man Catholic historian, avers that the submission was almost complete, 
and that the clergy “are unmistakably conscious that they are renouncing 
a specific religious belief.” 3 Since neither clergy not people at this time 
expressed outward resistance, no sizable refugee movement arose. 
Throughout the Tudor period the people in general showed no dis- 

2 The most exhaustive study of the English Catholic martyrs is the work of a 
Jesuit scholar, Joseph Spillman: Die englischen Martyrer xinter Heinrich VIII, Die 
englisclien Martyrer unter Elisabeth bis 15S3, and Die Blutzeugen der letzten zwanzig 
Jahrcn Elisabeths, 1584-1603. These books are singularly unhelpful in the area of this 
refugee history because Spillmann was single-mindcdly interested in presenting an 
English Catholic martyrology. On Barton see Spillmann, Heinrich VIII, pp. 27 if. 

3 Hughes, I, 271-72. 
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position to emigrate. Occasional outbreaks in the form of “risings’' dis¬ 
turbed the peace, but very few persons considered leaving the homeland. 
Perhaps for Englishmen there was no place to go. 

In the case of special groups, however, some migration occurred. The 
monks, for example, were dispossessed during the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the late 1530’s. In 1536 began the abolition of the smaller 
religious houses, whose revenues, as the report had it, were being “wasted 
for increase and maintenance of sin.” 4 The government planned to 
provide minimal care for the religious who were deprived of their voca¬ 
tions. Priors were to receive pensions; priests were offered positions in the 
secular priesthood; the rest could transfer to the larger houses, which 
were not yet due for dissolution. Perhaps 1,500 persons were involved in 
these changes. Some decided to leave the country, and a small emigration 
to the Continent resulted. After 291 smaller houses were abolished, the 
next move was against the remaining larger houses, about 183 of them. 
Between 1537 and 1540 these were systematically dissolved and despoiled. 

The great Carthusian houses went along with the rest. Many monks 
died, while others escaped to the Continent. A few Carthusians, under 
Dom Maurice Chauncy, found refuge at the Carthusian monastery of 
Val-de-Grace, at Bruges. 5 They were still together and ready to return 
when Mary ascended the throne. But the numbers involved in all these 
operations were quite small. Only nineteen came back to England. The 
same Carthusians emigrated once again in 1559 under the auspices of the 
Spanish ambassador. 

Such was the story of Catholic refugee movements in the time of Henry 
—small, isolated, and pathetic. Some went to Ireland or Scotland, which 
at least permitted them to remain in the British Isles. Others, especially 
university men, went on to educational centers like Paris, Salamanca, 
Bologna, Padua, and Louvain, especially the latter. 6 

Thus the migration of Roman Catholics under Henry VIII was quite 
different from Protestant migrations like those which moved thousands 
from France and the Netherlands to England. Almost no common people, 
farmers or artisans, were involved. The personnel were priests, monks, 
students, and educators, along with a few aristocrats who decided to act 
prudently. Although a slight cultural and educational effect might be 
discerned, this refugee movement had almost no impact on the lands of 
refuge. It was too small, and the persons involved were too select. More- 

4 Ibid., p. 293. 

6 Guilday, p. 42. 

8 Ibid., p. xv. 
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over, they all intended to return home at the earliest possible moment— 
which meant the time of Mary. “The remarkable thing is that, although 
the Belgian exile in England has left an impress on that country which 
can never be effaced, one would search in vain in the histories of Belgium 
for any indication of a like effect from the English Catholics.” 7 
The reign of Edward VI was an intermission in which large numbers 
of Protestant refugees flowed to England, but the relative absence of 
persecution allowed Roman Catholics to remain quiescent if not happy. 
Mary’s return brought that startling reversal of fortunes in which two 
refugee movements crossed paths—the Protestants, particularly the for¬ 
eign refugees, going once more to the Continent and the Catholics re¬ 
turning home. The stage was being set for the long and crucial reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I. 


B. The Elizabethan Settlement 

Whatever Elizabeth’s religious faith may have been, her political po .icy 
was clear enough: to provide a basis on which the English people could 
be united in their struggle for existence in the presence of hostile Catholic 
powers on the other side of the Channel. In this she succeeded, at the 
cost of clarity and precision of definition in the realm of religion. By a 
typically English series of compromises and arrangements an ecclesiastical 
establishment emerged which permitted most citizens to remain within 
the national church without too great damage of conscience. The leeway 
provided did not exist at the point of original decision: One perforce 
chose conformity to the establishment or took the consequences. But 
within the establishment ample room was provided for diversity of view. 
The bosom of Anglicanism is a commodious bosom, including both Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant elements. Puritans and Anglo-Catholics, deists and 
evangelicals have found a place (sometimes an uncomfortable one) in die 
established church. Only nonjuring Roman Catholics and radical re¬ 
formers could not adjust and were left out. As a result most Englishmen 
acquiesced, although with a notable lack of enthusiasm, in the Set de¬ 
ment. 

The question of persecution always rises in discussion of the vagaries 
of religious policy from one Tudor to another. One plain fact is that 
Mary crowded her numerous executions into five years. Elizabeth 1 ad 
almost a half-century. During the first ten years—twice as long as Maiy’s 

7 Ibid., p. xx. 
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whole reign—there was almost no persecution, except deprivation of 
clergy who refused to accept the Settlement, There were no executions. 
The penal legislation of the 1570's followed the bull of excommunication 
of the queen, which also relieved subjects of any obedience to their own 
ruler. The application of the death penalty for recusancy expanded in 
the 1580's as the political and military tensions rose. Never at any time 
was there an Inquisition. Never at any time did the government attempt 
to take children from their Catholic parents to be raised as Protestants. 
The persecution when it came ran parallel with the threat to English 
freedom and independence and rose to its height in the year of the 
Armada. 8 The chief motivation behind these executions was the safety 
of the realm, not maintenance of true belief. Roman Catholicism was 
identified, rightly or wrongly, with treason. Even so, Elizabeth's total in 
forty-five years did not exceed Mary's in five. Elizabeth undoubtedly 
would have been content to leave matters as they had developed during 
the first decade, when an “extraordinary leniency" prevailed. 9 Only with 
the outside shocks provided by the papal excommunication and deposi¬ 
tion of 1570, the Jesuit mission of 1580, and the Armada of 1588 was the 
government obliged to take sterner measures. If these measures took the 
form of hangings and quarterings, that is a judgment upon the Christian 
spirit of the sixteenth century, not upon Elizabeth—or Mary. 

Because of the accommodating vagueness of the Settlement and the 
virtual absence of persecution in the first decade there was little overt 
opposition to the new plan of faith. 10 The opposition represented by 
Richard Allen and his Douai College and by the Jesuit mission of Cam¬ 
pion and Persons came much later. 

The first movements into exile, however, began soon after Elizabeth's 
accession. 11 They consisted almost entirely of priests and monks. The 
authorities were very reluctant to release these objectors for emigration 
and very strict in granting passports. The Elizabethan government 
wavered between expelling recalcitrants and preventing their departure, 
a policy closely comparable to that taken by Catholic authorities upon 
many occasions with regard to their Protestant subjects. Hence most of 
those who left, left illegally. The Spanish ambassador, who succeeded in 
obtaining a few passports, reported how difficult it was to get them: 
“Dan con mucha difficuldad licencia a algunos catholicos que se quieren 

8 See for statistics A. L. Rowse, England of Elizabeth, p. 445. 

& Ibid,, p. 439; cf. pp. 390, 398-99. 

10 Cf. Hughes, III, 38, for a Roman Catholic judgment. 

11 Guilday, p. 3. 
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salir del reyno.” 12 Among those who left the country were Catholic 
students from Oxford and Cambridge. English students for a long time 
had had little colonies in Continental universities like Padua, Paris, and 
Louvain, and now they were joined by those who arrived under the 
additional motivation provided by the Elizabethan government. Within 
a year over a hundred had transferred their matriculation, most of them 
to Louvain. Many monks fled, some of them well before the monasteries 
were again dissolved. When the Spanish ambassador left in May 1550 he 
took with him a number of priests and monks. Three bishops escaped 
early in the reign. 

When the authorities got around to keeping track of Englishmen who 
went to the Continent, they sent out agents (spies?) to make registers. 
One of them contained information of doubtful usefulness but con¬ 
siderable personal interest, such as the following: 

Do Webb well putt up the bulle against her Matie. 

Willis the honestest man of them all and best affecconat to his contry, Pie was 
a minister in England sometymis. 

Clarke a verry badd fellowe preest. 

Doctor Davis a civilia a spie for Spayne . 13 

These notations came from a document entitled “A cataloge of Certayn 
English Catholicks, Religious, Preests, Jesuits and Others Dispersed in 
Divers Places.” 

The flow of Catholic refugees, although quite small in comparison 
with various Protestant movements, was sufficiently large to attract the 
attention of the regent in the Netherlands, Margaret of Parma, who in 
1561 wrote to King Philip II requesting his help in caring for them 
and providing new religious establishments. Once again English monks 
and friars, Franciscans, Dominicans, Bridgettines, Carthusians, Benedic¬ 
tines, migrated to Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent. 14 A few suc¬ 
ceeded in remaining in England in hiding. They too were refugees for 
conscience' sake. 

One aspect of the movement involved women, nuns like Mary Ward. 

12 Kervyn de Lcttenhove, Relations poliliques cles Pays-Bas et de VAngleterre, I, 519, 
as quoted in Guilday, p. 7. 

13 Guilday, pp. 14-18, from Public Records Office, State Papers Dom. Eliz., Vol. 269, 
No. 69. 

14 Guilday, pp. 215-17, 286. 
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She made her vows early in the seventeenth century and in 1609 left 
England with a few young women to found the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary at St.-Omer in France, a school for young girls. This move¬ 
ment was so similar to the work of the Jesuits that the English suspected 
them of being “Jesuitesses.” The Society of Jesus naturally resented the 
designation because it had always opposed the organization of a women's 
branch. 15 

Thin communities of Roman Catholic refugees from England were 
widely spread in Catholic Europe. Some settled in Spain, where they took 
part in the life of the universities and inevitably became involved in the 
plans of Philip for the conquest of England. It is doubtful that many of 
them went to Spain for the specific purpose of plotting. Another impor¬ 
tant center was the English College at Rome, developed also under the 
guidance of William Allen. This institution was only partly a product 
of refugee movements. There was even a plan to find refuge for English 
Catholics in America. Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the 1570's had a project 
to take them to the colonies. But the Catholics themselves resisted any 
migration having the aspect of permanence. Robert Persons, the political¬ 
ly minded leader of the Jesuit mission, was not at all enthusiastic about 
a migration which would undermine Catholic strength in the homeland. 
The absence of any interest in mass migration is evidence of (1) relative 
absence of mass persecution in England and (2) general acceptance, 
passively, of the Elizabethan Settlement. Only later did migration to the 
colonies become a reality, in the time of Charles I, when the colony of 
Maryland was founded. 

By all odds the most significant refugee establishment was the English 
college of Douai, located not far from Louvain, where the institution in 
fact began. Dr. Allen, later to be made a cardinal, was the inspiring figure. 
For several years a small group of English scholars had used Louvain as a 
center from which to send off blasts against the Anglican establishment. 
From its foundation in 1568 till the year of the Armada Allen was rector 
and guiding spirit. 16 The purpose was stated as threefold: (1) to provide 
collegiate education to young Englishmen; (2) to train priests for leader¬ 
ship in the eventual return to England; (3) to maintain the Catholic 
faith in the students. As Allen himself went on: 

. . . We make it our first and foremost study, both in the seminary and by 
means of our labourers in England also, to stir up, so far as God permits, in 

15 Ibid., p. 164. 

16 Guilday devotes much space (pp. 64 ff.) to the college. 
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the minds of Catholics, especially of those who are preparing here for the Lo d’s 
work, zeal and a just indignation against the heretics. This we do by setting 
before the eyes of the students the exceeding majesty of the ceremonial of the 
Catholic Church in the place where we live, the great dignity and pract cal 
work of the sacrifice and sacraments, and the devotion and diligence with which 
the people come to church, confess their sins, and listen to sermons. At the same 
time we recall the mournful contrast that obtains at home: the utter desolation 
of all things sacred which there exists: our country, once so famed for its re¬ 
ligion and holy before God, now void of all religion; our friends and kinsfolk, 
all our dear ones and countless souls besides, perishing in schism and godless¬ 
ness; every jail and dungeon filled to overflowing, not with thieves and villains, 
but with Christ’s priests and servants, nay, with our parents and kinsmen. Then, 
turning to ourselves, we must needs confess that all these things have come 
upon our country through our sins. We ought therefore to do penance, and to 
confess our sins, not in the perfunctory way we used in days gone by when, for 
custom’s sake, we confessed once a year; but we should go into our whole past 
life and, in order to the perfect examination of our consciences, perform the 
spiritual exercises under the fathers of the society; we must choose a holier kind 
of life and one better fitted to secure our own salvation and that of others. We 
should likewise enter into a holy union with these fathers, or others, of un¬ 
ceasing prayer for our church and country in union with the many afflicted 
catholics who live there; and we should excite ourselves to pity and tears for 
them; but above all for those who are perishing so wretchedly at home, thinking 
over in what way we, even we, may be able to snatch some of them from ruin, 
remembering that this would work off a multitude of our own sins. Lastly, we 
ought to resolve to confess more frequently, communicate more devoutly and 
study more diligently, so as to prepare ourselves for the priesthood, which 
Christ has given us the opportunity of receiving even in exile, beyond all our 
hopes and dcservings; seeing that we have found so much favour with foreigners, 
that they assist us, nay more, that Christ’s own Vicar does not disdain us, 
miserable and unworthy though we be, but entertains us at his own expense for 
that end which God has predetermined. Therefore w r e should desire to cor¬ 
respond in some measure with God's providence which has brought us forth 
unharmed from Sodom, and we should long to serve Him in the sacred priest¬ 
hood; not because that order, as was formerly the case and always should be, 
brings with it profit or honour among men, but because we wish at this present 
time when it is an office contemptible in the world’s eyes and even perilous to 
labour for Christ and the church and the salvation of our people in tears ind 
penance. 

We remind ourselves, too, that the days of this life and of pleasure are lew, 
uncertain, evil; that they are happy to whom it is given to sufler something for 
their country, kinsfolk, religion and Christ; that the time of this world is most 
brief, during which the impious persecutors lord it over these holy sufferers; and 
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while the memory of the one becomes forthwith glorious in the sight of God 
and men, the infamy of the others is infinite and everlasting, as may be easily 
seen not only in the ancient martyrs, but in those also whom, almost within 
our own remembrance, public acknowledgment of the faith has rendered glori¬ 
ous in this world and happy—it is certain—in heaven. There is nothing then 
which we ought not readily to suffer rather than look on at the ills which 
afflict our nation. 17 

Looked at as an educational rather than refugee institution, this 
English college was almost unique in the sixteenth century. It was closely 
related to the educational ideals set forth in the Decrees of Trent. It 
represented an imaginative enterprise with a significance far beyond the 
mere preparation for a return from refuge. In an age in which Protestants 
claimed first honors in recognition of the centrality of Bible study Allen 
provided a rigorous curriculum of biblical study. If the immediate pur¬ 
pose was the polemical refutation of heresy, the ultimate effect was the 
deepening among Catholics of understanding of Holy Scripture. Many 
of the most effective works of the Counter Reformation came from Douai. 

At first the idea of a specific Catholic mission to England preceding the 
general return which was hoped for with the demise of Elizabeth was not 
a part of the program of Douai. Only later did the Jesuit plan for in¬ 
filtration develop. The little institution had many struggles, financial 
and otherwise. For long the members were church-mouse poor. In 1576 
the whole college had to move to Rheims as a result of the expulsion 
(temporary) of the Englsih Catholics from the Netherlands. After some 
delay a mass migration took place to Rheims, where the institution was 
situated until 1593. At the time of the Jesuit mission, troubles developed 
because of the political involvements of the Jesuits. The actual role of 
Robert Persons, who was in the middle of the mission to England, is still 
enigmatic. The institution could ill afford to take on the perils of fo¬ 
menting revolution in the homeland. In one way or another the college 
of Douai, which was associated with the famous project for an English 
Catholic translation of the Bible, survived until 1795. 


C. Elizabeth and Political Catholicism 

Tension between Elizabeth's Anglican England and the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Continent rose steadily. During the first decade of her reign little 
overt opposition was expressed against the Settlement, and little persecu- 


17 Hughes, III, 289-90. 
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tion occurred. The vast mass of Englishmen acquiesced in, if they did not 
vigorously support, the religious arrangements. Roman Catholics re¬ 
frained so far as possible from participation in Anglican services under 
the Act of Uniformity, although they conformed openly. Puritans im¬ 
mediately began to agitate for a more thoroughly “scriptural” reforma¬ 
tion of the church. Bishop Jewel and the other defenders of the establish¬ 
ment fought a war on two fronts all the time. But for a while outward 
peace prevailed. Irreconcilables had for the most part already left lie 
country. Elizabeth was willing to connive for the sake of peace—until 
1569, that is. 

In that year occurred the great Northern Rising, the nearest thing to 
overt revolt against Elizabethan authority. Although the rising was put 
down quickly enough, it threw a scare into the government by reveal ng 
the degree of undercover opposition to be found especially in those 
regions in which Catholicism retained a traditional foothold. Upon die 
heels of the rising came from overseas the news of the papal bull Regnans 
in excelsis , 25 February 1570. This was perhaps the greatest political 
mistake the papacy ever made. The devious reasons, if any, which lay 
behind it lie beyond the concern of this history, but its effects do not. 
That Elizabeth should be formally excommunicated at this juncture was 
bad enough, both for the Catholics remaining in England and for the 
future prospects of the Roman faith in England. But that her subjects 
should be released from all vows of loyalty and obedience to her as ruler 
made inevitable the identification of Roman Catholicism with disloyalty. 
Before long, rumor added to fact as plots to overthrow the Tudor regime 
were either discovered or imagined. Although the bull was published in 
a very curious, unofficial fashion, almost as if the papacy did not wish 
its contents to be too well known, it was brought to England and its 
contents became very well known indeed. Both the emperor and the king 
of Spain were appalled at the political ineptitude, which drove England 
into desperate opposition to Rome and all her allies and placed the 
numerous English Catholics in an almost untenable position. 

The result was a new exodus, although, like that at Elizabeth’s ac¬ 
cession, not large. Further steps in escalation of the tension were the 
inauguration of the Jesuit mission in 1580 and the Great Armada of 
1588, which marked the culmination of the struggle. Each maneuver of 
the Roman Catholics was met by reaction from Elizabethan England: 
the excommunication of Elizabeth by the execution of Norfolk and other 
reprisals; the Jesuit mission by acts of 1581 and later which made with¬ 
drawal from the royal obedience and conversion to Rome a treasonable 
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offense punishable by death; the Armada by the most bloody year of 
executions yet. 

The Jesuit mission was started by the two doughty adventurers Ed¬ 
mund Campion and Robert Persons. Persons came to England in June 
1580 disguised as a soldier, Campion a little later. After only thirteen 
months Campion was captured and Persons was driven out. But they 
had prepared the way for a persistent effort to provide Catholic services 
and support for the undercover Catholics of England and to keep alive 
the hope of overthrowing the heretical regime. The death of Campion 
and some other priests in 1581 by no means ended the effort. To what 
extent Persons—and perhaps Allen of Douai—believed that part of the 
task was to prepare for revolution against Elizabeth is not clear. 18 But 
the government had no doubts, and acted accordingly. The more vigorous 
its attempt to thwart the Jesuit plan to reclaim England, the more 
tempting became the idea of overthrowing the government by force. 
Whether Persons and Allen were actively engaged in plans which led to 
the Armada is problematical. But they certainly knew what was afoot and 
hoped for great things from it. 

Another issue was the rivalry between the secular and regular clergy, 
a long-time source of intramural tension in the church. Persons was at 
the center of this issue also. Whether he really opposed the establishment 
of episcopal authority and further enhancement of the secular priesthood 
is not known, but rumors quickly rose to fill in the spaces left blank by 
facts. 19 All of these issues are only indirectly related to the story of 
refugee movements by Roman Catholics; they help explain, however, the 
complex factors which govern such movements. Especially uncertain 
because of the strong prejudices and unsubstantiated reports is the role of 
the energetic Persons, who remained a powerful factor until his death in 
1610. He was definitely involved in the plan to convert King James VI 
of Scotland in 1581. Success of this project would have had decisive 
effects on England at Elizabeth’s death. 20 Probably both Allen and Per¬ 
sons were consulted and offered advice, but neither was chief fomenter. 
There were plenty of accomplished schemers, like the duke of Guise, 
who were more practically placed in positions of power to promote such 
enterprises. 

The same judgments are to be made regarding the Armada, which 
brought the tensions and resulting reactions and persecutions to a climax. 

18 See discussion in ibid., pp. 315-16, and Rowse, pp. 461-64. 

19 See discussion in Guilday, p. 114. 

30 See Hughes, III, 318 ff. 
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Even so energetic and worldly a Jesuit as Persons, let alone Dr. Allen, 
could scarcely be charged with planning so immense an operation, or 
even with promoting it. Undoubtedly, however, both knew of it and 
yearned for success. This does not necessarily mean that they also favo red 
a Spanish king on the English throne. As a matter of fact, English 
Catholics both in and out of England were badly split on the invas on 
project. Spanish and Scottish factions were bitterly at odds. Leaders of 
the Spanish party were represented by strong individuals among die 
exiles, but their actual numbers were small. Douai can hardly be regarded 
as a focal point for planning the invasion of England. 

Unfortunately these factors embroiled the pathetic groups of Catholic 
refugees in endless controversy. They brought on the whole movement 
the opprobrium of treachery. They divided refugee from refugee. They 
resulted in a black name for Catholicism in England which would feed 
on gunpowder plots and Jacobite rebellions for at least two hundred 
years. In its isolation from real conditions in England and its involvement 
in Continental politics the little college of Douai with its intellectual 
refugees was drawn into the maelstrom of the Armada. It seems that die 
secular clergy generally stood with the Scottish party and the Jesuits with 
the Spanish. But such generalizations lack firm foundation. The little 
island of Englishmen at Douai could not really comprehend the impact 
of the Armada on Englishmen in England—whatever their faith. If any 
one episode united all Englishmen in the common cause, this was it. 
Tragically the same episode brought suspicion on all Roman Catholics. 


D. Epilogue 

For the next two hundred years Roman Catholics were second-class 
citizens in England. Of course they w r ere not alone in that condition. 
Unwise and foredoomed efforts to overthrow Tudor, Stuart, and Han¬ 
noverian regimes, as w r ell as attempts to subvert the succession, added 
continual fuel to the flames of prejudice. Englishmen could not be 
blamed for suspecting Catholics. They had been caught red-handed ;:oo 
often. In the seventeenth century many Catholics took advantage of the 
opportunity for refuge and settlement in the enlightened colony of Mary¬ 
land. This situation renders all the more startling the sudden transforma¬ 
tion at the time of the French Revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
century, w r hen England became one of the chief havens of refuge Cor 
persecuted priests and monks. Large numbers of French priests fled di- 
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rectly to England, where they received a warm and sympathetic welcome, 
and not only by fellow Catholics. 21 So different was the new attitude 
that generous aid was provided in their settlement and support. Prot¬ 
estants as well as Catholics joined in giving sanctuary to the refugee 
clergy, victims of the Civil Constitution and the later Terror. Six hundred 
priests were reported living in the king’s house at Winchester in 1793. 
The prince of Wales welcomed thirty-six French Benedictine nuns in 
1792. Some Trappist monks, after brief flights to Switzerland and the 
Netherlands, came to England. At this time also the surviving English 
Catholic exile institutions, like Douai, were destroyed, and their last 
inhabitants returned finally to England. 

The story of Roman Catholic refugees in modern history is thus of 
another kind than that of Protestant refugees. They were all refugees for 
conscience’ sake and thus belong in this account. But the conditions of 
migration were so different, and their numbers so relatively small, and 
their influence on the countries of settlement so insignificant, that com¬ 
parisons with the other movements are unfruitful. The closest parallel 
is with those Marian exiles who sojourned briefly in Frankfurt, Zurich, 
and Geneva during the years of Mary Tudor. They, like their Catholic 
compatriots, were relatively few in numbers, were intellectual and 
aristocratic in makeup, and expected a speedy return home. They also 
laid great plans for the great day. Both likewise were sadly disillusioned 
by the imperfect results of their plans. All without exception remained 
essentially and ineradicably English. 


ai Guilday, p. 36. 















Chapter 16 

Radical Reformers 


De seuende ordinantie is, dat alle Chris - 
tenen moeten lijden cnde veruolcht 
werden, gelijc Christus haer beloeft ende 
also geseyt heeft: De icerelt sal haer 
verblijden, ende ghy suit trueren, mer 
uwe droeffenisse sal in blijschap veran- 
dert werden . . . . Alsoo moeten de reclite 
Christenen, hier om de waerheyt ende 
gherechticheyt wille veruolcht worden, 
maer sy en veruolghen niemant om zijns 
gheloofs wille * 

Dirk (Dietrich) Philips, 
Van Gods Gemeynte 


1 n setting the theme for his massive seventeenth-century martyology 
“of the defenseless Christians’ 1 (Anabaptists) Thielman van Braght 
wrote, 

As the moon, notwithstanding her substance and body never perish, is not 
always seen in her full light by the human eye, either because she sinks beneath 
the horizon, or, being too close to the sun, is obscured by him, or, being far 
from the sun, is darkened by the shadow of the earth, which is called an 
eclipse—even so it is with die substance and appearance of the church of God 
on earth. 1 

* “The seventh ordinance is that all Christians must suffer and be persecuted, as 
Christ has promised them and said thus: The world shall have joy, and you shall have 
tribulation: but your sorrow shall be turned into joy. .. . Thus must the true Christians 
here be persecuted for the sake of truth and righteousness, but they persecute no one 
on account of his faith.” 

1 Thielman van Braght, Bloody Theatre, or Martyrs’ Mirror, p. 23, 
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The author of the quotation above went on to explain that, although 
the church from time to time and place to place has been concealed, it 
has never been so everywhere at once or over long periods of time. God 
has always had his witnesses, whether Elijah of old or the Mennonites of 
the sixteenth century. This has made possible the continuance of the 
pure church of God in the midst of evil and sin, which has submerged 
much of the outward appearing church. The true “Gemeente zonder vlek 
of rimpel” (“community without spot or wrinkle”) thus has had a con¬ 
tinuous history from the beginning. 2 


A. General Considerations 

Survival has not been easy, however. A distinguishing mark is suffering. 
As the old hymn had it. 

We are, alas, like scattered sheep, 

The shepherd out of sight. . . . 8 

An investigation of the role of the Anabaptists and their successors as 
refugees, therefore, involves consideration of their entire history and 
requires a preliminary understanding of the doctrines of the church 
which are most characteristic of the Radical Reformation (see ch. 8, C. 
We are reminded that the seventh of Dirk Philips' marks of the true 
church is suffering. Conrad Grebel reminded Thomas Miintzer that 
suffering was to be expected by God’s faithful, who should not attempt 
to resist evil oppression. John Denck expatiated on the pilgrim theme 
which described Christians as sojourners in a strange land. Everywhere in 
the Radical Reformation actual conditions and theoretical presupposi¬ 
tions encouraged the development of refugee movements. 

In this chapter no attempt is made to survey the whole history of the 
Anabaptists and related groups. Although much of that history must be 
told, again the perspective is that of multiple refugee movements. Here, 
as elsewhere, the participants are studied not as Anabaptists or Mcn- 
nonites or Hutterites but as refugees. It is simply one of the character¬ 
istics of the Radical Reformation that most of its history is one of refugee 
movements. The number of people involved is not large; the Radical 
Reformation remained a series of minority movements. Only in the 

2 See the discussion in W. J. Kiihler, Geschiedenis dcr nederlandsche Doopsgezinden 
in de zestiende Eeuw, ch. 10, pp. 308 ff. 

s C. Henry Smith, Story of the Mennonites, p. 58, 
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Netherlands did the Mennonite population increase notably. Including 
East Frisia and the lower Rhine, by 1648 about 140,000 Mennonites 
were identified with that area. About 5,000 settled in East Prussia, 1,500 
in the region o£ Schleswig-Holstein and Hamburg, and only a thousand 
in Switzerland. About 5,000 Hutterites were in Moravia or from there. 4 
The economic situations differed. Typically rural were the Mennonites 
of Switzerland, Moravia, and West Prussia, but those of the lower Rhine 
and Netherlands were mostly urban. Both were found in East Frisia and 
East Prussia. 

A massive subject in itself is the legislation, in and out of the Holy 
Roman Empire, for control of Anabaptism. A mere summary of man¬ 
dates, listed year by year, occupies six double-column pages of the Men¬ 
nonite Encyclopedia . B Derived from ancient Roman imperial legislation 
which provided the death penalty for heresy, these laws were harsh in the 
extreme. The Diet of Speyer, 1529, for example, required that Anabaptists 
be “brought from life to death by fire, sword or the like according to 
the occasion and the person.” 6 Before the end of the sixteenth century 
no less than 5,000 persons had been martyred. The Hutterite Chronicle 
of 1540 listed 2,147. Braght listed 2,500. The Mennonite Encyclopedia 
contains name articles on over 2.000. 7 

The spread of toleration for any dissidents was very slow in the 
century of the Reformation. Authorities were especially reluctant to 
permit settlement of the more radical reformers. Only sporadically and 
in limited areas such as Moravia were Anabaptists and others able to 
find sanctuary. For short periods and in particular areas, however, tolera¬ 
tion was granted, in fact if not in law. Frequently local authorities 
neglected to enforce laws which would have obliterated any form of 
radical protest. Until the Jesuits began systematic work in Moravia, 
that province was a haven. Strasbourg earlier was for long a relatively 
tolerant city. In the Netherlands toleration became a practical fact as a 
result of the religious wars and the struggle for Dutch independence. It 
was growing there in the latter decades of the sixteenth century and 
almost complete by 1600. Switzerland, more recently a classic land of 
toleration and refuge, was adamant against sectaries until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Thus, the story of Anabaptists in the century of 

‘ ME, II, 258. 

» Ibid., Ill, 446-51. 

• Ibid., p. 17. 

7 Ibid., II, 258. 
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the Reformation is one of persecution and suffering, varied only slightly 
by brief periods of relief. 

Before we engage in the complex study of Anabaptist migrations in 
the period under consideration, a broad overview may be useful. The 
history of European Mennonites falls naturally into three major periods, 
the first of which, lasting from the beginnings in 1525 to 1648, is con¬ 
cerned mainly with development and spread in Europe itself. Mennonites, 
like many other groups, suffered tragically in the Thirty Years’ War, 
which marked the last attempt of the great dynasties to impose religious 
uniformity by force. The next period, 1648 to 1918, covers the great 
emigrations from Europe eastward and westward. The twentieth-century 
period sees the involvement of Mennonites in the mass migrations which 
attended the great world wars. 

Although the Radical Reformation of which we speak was composed 
of many quite varied movements, three major geographical trends may 
be discerned: (1) the Swiss-South German expansion, (2) Hutterile 
movements centered in and out of Moravia, and (3) the Dutch-North 
German emigrations. The first led to the great migrations across the 
Atlantic in the eighteenth century to settlements in Pennsylvania and 
the Old Northwest. The third resulted in the spread of Mennonites 
eastward along the Baltic into Poland and thence to south Russia and 
eventually in the nineteenth century to the American trans-Mississippi 
Midwest and to Canada. Thus the burden of this chapter marks only 
the beginning of an endless tale of flight and refuge which is still n 
progress. 8 In addition to the many movements during the Reformation, 
the Swiss Brethren in the seventeenth century moved down the Rhine 
to Alsace and the Palatinate, and in the eighteenth century to the Jura 
Mountains, from Alsace to Montb^liard in present-day France, and 
farther down the Rhine to Hesse, Wittgenstein, and Waldeck. A special 
movement took other Swiss Brethren eastward from Alsace and the 
Palatinate in 1784-85 to Galicia and later to Volhynia. But the most 
spectacular movement was that to North America, which began in 1683 
and lasted for two hundred years. This mass migration of Mennonites of 
Swiss-south German derivation was accomplished in six separate waves. 

While these movements were taking place, the Dutch-north German 
Mennonites were traveling steadily eastward (except for limited move¬ 
ments to Great Britain and elsewhere) to East Frisia, which became for 
many decades a center for migration of all sorts, Schleswig-Holstein, and 

8 See the excellent summary article, "Migrations/' in ibid.. Ill, 684 ff. 
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the various regions clustered near the mouth of the Vistula River in 
what is now Poland. The more or less free city of Danzig itself was one 
center. Others were East—or ducal—Prussia, the low-lying delta of the 
river, and the valley upstream under Polish control (until that portion 
was taken by Prussia in the great partition). From here Mennonites 
migrated in the latter eighteenth century to various regions of South 
Russia, whence they spread farther east in natural expansion even across 
the Ural Mountains. In turn these Mennonites migrated again in the 
latter nineteenth century to North America, where they developed a 
“second layer” of settlement separate from the earlier Swiss-south German 
groups. All Mennonites of Europe, but especially the very large settle¬ 
ments remaining in Russia, were caught in the immense dislocations of 
World War II. Many communities simply disappeared. 

One more general point should be made. Although we deal chiefly 
with movements of Anabaptists generated by outside pressures of persecu : 
tion, there did develop schismatic conflicts within the Anabaptist com¬ 
munities. As a result of the definition and imposition of strict discipline, 
including the ban and avoidance, divisions took place, especially among 
the contentious Dutch Mennonites. What amounted in some cases to 
persecution of one group by another caused “refugee movements” within 
the bounds of the Radical Reformation itself. This is another way of 
saying that, as always, the opponents in the struggle are not to be identi¬ 
fied simply as suffering saints and persecuting powers. Unfortunately in 
this history suffering saints have a way of becoming persecuting powers. 
The best measure of tribute to the Mennonites and their associates is to 
note that among them the persecuting spirit was much less in evidence. 
The violence of Munster and the bitter dissensions in Holland are part 
of the story and cannot be excluded on a priori grounds. But these mani¬ 
festations do not represent the main line or the wave of the future. The 
point is that, although many factors affected the migrations, they all 
resulted principally from religious pressures. The refugees of the Radi¬ 
cal Reformation were truly exiles for conscience* sake. 


B. From Switzerland Down the Rhine and Danube 

As Switzerland witnessed the earliest expressions of the Radical Refor¬ 
mation, so the earliest Anabaptist refugees came from there. In fact, the 
Anabaptist movement and the refugee movement were almost identical. 
The last session of the first public disputation on baptism in Zurich took 
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place on 17 January 1525. Four days later the first baptisms of adults on 
faith took place. Conrad Grebel, a layman, baptized George Blaurock 
(Cajacob), a fonner priest, in the home of Felix Mantz. Within the year 
all had been arrested and imprisoned. But they escaped this time by 
means of a rope let down from a high window. 9 Grebel died in 1526; 
Mantz was executed by drowning in 1527, and at the same time Blaurock 
was banished forever from Zurich. He thus became the classic prototype 
of the Anabaptist refugee. Already the long exodus of the Swiss Brethren 
was under way, down the Rhine past Basel to Alsace and the Palatina :e, 
across southern Germany to Moravia. Outlawed by the Diet of Speyer, 
1529, they had little rest. They were to be found in Strasbourg, which 
was mostly a way station. They straggled along the Danube and the Inn 
to Tyrol, Salzburg, Carinthia, Styria, to Vienna itself, and on to Moravia. 
They settled for short periods in rural and mountain areas of southern 
Germany. 

But some of them continued to live in the Swiss cantons, where applica¬ 
tion of the laws varied greatly from region to region. Some of those 
driven from Zurich took refuge in Rhaetia. Others found safety in the 
Jura Mountains, as, for example, at Kleintal. 10 Here the bishop of Basel 
proved very lax, and the Anabaptists were able early to put down firm 
roots. They were still there in the eighteenth century. Other places of 
similar remoteness also harbored radicals. 

The experience of Anabaptists in other Swiss centers was similar to 
that of the Zurichers. Bern was disturbed early but remained reluctant :o 
take drastic measures, especially to impose the death penalty. 11 Some 
were exiled in 1526, and many more were expelled in the 1530’s. Any who 
returned from exile were to be executed. Efforts were still being made 
in 1566 to get rid of the persistent sect, but the last death imposed for 
Anabaptist heresy in Bern occurred in 1571. Attempts to sort out the true 
believers from heretics by requiring regular church attendance did not 
work well. Attempts to avoid scandal by promising toleration for Ana¬ 
baptists who did not stir up sedition also did not work well. 12 A system¬ 
atic house-to-house check carried out in 1566 identified many Anabap¬ 
tists who refused vows of obedience to the authorities. They were all 
banished from the canton. 13 Persecution continued into the seventeenth 

0 Harold S. Bender, Conrad Grebel, p. 160. 

10 ME, III, 201-2. 

11 Delbert Gratz, Bernese Anabaptists, p. 8. 

13 ME, I, 289. 

13 Gratz, p. 13. 
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century. In 1671 some seven hundred people left Bern and settled in the 
Palatinate. 14 

Anabaptists of Basel did not fare better. A public debate with 
Oecolampadius in 1525 led to condemnation of the teaching. The next 
year a first law against them was promulgated: Anyone who accepted 
rebaptism was banished, together with his family, from an area within 
five miles of the city. 15 Nevertheless several well-known radicals so¬ 
journed there without much difficulty. Enforcement of laws was always 
different from promulgation. Although Oecolampadius joined the major 
reformers in refuting the errors of the Anabaptists, persecution for some 
time was not efficient. Additional laws provided that, if an Anabaptist, 
once banished, returned to Basel, he should be submerged briefly in 
water and exiled again. A second return would result in drowning. Later 
the possessions of those exiled were confiscated. Hence many Anabaptists 
from Basel also migrated to Moravia, others down the Rhine. 

This was the pattern throughout Switzerland wherever the radical 
teachings appeared. Laws were passed against them, for appearances if 
nothing else. Gradually regulations were made more strict, and eventually 
most of the radicals were forced either to conform or to emigrate. In 
most places they disappeared, or at least went underground, although 
some survived as late as the Thirty Years’ War. Swiss Brethren from 
Zurich, Bern, Basel, the Aargau, and other areas met one another in exile 
in Moravia or the Palatinate. In the latter part of the century the move¬ 
ment down the Rhine was mixing with the contrary movement out of 
Flanders and Holland up the Rhine, the juncture being in the Palati¬ 
nate. 16 Much of the detailed story is lost in individual and local move¬ 
ments. In Switzerland itself many families survived the persecutions 
simply by retiring to the ever-convenient mountain retreats and forest 
fastnesses. There was a great deal of coming and going as refugees re¬ 
turned to their native valleys when political conditions permitted. The 
general reluctance of the Swiss authorities to apply the harsh provisions 
of the law may vaguely foreshadow the later fame of the little mountain 
confederation as a haven of refuge. In the sixteenth century, however, 
the Swiss cantons had not yet earned the reputation for toleration which 
they later enjoyed. The spirit of the age prevailed among the major 
reformers there as elsewhere. Zwingli, Bullinger, Oecolampadius, the 

14 Ibid., p. 36. 

15 ME, I, 241. 

10 Besides the scattered but valuable articles in ME the best general source is 
George Williams, Radical Reformation. Information on specific movements of refugees 
is incidental to the main history. 
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great Calvin himself were agreed on the necessity of suppressing the 
dangerous ideas being promoted by the radical left of the Reformation. 
If this meant the persecution of misguided individuals, the price was 
worth paying for profession of Christian truth. Thus the land in which 
the Radical Reformation first found expression witnessed its gradual 
submergence under the oppressive weight of laws and regulations de¬ 
signed to root out heresy, whether from the Roman Catholic or the 
radical side. 


C. To, in, and from the Netherlands 

The experience of Anabaptists in the southern Netherlands was quite 
different from that in the north. Pressure from the prevailing Roman 
Catholic government was almost unremitting, and as a result the Belgian 
Anabaptists never had a chance to indulge in the divisive conflicts which 
characterized the northern brethren. The radical wing of the Reforma¬ 
tion never received any form of recognition. One authority has identified 
five periods: (1) origin and spread throughout Flanders, 1530-50; (2) 
persecution by Catholics, 1550-76; (3) Calvinist ascendancy with little 
mitigation of persecution but no executions, 1576-86; (4) renewed Cath¬ 
olic persecution and Mennonite perseverance, 1586-1640; and (5) grad¬ 
ual emigration to the north, after 1640. 17 

Lutherans appeared early in the third decade and Anabaptists at the 
end, first in Flanders and then throughout the province, in both country 
and city. The Roman Catholic authorities made little effort to distin¬ 
guish among various types of heretics, and Lutherans and later Calvinist., 
suffered along with Anabaptists. Many of the great Walloon settlement:, 
in Holland were made by Calvinist refugees. But about 70 percent of all 
those killed by the Catholic government were Anabaptists. 18 A grea:. 
amount of movement took place within the area. Country people who 
felt exposed could find at least temporary refuge in the cities, especialh 
Antwerp. Unfortunately they were often caught sooner or later. Hence 
those who were arrested in the cities were actually likely to have come 
from the country. Many took the way of flight, but many remained, and. 
the sect never completely died out. 

Nevertheless large numbers left home permanently. A few fled across 

17 A. L. E. Verheydcn, “Introduction to the History of the Mennonites in Flanders/ 
MQR, XXI (1947), 53. 

18 A. L. E. Verheydcn, Anabaptism in Flanders, p. 24. See also ME, I, “Belgium.” 
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the Channel to England, but most went north into Holland and Zeeland. 
Dordrecht, Leiden, Amsterdam, Emden, and other cities sheltered fairly 
large communities of French- or Flemish-speaking foreigners—for such 
they were in the localistic environment of sixteenth-century Europe. 
Flanders especially was a hotbed as Inquisitor Pieter Titelman reported, 
speaking of Hondschoote: “It is a bottomless abyss.” 19 Other centers 
providing refugees for the northward trek were Armenti&res, Courtrai, 
Ghent, Meesen, Poperinghe, and Ypres. A. sudden surge of migration 
occurred with the advent of the duke of Alva in 1566. An even larger 
one came with the administration of Alexander Farnese. This able 
governor forced all known Mennonites out of the country and small 
towns. Many of them fled to the large cities, where they continued to 
meet for worship in small groups which, they hoped, would not be 
noticed. Although new converts were made, a steady emigration north¬ 
ward resulted in gradual decline through the seventeenth century. 

In the northern Netherlands conditions became extraordinarily com¬ 
plicated, as southern refugees of all sorts poured into the provinces, 
which were engaged in a life-and-death struggle for independence against 
Spain and which already harbored Protestants of various kinds. In numer¬ 
ous ways the Anabaptist refugees shared the same perils and difficulties 
as all the rest, including the Calvinists. As the Dutch Reformed church 
came into being, however, and the revolution went on to success, the 
Calvinists succeeded to the power formerly held by the Catholics. They 
were not always wise or restrained in their exercise of that power against 
the more radical reformers. Usually the secular authorities proved much 
more tolerant than ecclesiastical leaders like those who dominated the 
Synod of Dort. Both Emperor Charles V and King Philip II issued edicts 
against them. But by 1578 William of Orange provided limited toleration. 

Under these conditions the Mennonite congregations grew and in 
some places flourished. The decade of the 1530's was disturbed by the 
extremes of Munster. The authorities in the Netherlands were particu¬ 
larly concerned because the chief leaders had Dutch origins. Later, how¬ 
ever, as the radical movement settled into the relatively peaceful organiza¬ 
tion which took the name of Menno Simons, tensions relaxed —outside 
tensions, that is. Within the community dissensions unhappily multi¬ 
plied. It is no obligation of this history to enter into the details of the 
conflicts. Dutch Mennonites proved extremely energetic in fomenting 
debates and divisions. Some of the issues were theological, others lin- 


19 Verheyden, Anabaptism, p. 56. 
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guistic or cultural. 20 The original division was liberal versus conserva¬ 
tive. This took various forms, such as loose or strict discipline, congrega¬ 
tional or authoritarian, spiritual church or visible church. Dirk Philips 
and Leenaert Bouwens, together with the more moderate Menno Simons, 
represented the position of strong authority and strict discipline, while 
the so-called Waterlander group stood for the more relaxed or moderate 
position. Further complications arose in the conflict between the Flemish 
and Frisian factions, which, if at first related to the geographical ai d 
cultural origins, later had more the meaning of ecclesiastical factions. 
Both demonstrated inner divisions described as the “old” or “young” 
groups. W. J. Kiihler, in discussing these divisions among the Dutch 
Mennonites, entitles his chapter, “De Gemeente zoncler Vlek of Rimpel” 
“The Community Without Spot or Wrinkle”) . 2 * The key issue in all 
the disputes was the concept of the church. Dirk Philips and Leenaert 
Bouwens took so extreme a position on the application of discipline 
through the ban—to achieve and maintain a pure church—that they 
made most unrealistic demands on members, who were, after all, im¬ 
perfect human beings. 22 

Most of the cities of the northern Netherlands were involuntary hosts 
to various groups of refugees from the southern provinces. From 1530 
on, numerous Mennonites were domiciled in Amsterdam. The Men- 
nonite church there eventually became the largest in the world. In spue 
of decades of persecution its membership grew to over two thousand by 
mid-sixteenth century. After the liberation of Amsterdam in 1578 a 
golden age of peace, prosperity, and growth came, until 1664. 23 Likewise 
Leiden was a favorite refuge. The city survived the early incursions of 
radical Munsterites and Batenburgers and welcomed the later more 
peaceful Mennonites. Many fled to this city from Flanders, and there 
may have been a French-speaking congregation of Waterlanders. 24 Still 
another center was Leeuwarden in Frisia, where, it is said, the first and 
the last Anabaptist martyrs were executed. 26 After 1536 considerable 
persecution afllicted the Mennonites there. But they survived to take 
part in a huge disputation in 1572, which changed nobody’s mind. As a 

20 See N. van der Zijpp, Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinden in Nederland, esp. p ). 
78 ff. See also Kiihler, esp. Ch. x, pp. 308-47. 

21 Kiihler, ch. x, pp. 308—-47. 

22 Sec Van der Zijpp, p. 78. 

23 ME, I, 101 ff. 

24 Ibid., Ill, 316. 

25 Ibid., p. 309. On Frisia generally see J. J. Woltjer, Friesland in de Hervormings - 
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result a few ministers were exiled. Toleration came, however, with free¬ 
dom of the Dutch Republic, and the die-hard rigid Calvinists found in¬ 
creasing difficulty in creating obstacles. Sometimes the Mennonites were 
their own worst enemies as they freely engaged in disputes with Lutherans 
and Calvinists, and with themselves, to the considerable discomfort of the 
losers. The line between persecution of Mennonites by Calvinists and 
imposition of the ban by Mennonites on each other is fine indeed. 

The lively activity of the Radical Reformation in Holland had reper¬ 
cussions in neighboring regions. One effect was felt up the Rhine into 
Germany. Most spectacular was what happened in Munster, in West¬ 
phalia, which became the focal point for the most radical of the revolu¬ 
tionary Anabaptists in the 1530’s. Jan Matthijs and Jan van Leiden were 
two of the less welcome gifts from the Netherlands to the world. There 
is no need to recount the familiar story, one of the few instances in which 
the radicals of the Reformation found themselves in possession of public 
power. The trouble began on 27 February 1534, when Matthijs ran 
through the streets shouting, "Repent!” He announced that all who 
would not accept adult baptism should be forthwith expelled from the 
city. 26 All who remained, by the seal of baptism would become God’s 
people, the true Israel. Thus for once the tables were turned as Catholics 
and Lutherans were driven out into the cold winter by those who else¬ 
where and in all other times were the victims of persecution. Under 
the even more radical John of Leiden, Munster witnessed the scandals of 
pretended theocracy and even polygamy, both based on Old Testament 
precedents. 27 But on the night of 24 June 1535 a few soldiers gained 
admittance to the city by treachery and opened the gates to allow the 
besiegers in. The vengeance was terrible. 

The significance of Munster for this history is threefold: (1) Many 
Anabaptist refugees fled to Munster during its brief period of freedom. 

(2) A local flow developed of Lutherans and Catholics out of Munster. 

(3) The fear engendered by the episode brought a new wave of fierce 
persecution throughout Europe wherever Anabaptists were suspected. 
The black reputation of Munster cast a shadow over later times down 
to the twentieth century. 

Elsewhere along the lower Rhine, settlements were made more peace¬ 
ably. The territories of Julich, Cleve, Berg, as well as the archdiocese of 
Cologne all harbored Anabaptists from time to time, although toleration 
was temporary. Aachen, the ancient imperial capital, had a congregation 

30 Kuhler, p. 82. 

97 Ibid., pp. 121-26. 
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of Dutch refugees until the end of the sixteenth century. 28 In 1614 
about six hundred of these were forced into exile again. Mennonites were 
the first of any kind of Protestants there. When large numbers of refugees 
came from Holland in 1559, Mennonites were among them. Of all the 
communities along the lower Rhine Crefeld was the most important, 
and the most enduring. Controlled for a time by the house of Orange, 
it saw Mennonites before 1600, most of them refugees from neighboring 
lands. It was apparently not so hard hit by the Thirty Years’ War as 
other Rhenish areas. When Prussia acquired the region in 1702, tolera¬ 
tion of the Mennonites was reconfirmed. For a time radical Anabaptists 
settled in Wesel, which was to have become a second Munster. But 
moderate forces prevailed before damage was gone. 29 

Just outside the Netherlands to the east lay East Frisia, which became 
one of the great centers of refugee life in the sixteenth century. Since 
the county was also just outside the territory of direct control by the 
Holy Roman Emperor, it was a favored land for exiles, whether from 
the Netherlands or from Germany—or even farther away, from France, 
England, and Switzerland. It played an important part in the peregrina¬ 
tions of the Reformed Dutch refugees who in the time of Queen Mary 
of England sailed to the Baltic and finally found protection in Emden. 
Jan Laski, the Polish reformer, spent many profitable years in Emden. 
Here one of the major events in the formation of the Dutch Reformed 
church took place. 

Even more important was Emden for the Mennonites. It served as a 
convenient and relatively safe way station on the eastward trek toward 
the Vistula region. 30 Under Count Enno I (1528-40) the traditional 
tolerant policy was continued. His widow and successor, Countess Anna 
of Oldenburg, maintained this same toleration in spite of the pressures 
brought by the emperor. While Jan Laski was “superintendent” (1542— 
48), a clear distinction was made between radicals who were dangerous 
to public order, such as the Davidists and Batenburgers, and those who 
were peaceful. Even at times when persecution reigned in neighboring 
West Frisia, Groningen, and Overijssel, the Mennonites could count on 
fair treatment in East Frisia. As a result of the inflow of refugees, Emden 
grew tremendously, to the point where a housing shortage developed. 

28 Smith, p. 260. Also ME, I, 1; II, 490. 

20 ME, I, 624-25. 

30 See Cornelius Krahn, “Anabaptism in East Friesland,*' MQR, XXX (1956), 
247-55. Also ME, II, 19411., “Emden,” and 119 fl., “East Friesland.” There is also 
much material in Benjamin H. Unruh, Die niedcrlandisch-riiederdcutschen Ostwun- 
derungen. 
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Although laws against heretics were occasionally passed—as, for example, 
in 1543—enforcement was not efficient, and apparently intentionally lax. 
The most difficult times were the years immediately following the Mun¬ 
ster rebellion and the imperial Interim of 1548. But in this latter case 
all sorts of non-Catholic people, both natives and visitors, were put 
under pressure. 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers of Mennonite refugees in East 
Frisia at any one time. Not only are records lacking, but the mobility 
of the refugee population was great. Emden especially was a temporary 
stopping place for refugees who intended to settle elsewhere farther east. 
From Emden a constant stream moved on toward Schleswig and the 
Baltic regions. Many of the Mennonite settlers in and around Danzig 
and in the Vistula Valley came from the Netherlands via East Frisia. 
Altogether thousands were involved, but fewer at any single time. Thus 
the flat low-lying lands, on which lay the city of Emden and the smaller 
towns of Norden and Leer, provided much-needed respite before a crucial 
trek, one which led countless later descendants on to south Russia and 
thence to Kansas and Manitoba. Emden won a wide reputation as a city 
of refuge. The classic history by Blaupot ten Cate remarks of Emden, as 
contrasted with other Dutch centers, “Zul/t eene Schuilplaats hebben 
Groningen en Overijssel zeker niet opgeleverd. ,, 31 Not so far away were 
the Mennonite settlements along the lower Elbe River and around Ham¬ 
burg and Altona, which began before the end of the sixteenth century. 
Weavers and fishermen found ready employment. A prime center was 
Friedrichstadt in the province of Holstein. 

Taking an overview of the whole history of the Anabaptists and Men- 
nonites in and to and from the Netherlands in the sixteenth century, one 
is strongly impressed by the extreme mobility of these people in a time 
when populations shifted and changed very little. The entire operation 
took on the aspects of a refugee movement. If groups settled in one place, 
they were more like sojourners than permanent inhabitants. After a while 
they were on the way again to a new refuge. If persecution subsided for a 
time, it would be strongly revived by administrators like Alva. Altogether 
about fifty thousand persons of all kinds flecl from the Spanish fury in the 
latter part of the century, most of them from the southern provinces to 
the northern. So many “Flemings” settled in the north that conflict de¬ 
veloped between them and the “Frisians.” During the whole time dis¬ 
putations continued between the Mennonites and the Reformed (the 

31 S. Blaupot ten Cate, Gescliiedenis der Doopsgczinden in Groningen , Overijssel en 
Oost-Friesland , I, 26. 
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great Emden Disputation of 1578, for instance) and among the various 
factions of radicals. Issues revolved around church order, but also doc¬ 
trinal points on the Trinity, the creation and fall, sin, the nature of 
Christ, justification, and the second birth were debated. 

Further, the history of this movement was closely tied in with the 
political fortunes of the Netherlands in its struggle for freedom from 
domination by Spain. Authorities differ on the total number of victims 
of persecution. Hugo Grotius exaggerated with his estimate of 100,000 
martyrs. Some Roman Catholic estimates which ran as low as 1,400 
were much too low, as is Kuhler's estimate of 1,500. 32 There were def¬ 
initely 2,500 martyr deaths in the northern Netherlands between 1531 
and 1574. This is enough to give substance to the persecution and to 
explain the great migrations from south to north and on eastward. If 
south Germany is included, the total martyr deaths ran around foi r 
thousand. 33 


D. South German Lands 

The experience of Anabaptists along the upper regions of the Rhine 
and neighboring lands was extraordinarily complicated by the political 
factors which for centuries had divided the Rhineland. 34 Most intolerant, 
of course, were the Hapsburgs in Austria, the archbishop of Salzburg, 
and the Bavarian government. Variable degrees of toleration were to 
be found in Hesse, Baden, and Wurttemberg, especially later in the 
century. Considerably more tolerant than these was the Palatinate, which 
had so many changes of official religion that the Mennonites were likely 
to be ignored. A special case was Strasbourg, with its traditions of medi¬ 
eval freedom and its remarkably tolerant semi-Lutheran church govern¬ 
ment. One way or another, one place or another, radicals of the Reforma¬ 
tion were able to find refuge and survive most of the sixteenth century. 
After the sixteenth century, however, intolerance and war wiped out the 
majority of the early communities. It is reported that no Mennonites 
were left in Thuringia after 1584, in the Palatinate after 1610, and in 
the Tyrol after 1626. 36 

32 Kiihler, p. 270. See discussion in Van der Zijpp, p. 77. 

33 ME, III, 523. 

34 John S. Oyer has a good general discussion in “Anabaptism in Central Germany, ’ 
MQR, XXXIV (1960), 219-48. See also appropriate articles on Alsace, the Palatinate, 
and Strasbourg, in ME, I, 66; IV, 106; IV, 639, etc. 

30 ME, II, 488. See also Paul Wappler, Die Tduferbewegung in Thiiringen. 
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Strasbourg became the “Refuge of Righteousness*’ and the “City of 
Hope” along the upper Rhine. Of course there were laws against heretics, 
but they were for a long time not effectively enforced. As in Emden, 
much coming and going took place. Most of the leaders spent some time 
in Strasbourg—Carlstadt and Hubmaier, and Hoffman early, and later 
Pilgram Marpeck, who became a central figure among the Anabaptists 
of Germany. Also sojourners in Strasbourg were John Denck, Ludwig 
Haetzer, William Reublin, and Michael Sattler. Hoffman was the worthy 
millennialist who prophesied that Strasbourg would be the capital of 
the kingdom of Christ upon the occasion of his second coming in 1533. 
The authorities were not impressed. Arrested once, he escaped to Emden. 
Arrested again, he languished in prison till death. Some of the more 
independent spirits, like Caspar Schwenckfeld, Sebastian Franck, and 
Michael Servetus, lived for a while in the generous city. 

Some of the leading pastors were quite friendly to the nonconformists. 
Wolfgang Capito was one, and Matthew and Catherine Zell were others. 
When Pilgram Marpeck became an embarrassment to the authorities, 
they waited until Capito his friend was out of town to force his ex¬ 
pulsion. 36 Issues over radical teachings came to a head in a synod of 
1533, in which Bucer emerged as the dominating figure in the city. 37 
With this congealing of the moderate Reformation, the Anabaptists 
were ordered to leave. An edict of expulsion, 16 February 1534, affected 
about two thousand Anabaptists in the city. Although it was, as usual, 
not enforced with efficiency, many refugees were compelled to find refuge 
anew in the neighboring mountains and forests, or to wander farther to 
Moravia. Inevitably the uproar of Munster had a bad effect on relations 
in Strasbourg, as everywhere else. Gradually the Lutheran view was 
established, and Calvinistic inhabitants as well as Mennonites found less 
and less room for expression of variant views. 

The territories along the middle Rhine called the Palatinate provided 
refuges for Anabaptists in their forests and hills and small towns during 
the sixteenth century. Little was done about them until 1528, mainly 
because little was known about them. In that year, however, a stringent 
law was published, as a result of which many were forced out, up or 
down the Rhine or to Moravia. Some of those arrested were branded with 
a cross and required to vow that they would never again return to the 
Palatinate— “aus dein Kurfiirstentum und der Landschaft der Pfalz zu 
ziehen, keine Stunde, Tag oder Nacht zu saumen und Euer Leben lang 

36 ME, IV, 640. 

37 Williams, p. 278. 
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nicht mehr wiederzukehren ” 38 So read the law as recorded in the 
General Archives of Karlsruhe. The Palatine regions were so varied, 
however, that enforcement was difficult even when attempted. 

Later in the century the Palatinate provided a classic example of the 
curious working of the principle enunciated at the Peace of Augsburg, 
cuius regio, eius religio. With shocking jerks the whole people were ma le 
Roman Catholic under Elector Ludwig V (d. 1544), Lutheran under 
Friedrich II (d. 1556) and Otto Heinrich (d. 1559), Reformed under 
Friedrich III (d. 1576), Lutheran again under Ludwig VI (d. 1583), 
and then Reformed again under John Casimir (d. 1592). In the midst 
of these abrupt changes the Mennonites, who became official not at all, 
managed to remain inconspicuous most of the time. There were almost 
no executions for heresy. Rather, the authorities tried to win them over 
with argumentation. A great disputation was held at Frankenthal n 
1571. Ludwig VI put pressure on both Mennonites and Reformed, but 
without much success. Intolerance and violence of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, especially during the Thirty Years’ War, from which the Palatinate 
suffered tremendous damage, brought Mennonite settlements to a virtual 
end. 

Outside the Palatinate Mennonites found temporary refuge in Baden 
in many small communities, but not in such numbers as to form congre¬ 
gations. In south Germany, along the Danube and its tributaries, they 
appeared in Augsburg and Regensburg. The former was the largest con¬ 
centration in the south. But peace did not last long after the Lutheran 
pastor Urbanus Rhegius started a pamphlet war against them. By 1528 
almost all of them had to leave. Some went westward to Strasbourg, but 
most traveled down the Danube to Moravia. Regensburg was chiefly a 
point of passage which witnessed the migration of hundreds down the 
river. There was only one Anabaptist martyr in this city, and large num¬ 
bers of people continued to come and go, some as sojourners for a period 
of time. Anabaptists found little welcome in Bavaria, whose arch-Cathol c 
dukes defined their attitude in the law stating that all Anabaptists 
should be put to death. Those who recanted should enjoy the privilege 
of being beheaded. All others should burn. 39 Hence few radicals were 
tempted to tarry in Bavaria on their way to Moravia. 

In Austria the situation was much the same, although Tyrol for a time 
was an active breeding ground for heresy. Several of the leaders of Ana- 
baptism came from the Tyrol. Of all the forms of Protestantism this was 

38 Christian Hege, Die Tdujer in cler Kurpfalz, p. 65. 

30 ME, I, 251. 
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the only one to get a real foothold in this mountainous and traditionally 
conservative province of Hapsburg dominion. Although persecuted vigor¬ 
ously, Anabaptists held out in the mountain valleys, like the Wipptal 
and Sill Valley. Some who were driven out to Moravia returned later. 40 
Regular and close relations were maintained between Tyrol and Moravia 
as refugees moved back and forth in both directions. A high point of 
emigration to Moravia occurred in 1543-44. When Austrian authorities 
tried to stop the movements by mounting guard at bridges, the Ana¬ 
baptists met secretly in forests and slipped by downstream under cover of 
darkness. Kitzbuhel was for several years a center of Anabaptist activity. 41 

Elsewhere in Austria Anabaptists grew in little groups, particularly in 
the forested and mountain areas so common to upper Austria and 
Styria. Although permanent settlement was virtually impossible after the 
Edict of Speyer in 1529, they developed small communities in many 
places, particularly in Steyr, in upper Austria not far from the Danube. 42 
One episode was the arrest of 136 Anabaptists from Steinabrunn in lower 
Austria. Although the women and children were set free, the men were 
all condemned to the galleys and sent to Andrea Doria in Genoa. They 
escaped to Trieste, whence seventy of them made their way to freedom 
in Moravia. 43 A special case was the land of Salzburg, under the authority 
of the prince-archbishop Matthew Lang until 1540. There was an Ana¬ 
baptist movement there, but it did not last long under the fires of persecu¬ 
tion. The law provided stated penalties for different degrees of guilt. 
Unrepentant leaders were to be burned alive. Repentant leaders were to 
be beheaded, then burned. Ordinary members who had been misled, 
and those who gave shelter to heretics, were to be drowned if they re¬ 
mained unrepentant. If they repented, they were to be lashed and im¬ 
prisoned. These, and others less guilty, were to suffer confiscation of their 
homes, fines, and exiles. 44 Faced with these pleasant alternatives, almost 
all of the Anabaptists of Salzburg decided to go to Tyrol, or Moravia. 

Another approach to the story of Anabaptist refugees in Germany is 
the record of the wanderings of the many individual leaders. Such a 
project would, if carried out thoroughly, provide interesting statistics 
on the peregrinations of these persons and by extension on the move¬ 
ments of the relatively large groups of congregations. Where did they 
come from in the first place? Where was their place of first refuge? In 

40 See Franz Kolb, Die Wiedertaufer in Wipptal, esp. pp. 12-25, 44-53. 

41 ME, III, 187. 

42 Ibid., I, 195. 

43 Grete Mecenseffy, Geschichte des Protestantismus in Oesterreich, p. 39. 

44 ME, III, 286. 
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how many different locations did they seek or find shelter in a given 
number of years? What was the average frequency of movement? How 
far did they wander? How long did they stay in any one place? Where, 
if at all, did they finally settle? What was the average life expectancy? 
Some of those whose movements might be worth studying with this 
method are Caspar Schwenckfeld, Sebastian Franck, Melchior Hoffman, 
Pilgram Marpeck, John Denck, Andreas von Carlstadt, and Balthasar 
Hubmaier. In fact, any of the leaders on whom sufficient information is 
available would make a good study. Although I have made no intensive 
investigation of the data, general observation would suggest that, as in lie 
case of Hubmaier, these leaders made at least five major stopovers, mostly 
in Germany, before they settled permanently or were caught. It is im¬ 
possible to find an Anabaptist who didn't go anywhere—so it seems. 
Church history has never witnessed a more peripatetic church, always on 
the move, both individually and collectively. 


E. Moravia 


To the barons of Moravia: 

We answer further: that if driven from this land there remains no refuge tor 
us, unless God shall show us some special place whither to flee. We cannot go. 
7 his land, and all that therein is, belongs to the God of heaven; and if we 
were to give a promise to depart, perhaps we should not be able to keep it; 
for we are in the hand of God, who does with us what he will. By him we were 
brought hither, and peradventure he would have us here and not elsewhere to 
dwell, to try our faith and our constancy by persecution and adversity. But if it 
should appear to be his will that we depart hence, since we are persecuted 
and driven away, then even without your command, not tardily but with 
alacrity, will we go whither God shall send us. Day and night we pray ur to 
him that he will guide our steps to the place where he would have us dwell. 
We cannot and dare not withstand his holy will; nor is it possible for you, 
however much you may strive. Grant us but a brief space; peradventure our 
heavenly Father will make known to us his will, whether we are here to remain, 
or whither we must go. If this be done, you shall see diat no difficulty, howe\er 
great it may be, shall deter us from the path. 45 

Thus the Moravian Anabaptists voiced their plaints against the de¬ 
portation which would make them refugees yet again. They had hoped 

45 Thichnan van Braght, A Martyrology of the Churches of Christ, Hanserd Knollys 
Society ed. (London, 1850), I, 151-52. 
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that here in the hills they would be left free to worship and live according 
to the gospel as they understood it. Indeed, Moravia was almost unique 
in the sixteenth century as a place of refuge. Located in the narrow 
middle portion of present-day Czechoslovakia, at the very time of the 
Reformation it enjoyed unusual autonomy within the loose circle of the 
Holy Roman Empire and Hapsburg influence. The local nobility were 
able for a long time to maintain their independence from imperial or 
other interference. No overbearing prelate of the church like the arch¬ 
bishop of Salzburg was present to press the interests of the church. The 
land was slow in development. There were no real cities between Prague 
and Vienna. Olmutz (Olomouc) was the capital through the century. 
This, along with Brno and Znaim (Znojmo), was a royal city. They 
were all rather small, and besides them only little towns and villages 
broke the open countryside with its rolling hills and occasional rugged 
terrain. Most of the land was still heavily forested. The immediate 
government was provided by the lords of the manorial estates. 

Among these estates that of Liechtenstein was noteworthy. Johann 
and Leonhard were among the most enlightened barons in Moravia. 
Nikolsburg, which became a noted Hutterite center, was in their barony. 
Other liberal nobles were Ulrich von Kaunitz, lord of Austerlitz, and 
Johann of Lipa, lord of Kromau and Schakovitz.* Most unusual among 
these liberal rulers was the Abbess of Maria-Saal (near Brno), mistress 
of Auspitz. Under encouragement from these and other like-minded aristo¬ 
crats Anabaptists flocked in from Tyrol, south Germany, the Rhineland, 
and elsewhere. Balthasar Hubmaier came, as did Hans Hut and Jacob 
Wiedemann. 46 

Only twice in the sixteenth century was Emperor Ferdinand able to 
force his will effectively on matters of religion—1535-36 and 1547-51. 
The rest of the century was relatively peaceful, as far as outward affairs 
went. At the end of the century the Counter Reformation finally arrived 
with Cardinal Franz von Dietrichstein. In addition the Turks carried on 
violent forays and plundered southern Moravia in 1605. Nevertheless the 
radicals survived until the Thirty Years* War. 

One of the most active centers was Nikolsburg, which remained in 
the Liechtenstein family until 1556. Some twelve thousand Anabaptists 

48 In addition to the appropriate articles in ME (III, 747, "Moravia/' and III, 
883, "Nikolsburg,” are the most important), consult Robert Friedmann, Hutterite 
Studies, which contains most of the articles and notices by Friedmann, including those 
contributed to ME . See also his "A Comprehensive Review of Research on the Hut- 
terites, 1880-1950,” MQR, XXIV (1950), 353-63, 
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came to this region at one time or another. From here they spread, 
partly through internal schisms, to Austerlitz and other centers. After 
1556, when imperial power was asserted, they began to leave, but others 
continued to come through the century. Twenty-four Hutterite bruder- 
hofs were still there when all were wiped out by the Thirty Years’ War. 
Jacob Hutter came with his communistic teachings based on biblical 
sharing of goods. In the 1530’s the Anabaptists of Moravia split three 
ways—into Hutterites; Philippites, who emphasized resignation and suf¬ 
fering; and Gabrielites. The Philippites migrated to south Germany md 
the Gabrielites to Silesia. 

The struggles and sufferings of these Hutterites were recorded ind 
preserved in the two valuable and rare Chronicles, the one, the Great 
Chronicle (Geschichts-Buch unci kurzer Durchgang vom Anfang der 
Welt), with 612 large folio leaves carrying the story to 1665, and the 
Small Chronicle, going on to 17 55. 47 Only recently has the full siory 
of the Hutterites begun to emerge. 

A more systematic chronological account of the rise and spread of 
the Anabaptists in Moravia may now be undertaken. This would begin 
with the travels of Balthasar Hubmaier, the learned Anabaptist of Schaff- 
hausen and the neighboring town of Waldshut, down the Danube to 
Nikolsburg. During his brief sojourn his influence reached into the circles 
of Lutherans, Hussite Utraquists, and the Unity of the Brethren. Hub¬ 
maier was representative of the more conservative Anabaptists who got 
along well with the governing baron, the lord of Liechtenstein. Wiede¬ 
mann and Hut led the more radical pacifistic-communistic group, wl om 
the baron asked to leave. About two hundred of them, together with 
their children, sold their possessions, gathered in common such movable 
wealth as they had, and went to Austerlitz, aided in passage by the baron. 
In Austerlitz they established the oldest Anabaptist primitive communal 
order. 48 

The process was already under way by which several schismatic groups 
split off into separate communities. George Williams suggests a Y-shaped 
setting for the major early groups, in which Nikolsburg, the original 
settlement, is at the base; Austerlitz with the early pacifistic-communistic 
group at the right tip; Rossitz with the Gabrielites, followers of Gabriel 

47 The single complete manuscript of the Great Chronicle was brought by the 
Hutterites to North America. It was published in 1908 and again in 1943. 

48 Robert Friedmann, “The Oldest Church Discipline of the Anabaptists,” MQR, 
XXIX (1955), 162-66. On these early developments see also Torsten Bergsten, Balthasar 
Hubmaier, pp. 399 ff. 
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Ascherham until they migrated back to Silesia, at the left tip; and Auspitz 
with the Philippites, followers of Philip Plener, at the junction. 49 The 
causes and consequences of these splits, most of them temporary, need not 
detain us. All factions harbored original refugees from elsewhere, and 
all of them became refugees again as a result of the internal dissensions. 
The migration of the followers of Wiedemann (and Hut) to Austerlitz 
may serve as an illustration. 

Jacob Hutter, the most effective and creative leader, who gave his name 
to the chief movement, the Hutterites, hailed from Tyrol. He spent much 
time traveling back and forth between his homeland and Moravia. His 
longest stay in the latter region was 1533-35. He was successful in bring¬ 
ing together and establishing an enduring foundation for one of the very 
few movements which survived from the Radical Reformation down to 
the present time. The Hutterites, after various trials and travels, settled 
in North America in the Northwest. Throughout they maintained their 
ideal of apostolic communism, the radical sharing of all goods. This, 
together with the general Anabaptist principles of suffering as a mark of 
the church, and strict discipline through the use of the ban, provided the 
base for the Hutterite concept of the church. 

Hutter’s leadership, together with the peace of the Anabaptist com¬ 
munities in Moravia, was shattered by the persecution forced by King 
Ferdinand, to whom for once the local nobles had to defer. Reluctantly 
they acquiesced in the order to expel all heretics. (The uproar of Mun¬ 
ster reached all the way to central Europe.) The refugees were lumped 
into one category of dangerous heretics and driven out. They scattered 
into the forests and hills, and many made their way back to their country 
of origin for a time. As the Hutterite Chronicle had it, “They drove the 
brethren from Moravia to Hungary, from Hungary to Moravia, from 
Moravia to Austria, from Austria to Moravia. In summa, God-fearing 
people have nowhere to go.” 50 

After the pressure relaxed, the people began to fdter back, first from 
the neighboring forests, then from other lands. The barons quietly ac¬ 
cepted them once again and helped them reestablish their communities. 
Now Peter Riedemann, author of the classic Rechenschaft (.Account of 
Faith) in 1540, was the outstanding leader. Taking his theme from 
I Peter 3:15, he portrayed the true church as indeed the suffering rem¬ 
nant, not merely a passive community of saints but one called to redeem 
the world while yet remaining itself pure through the ban. Another per- 

40 Williams, p. 418. 

60 Quoted in ME, I, 196-97. 
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secution which begin in 1545 drove them out again, a large group going 
to Hungary. Others took refuge in the inaccessible mountains of Slovakia, 
where they literally holed up. They either dug or took over and extended 
the mysterious tunnels— lochy in Czech—which were to be found in 
various regions of Moravia and Slovakia. These underground passages 
provided relatively safe, if not too comfortable, refuge from intolerant 
authorities and ravaging armies. 51 Some of them may date from die 
Middle Ages, but many were the work of Hutterites. They provided 
ingenious turns and blind alleys, as well as multiple escape routes jin 
the event of discovery. 1 

Then came the retirement of Emperor Charles V and an altered 
political situation, which gave the Hutterites almost a half-century | of 
peace, their "golden age.” Many communal groups were organized [in 
bruderhofs. Under the leadership of Peter Walpot (1565-78) they en¬ 
joyed considerable prosperity—as they always did when left alone. 

Although Moravia was the chief center and refuge for Hutterites ajnd 
other Anabaptists, Slovakia, the mountainous and rather primitive region 
to the east, also served as a place of settlement. 52 Especially in times I of 
stress they moved into the more remote area, especially in the hard times 
around mid-century. With the end of the century, however, both Moravia 
and Slovakia fell on evil times as Turkish and Hungarian armies ravaged 
the lands, and soon afterwards the Thirty Years’ War broke out. Catholic 
and Protestant armies left great swaths of destruction. 

Under these conditions a large number of Hutterites in 1621-23 mi¬ 
grated from Moravia and Slovakia southward to Transylvania at the 
invitation of Bethlen Gabor. A recently discovered manuscript throfws 
considerable light on this important but heretofore little known move¬ 
ment. 53 By this movement the Hutterites were able to survive the tur¬ 
moils of persecution and eventually, after various experiences and trials, 
to settle in the New World. The new document describes in detail the 
midwinter preparations for departure and the early spring travel in 
separate groups. One of the most important Hutterite communities | in 
Transylvania was Alvinc (Alvinz), where they were called “new Chris¬ 
tians” and had relative peace during the war. It should be noted that 
the migration was not altogether voluntary, since the ruler, Bethlen 

61 See ME, III, 382 ff. 

63 Ibid., IV, 545. I 

** Robert Friedmann, “A Newly Discovered Source on the Transmigration of the 
Hutterites to Transylvania, 1621-23," MQR, XXXV (1961), 309-14; and Maria H. 
Krisztinkovich, “Some Further Notes on the Hutterites of Transylvania,” MQR, 
XXXVH (1963), 203-13. 
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Gabor, wanted good workers. This was part of a long-term migration of 
German-speaking peoples down the Danube. 


F. East Around the Vistula 

In the sixteenth century the political status of the eastern Baltic was 
rather complex. The Polish king exercised a general sovereignty over the 
Vistula Valley downstream from Warsaw. But the realm of the Teutonic 
Knights on the east side had become a duchy, East Prussia, centering on 
Konigsberg. This area was strongly Lutheran quite early, whereas Poland 
was nominally Roman Catholic. Nevertheless many powerful nobles 
favored either the Calvinist Reformation or the more radical anti-Trin¬ 
itarian movements which found a home there. Danzig, near the mouth 
of the river, was proud of its ancient status as an imperial free city and 
struggled to maintain its autonomy. Elbing, a former Hansa town, also 
enjoyed a large amount of freedom. Much of the lower river valley was 
undeveloped and poorly populated. 

Both Reformed and Mennonite refugees, as well as smaller dissident 
groups, found their way eastward (or northward from Moravia). Not all 
of the migrants were refugees, religious or other. Many Dutch settlers 
were attracted by the quantities of available flat land, which could be 
developed after the fashion of the low lying but crowded Netherlands. 
Some of the religious refugees were Reformed, but there were many 
Anabaptists, especially Mennonites from Holland. By the early 1530’s 
enough of these Radical reformers had come to the Danzig area so that 
the city council requested the Dutch authorities to prevent further mi¬ 
gration of Anabaptists eastward. They were also in Elbing. 

For a time Mennonites, Schwenckfelders, and others settled in East 
(ducal) Prussia, notably around Konigsberg. But the biggest settlement, 
Preussisch-Holland, was Reformed rather than Mennonite. Most of the 
settlers in this large Dutch region were refugees who had come via East 
Frisia. 54 When the duke became Lutheran in 1543, however, all Radicals 
were required to depart. Most of them moved across the valley to West 
Prussia, the portion under Polish suzerainty. 

The Anabaptist-Mennonite settlements around the eastern Baltic, 
therefore, developed in four politically distinct regions: in the free im¬ 
perial city of Danzig, in the autonomous Hanseatic city of Elbing, in the 
lower Vistula Valley (West Prussia) under Polish control, and in East 

Unruh, p. 107; ME, II, 124, 490-91. 
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Prussia around Konigsberg and Tilsit. In the delta proper of the great 
river were large marshy regions (Warder) ripe for development by the 
diligent and skillful Netherlander. For this reason they were welcomed, 
although many of them professeel a form of faith repugnant to the rulers. 
The earliest settlements were in the triangle formed by Danzig-Elbing- 
Marienburg. Slowly settlement expanded southward up the river to arc as 
near the Polish cities of Schwetz, Graudenz, Culm, and Thorn. Other 
refugees came from south Germany and Moravia, and some of these 
settled farther inland. 

Generally the Mennonites were not welcome in the cities themselves, 
whether Danzig, Elbing, or the cities upriver. Rather they were permitted 
to settle in rural areas, especially those needing development. Both Dan¬ 
zig and Elbing at one time in the century forced their visitors to leave 
on the grounds that they were interfering with native trade. But both 
later readmitted them. The most successful settlements, from the point 
of view of the hosts, were those in the delta marshes, which were re¬ 
claimed by a century of hard work at dikes and other water control 
works. The experience of one particular group is discussed in a later 
chapter on the Alexanderwohl Mennonites. 55 The halfhearted earl.er 
work begun under auspices of the Teutonic Knights was already in ruins. 
Beginning fresh, the Dutch fought the river and wrested precious acres 
of rich land from the sea. 

The most important settlements along the Vistula River took place in 
the second half of the century. King Sigismund granted permission fo:* a 
group to establish itself around Culm (Chelmno) in 1553. Some of the 
settlers were Dutch, some German, some Mennonite and some not. 


G. Other Areas 

Scattered communities of Mennonite refugees appeared elsewhere in 
Europe in Reformation times. They were not so distinctive, however, as to 
merit extensive treatment. To the west Anabaptists fled across the sea to 
England, along with the large numbers of Reformed refugees. The situa¬ 
tion is made clearer by the doctoral work of Irvin Horst, who reports 
much of his findings in an article in the Mennonite Encyclopedia , 56 
Especially troublesome is the use of the term “Anabaptist” in sixteen th- 

55 These great works are described in Horst Penner, Ansiedlung mennonitischer 
Niederlander, pp. 9-12 and passifn. 

60 ME, II, 214-21. 
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and seventeenth-century England. What is meant? Almost anything not 
thoroughly orthodox, it would sometimes appear. The most valid applica¬ 
tion is to the Melchiorite spiritualist wing of the Radical Reformation, 
which did have demonstrable representation in England. Beyond these 
a potpourri of Pelagians, Antinomians, Familists, and even Thomas Cart¬ 
wright (by Whitgift) were called "Anabaptists.” In the next century 
Socinians, Ranters, Quakers, Independents, and Baptists all won the same 
designation. 

Real Anabaptists were present in England as early as the 1530’s during 
the reign of Henry VIII, who began persecution of them in 1538, and 
also during the time of Edward VI also, as occasional debates indicate. 
Apparently the English Anabaptists were mostly spiritualizers who were 
not deeply concerned about establishment of church order. A principal 
stated reason for the formal establishment of the Dutch refugee 
church of Austin Friars was "for avoiding of all sects of Anabaptists and 
such like.” 67 

Queen Elizabeth, who wished above all to achieve national unity, 
desired a settlement of the religious problem which would allow preserva¬ 
tion of that unity. Hence the arrangements for reestablishment of the 
Anglican church provided a wide comprehensive base within which 
most varieties of English could find a place not too uncomfortable. But 
there was not room for Roman Catholics on the one extreme and Ana- 
oaptists on the other. Archbishop Parker reported to Bullinger in 1559 
that the country was full of radicals. And Bishop Jewel wrote to Peter 
Martyr, 

We found at the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth a large and inauspicious 
crop of Arians, Anabaptists, and other pests, which I know not how, but as 
mushrooms spring up in the night, and in darkness, so these sprang up in that 
darkness and unhappy night of the Marian times. 08 

Hence in 1560 Elizabeth ordered to quit the country forthwith "the 
Anabaptists and such Here ticks, which have flocked to the Coast-Towns 
of England from the parts beyond the Seas, under colour of shunning 
Persecution.” 59 Nevertheless Anabaptist refugees continued to come in, 
especially right after Alva's campaign of 1567. 

Anabaptists were involved in the case of Aclriaan Haemstede, minister 

67 J. Lindcboom, Austin Friars, p. 9, from Edward’s diary. 

68 As reported in Williams, p. 782, from Jewel, Works (ed. John Ayre, Cambridge, 
1850), IV, 1240 f. 

50 ME, II, 217. 
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of Austin Friars Dutch refugee church in London. He supported tie 
request of some of them for permission to worship separately outside 
Austin Friars. 60 His grounds, which included a liberal position on their 
theological tenets, got him into trouble with the church authorities of 
Austin Friars and therefore also with Bishop Grindal, who as bishop of 
London had responsibility for oversight of the Dutch church under the 
new provisions of Elizabeth. Because of his sympathy he was excom¬ 
municated and banished. Another person who was involved was Jacob 
Acontius, the author of Satan's Stratagems } discussed above in the chapier 
on religious liberty. 

In the 1570's more stringent laws were published. They resulted in the 
arrest and trial of twenty-five persons, of whom only two were eventually 
burned for heresy. 

In assessing the place of Anabaptists in England we find sufficient 
evidence to support the reality of their presence. They caused consider¬ 
able worry on the part of the authorities and particularly of the uneasy 
leaders of the Dutch refugee church, which rightly felt imperiled by the 
proximity of more dangerous and less welcome radicals. England did 
serve as a temporary place of refuge for Anabaptists, although they were 
not encouraged to come, and many restrictions were placed in their way. 
In England, as in Poland, they were confused with the anti-Trinitarians, 
with whom they indeed shared some views. The more spiritualist char¬ 
acter of the English Anabaptists would more easily lead to this iden¬ 
tification. On the other hand, there is little evidence that direct contacts 
existed between the Continental Anabaptists and the English Baptists. 
Although some communication may have developed, the English Bap¬ 
tists were products of English Puritanism and Calvinist theology rather 
than of the Radical Reformation. 

Another area of Anabaptist settlement separate from the more common 
districts was Poland. Here above all the Radical Reformation took on 
aspects of anti-Trinitarianism. Although the groups had separate origins, 
they tended to merge in Poland. 61 Some of the settlers around the mouth 
of the Vistula River moved upstream to the interior of Poland. Others 
came from Silesia and Slovakia. One center was Zip (Polish Spisz), in a 
region controlled by Hungary but under Polish suzerainty. Thus by mid¬ 
century Anabaptists were located in both northern and southern Poland. 

00 See S. A. van Schelven, Vluchtelingenkerkcn, pp. 133-35, 144-45; and Kerkerands - 
Protokollen der Nederduitsche Vlnchtelingenkerk te London, 1560-1563, p. 447. Much 
information is found also in J. H. Hcssels, ed., Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archiv im. 

81 A helpful account is in Williams, pp. 414 ff., 646 ff. 
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More refugees poured in from Silesia in 1548. Prince Radvila gave much 
help to the newcomers, and Vilnius became a refugee center until the 
prince’s death in 1565. About the same time the effects of the Catholic 
Reformation were felt in Poland, and many Anabaptists became refugees 
all over again. By this time many of them had taken on the peculiarly 
Polish radical doctrines of anti-Trinitarianism and pacifism. Some of them 
went on south to Transylvania. 

The case of Transylvania, being closely associated with the develop¬ 
ment of the rationalist anti-Trinitarian movement, is discussed below. 


H. Free Spirits in East Central Europe 

One of the lesser known corners of church history is that of the ra¬ 
tionalistic radicals of eastern Europe. The lands between the Oder and 
the Neman in the north and southward to the Transylvanian Alps have 
been a sort of no-man’s-land of ecclesiastical confusion for centuries. 
There Western and Eastern Catholicism canceled mutual pretensions to 
represent the one Catholic church. There Teuton and Slav maintained 
an everlasting cultural tug of war. In this complex ecclesiastical and 
political muddle radical forms of Christianity found ready if not stable 
acceptance. In two major areas particularly the history of Christianity 
became in part the history of radical expressions not tolerated elsewhere 
in Europe: Poland and Transylvania. 

1. Poland. In the sixteenth century the kingdom of Poland was one 
of the most impressive, although not one of the most powerful, political 
entities in Europe. Especially after the royal union of Poland and the 
grand duchy of Lithuania, which was consummated in that century, the 
country was outwardly great. The traditional feudal structure of Poland, 
however, limited the authority of the king, who was never able to es¬ 
tablish a strong monarchial tradition. Although the Polish nobles re¬ 
mained in general loyal to the national interest, they had little sense of 
national unity but a powerful sense of their own rights and privileges. 
This was especially the case with the powerful rulers of Lithuania, 
Nicholas Radziwill, voivode (palatine) of Vilna. In or out of Poland, 
Lithuania maintained a tradition and history of its own. Most of the 
people were Orthodox. It was definitely a land in between—anti-Roman 
because of its Orthodox tradition and anti-Russian because of its ethnic 
tradition. Vilna therefore became one of the prime centers of the Radical 
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Reformation as long as Radziwill ruled, until his strongly Roman Cath¬ 
olic sons took control. 

Under these circumstances the Reformation made considerable head¬ 
way in various parts of Poland until the Jesuits of the Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion succeeded, in the century after the Council of Trent, in reclaiming 
the land for the Roman faith. Lutheranism was introduced in the 
lands of ducal (East) Prussia rather early but never spread success¬ 
fully. Calvinism became the dominant form of Protestantism and took 
vigorous root in Lithuania as well as in both Great and Little Poland. 
A reformer of Italian extraction, Francesco Stancaro, led in the formation 
of a first Reformed congregation in 1550. He became the storm center 
of a series of conflicts. He posed as the arch-defender of orthodox Calvin¬ 
ism but ended with denunciations of Calvin and almost everybody else. 

Peter Lombard alone is worth more than a hundred Luthers, two hun¬ 
dred Melanchthons, three hundred Bullingers, four hundred Peter 
Martyrs, and five hundred Calvins, and all of them ground in a mortar 
with a pestle would not amount to an ounce of true theology/’ 62 He 
was banished from Poland and subsequently from Konigsberg, Hungary, 
and even from Kolozsvar in Transylvania, one of the enlightened centers 
of that principality. Returning to Poland in 1559, he was condemned by 
the Reformed synod of Pinczow, where he defended the Trinity so 
vigorously that he got into trouble over the person of Christ and his role 
as mediator. 03 A third form of Protestantism was the Bohemian Brethren, 
who migrated as refugees in the years after 1547. 

The political situation in mid-century was favorable to introduction 
of variant forms of faith. King Sigismund II Augustus (1548-72) allowed 
the nobles to assume almost complete control of internal affairs. Many 
of them for personal or political reasons favored Protestantism, even 
some of the more radical forms. Cracow, Lublin, Sandomir, were among 
the cities in which the three main Protestant types and some of the 
radical ones were established. All three forms of orthodox Protestantism 
maintained their place until finally submerged by the Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion. 

In the Reformed church radical influences found expression rather 
early. Simon Budny in Lithuania was the equivalent of Francis David in 
Transylvania. But perhaps Jacob Paleologus, a Dominican friar from 

02 Quoted from Contra i Ministri di Ginerva e di Zurigo, 1562, in Williams, p. 660. 

03 See further on this man Earl Morse Wilbur, History of Unitarianism, Socinianism 
and Its Antecedents, pp. 297 ff. Hereafter referred to as Wilbur, 1. 
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Greece, was the originator of anti-Trinitarian teachings in Poland. 64 
The most famous leader, Faustus Socinus (Sozzini) was of the second 
generation and was never actually received into the fellowship of the 
Polish Brethren, who had formed what is known as the Minor Church 
of Poland. In Poland above all we see a mingling of the two radical 
strains represented by rationalistic anti-trinitarianism and biblicistic Ana- 
baptism. This mingling is well demonstrated in the person of Peter 
Gonesius (of Goniadz) . First in Lithuania and then in Poland (1556) 
he forthrightly denounced the Trinity on the basis of the teachings of 
Michael Servetus. But then he went on to set forth adult believer 
baptism and pacifistic social views derived from Anabaptist sources. 
Hence the Reformation debate in Poland proceeded at three levels: be¬ 
tween the Roman Catholics and the Protestants (largely Reformed), 
between the orthodox and radical wings of the Reformed movement, 
and between the anti-Trinitarian and Anabaptist wings of the Radical 
Reformation. 

In the mid-sixties a crisis developed about the time of the publication 
of the edicts of the Council of Trent, which rose like a threatening 
cloud, yet low on the horizon, over the scene of the Polish Reformation. 
With this Catholic reaction in the background, the orthodox Calvinists 
began a strict Calvinist counterreaction which resulted in the separation 
of the radicals. With conjunction of Catholic and Reformed forces an 
edict was issued requiring all foreign radicals to leave the country. Later 
clarification of the Edict of Parczow, 1564, explained that the order ap¬ 
plied only to anti-Trinitarian radicals, thus excusing the Bohemian 
Brethren. Radicals of native origin were not affected. Thus only a few 
Italian radicals were directly under the ban. But a wedge had been 
driven between the orthodox and radical Protestants, and a wider perse¬ 
cution which one day would involve all forms of Protestantism was 
foreshadowed. 

The Calvinist majority were now to use their influence for persecuting and 
suppressing their opponents through the power of the State, little anticipating 
that in two generations more the same weapon would be used against them. At 
the critical hour when the reformers needed all their forces united in the 
struggle with Rome, their blind, suicidal zeal against their brethren of more 
liberal beliefs alienated them, made them enemies, denied them the Christian 
name, and in the next year even all but secured for a time an edict of banish¬ 
ment against them, thus making the first step toward digging their own grave. 00 

04 See Stanislas Kot, Socinianistn in Poland p. xvii. 

65 Wilbur, I, 320, quote on p. 324. 
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The death about the same time of the determinedly Calvinistic Nich¬ 
olas Radziwill, voivode of Lithuania, resulted in the dispersion of the 
radicals of Vilna. They, together with those of Poland, felt the hand of 
oppression. The little radical church of Cracow, strongly Anabaptist n 
sentiment, was scattered. The immediate result was not the hoped-for 
obliteration of the anti-Trinitarians. Instead they separated from the 
Reformed structure and, in a synod at Brzeziny, 1565, formed the church 
called at first “the brethren in Poland and Lithuania who have rejected 
the Trinity/* but soon “Arians” by their opponents and officially the 
Minor Reformed Church of Poland—to distinguish it from the Major 
(i.e., orthodox) Reformed Church. This was the movement which in the 
second generation was to take the name Socinian, after Faustus Socinus, 
who contributed his distinctive theology. It marked also a prime ante¬ 
cedent of the Unitarian church. 66 The final expression of the split 
between orthodox and radical Protestants came in 1570 with the Union 
of Sandomir, which united, after a fashion, Calvinists, Lutherans, and 
Bohemian Brethren, but not the Minor Church. 

In the meantime, almost unnoticed by the Protestants, Cardinal Com- 
mendone had come and gone on a papal mission to Poland, one result 
of which was the introduction of the Jesuits, vigorous force of Counter 
Reformation, into the land. 67 One is reminded, in discussing the in¬ 
tolerance of the Calvinists against the anti-Trinitarians, of the cartoon 
of the fish which gobbles up a little fish, only to be itself gobbled up by 
a still larger fish. 

For the time being, however, in Poland developed the two parallel 
churches, the Major and Minor. In 1569 the latter found a home and 
capital at Rak6w, a new town northeast of ancient Cracow, fifty miles 
west of Sandomir. In the early seventeenth century it was made famous 
by the publication of the Racovian Catechism, which became one of the 
classic statements of Unitarian theology. This community was founded 
by Gregory Paul on lands belonging to the castellan (local magnate) of 
Zarndw, the tolerant Calvinist Jan Sienirski. 68 His wife was favorable to 
anti-Trinitarian teachings. From the beginnings religious freedom was 
guaranteed. Many noble laymen and radical ministers migrated to Rakbw 
from all parts of Poland, and a motley collection of anti-Trinitarians, 
Anabaptists, and Hutterites gathered. For a while chaos threatened ihe 
lively little town as conflicts developed between factions. But the “New 

00 Ibid., p. 327; Williams, pp. 667-69. 

67 Sec Cambridge Modern History, III, 82. 

88 Wilbur, I, 356-61; Kot, pp. 131-32; Williams, pp. 698-99. 
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Jerusalem” weathered these troubles and later became a center for radical 
teaching. A press which issued many anti-Trinitarian works began op¬ 
erations in 1600, and a well-supported school was founded in 1602. For 
over a half-century Rak6w was the capital of the Minor Church of the 
Polish Brethren. A visitor of 1612 reported that 

when he had taken pains to pass through Rak6w, a town in little Poland, 
where the heresy of the Socinians flourishes greatly, he felt as though he had 
been transported into another w T orld; for whereas elsewhere all was full of wars 
and tumult, there all was quiet, men were calm and modest in behavior, so 
that you might think them angels, although they were spirited in debate and 
expert in language. 60 

On the one hand the rationalistic anti-Trinitarians argued the nature 
of the Godhead. On the other hand biblically fortified brethren sought 
to live out the principles of discipleship as they found them in the 
Sermon on the Mount. During the first third of the seventeenth century 
this city was teeming with radical leaders and very prosperous. 

Before Rakdw came fully into its own, Poland had an interregnum, 
during which the nobles demanded and received, over strenuous opposi¬ 
tion from the Roman Catholic prelates, a formal constitutional protection 
of their right of freedom of worship. The Warsaw Pact of 1573, following 
upon the dreadful news of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew in France, 
promised toleration for all dissidentes de religione, a term which included 
Roman Catholics and theoretically all others. Presently, however, anti- 
Trinitarians and others deemed heretical were excluded from its bene¬ 
fits. Stephen Bathory, who was elected king in 1576, abided by the pro¬ 
visions of this pact although he himself was Roman Catholic. 

The latter part of the sixteenth century also saw the advent of Faustus 
Socinus, another of the Italian exiles, who had already followed a varied 
career as refugee and itinerant scholar in Lyon, Geneva, and Transylvania 
before he arrived in Cracow. For the last two decades and on to 1604, 
when he died, he resided in Poland. Curiously this man, who was to give 
his name to the whole movement, was refused admission to the church 
of Polish Brethren gathered in synod at Rakow in 1580. 70 Near the 
close of the century he was the object of attacks by students. Conse¬ 
quently he retired from the university city of Cracow to a little village 

e ° Quoted in Wilbur, I, 361. 

* # Wilbur, I, 387 H. 
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about forty-five miles away, where he spent his last years in relative 
peace. The issue of the importance of adult believer baptism, which he 
rejected, endured to the end. 

Finally the story of Rakow takes us briefly into the seventeenth century. 
From the latter sixteenth century on, the Roman Catholics had increased 
and maintained pressure against heresy in Poland. The Jesuits were 
exceedingly effective, and many influential magnates were won back to 
the Roman faith, some for personal, others for political reasons. The 
Major Reformed Church continued for long its blind policy of opposi¬ 
tion to the Minor Church. A first Unitarian martyr was Iwan Tyszkiewicz, 
1G11. By 1635 the Socinian congregation in Lublin was dissolved, and its 
members were either assimilated or scattered. Some of them found tem¬ 
porary refuge for a few years on the nearby estates of friendly nobles. 
In 1638 Rakow had its turn. This prosperous city of twenty or thirty 
thousand people had for decades been a veritable capital of Socinianism, 
with a lively press and an excellent college. Now, as a result of a small 
incident in which young Socinians knocked down a Catholic wayside 
shrine, the Roman Catholic prelates secured a decision that held the 
entire anti-Trinitarian community responsible. All Socinians were or¬ 
dered to leave town within four weeks. 71 The school and press were de¬ 
stroyed. In spite of the objections of liberal nobles the orders were car¬ 
ried out rigorously, and Rakow became another admirable experiment 
almost forgotten by history. The remnants of the congregation found 
precarious shelter nearby for fourteen more years; after that, nothing. 

Nevertheless, Socinianism was not at an end in Poland. Survivors 
rallied in Volhynia. A synod at Kisielin took stock and planned for a new 
center in that place, where a school already was in existence. Kisielin for a 
time became a new capital of Socinianism. More and more, however, the 
terms of the Pact of Warsaw, 1573, were being interpreted to exclude all 
except orthodox Christians (Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bo¬ 
hemian Brethren) from the provisions for dissidentes. A Cossack rebel¬ 
lion in mid-century, which ravaged much of the Ukraine, drove over a 
thousand Socinians, along with other people, into homeless wandering. 
All the Socinian communities of that region were destroyed. Russia in¬ 
vaded Lithuania and demolished Socinianism there. Charles X of Sweden 
came down from the north with ambitious sword. When, at long last, 
the Polish king recovered his realm, with the aid of loyal princes, he 
vowed to appease an angry God by extirpating the “Arians.” This was 

71 Ibid., p. 454. 
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accomplished by an edict of 1658, which decreed banishment of all 
Socinians who did not submit to Catholic authority. 72 At this time the 
heroic figure of Andrew Wiszowaty emerged to give leadership and en¬ 
couragement to his sorely tried people. A few hundred families were 
able to gather the funds for exile. One group of over 380 went southward 
in the direction of Transylvania, but only 200 arrived after a dangerous 
journey. Of these most died of epidemic. The largest group settled in 
Silesia, at Kreuzburg. Still others went to East Prussia. 

Thus ended the radical branch of Protestants in Poland. The Jesuits 
had a plan which called next for the extirpation of all Protestants. In 
due course Calvinists and Bohemian Brethren received the same treat¬ 
ment, until the Catholic Reformation was supreme in Poland. 

2. Transylvania . In its lower course the Danube spectacularly cuts 
through a mountain chain on its way to the Balkans and the Black Sea. 
The Iron Gate, as the canyon is called, is a part of the high barrier, the 
Transylvanian Alps. These mountains are the southern portion of the 
immense horseshoe chain of the Carpathians, which curve from the north 
around the east and back across the south. Together with the western 
segment of the same structure, the western Carpathians, or Apuseni 
Mountains, they offer almost complete protection to the interior basin 
known to history as Transylvania. Today a part of Romania (and 
therefore carrying Romanian place names), Transylvania has had a 
long and checkered history as, at various times, a part of the Holy 
Roman Empire, of the kingdom of Hungary, and of the Ottoman 
Empire. With the exception of the Olt River, which cuts an even more 
spectacular defile through the middle of the Transylvanian Alps, all the 
rivers flow west into the Tisza and thence into the Danube. Not far from 
the north end of the Olt chain is Sibiu, which for centuries was one of 
the principal centers of German eastward colonization, known as Her- 
mannstadt (Hungarian Nagyszeben) . 73 

The population of this extensive basin reflects its varied history. Hun¬ 
garians live mainly in the western regions in the valley of the Tisza. 
Romanians inhabit the mountains of the east and south. Germans are 
(or were till the deportations following World War II) gathered in 
tight little islands around the principal cities which they founded. A 

™lbid., p. 480; Kot, p. 204. 

73 For the geographical situation see the publication of the Romanian University 
of Cluj, La Transylvanie; also Liiszlb Makkai, Histoire de Transylvanie. 
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unique group of Szeklers, a people of doubtful origin, perhaps Magyar, 
perhaps originally Hunnish, live in the eastern part close to the moun¬ 
tains. 

The Reformation came to Transylvania in successive waves, beginning 
with the early introduction of Lutheranism into the Germanic-speaking 
areas. By 1529 Hermannstadt was strongly Lutheran. One of the first 
leaders was Johannes Honterus of Kronstadt. 74 Soon the Hungarians, 
especially the powerful aristocrats, came over to the Reformation. Till 
mid-century the chief form was Lutheranism, but Calvinistic influence 
moved down the Danube and became firmly rooted in LIungary. From 
there it moved into Transylvania in the 1550’s. During this time Fran¬ 
cesco Stancaro, a reformer of Italian background who had already made 
a colorful career as professional refugee in western Europe, appeared in 
the province, working out of Llermannstadt. He brought a strongly 
Calvinistic but also heterodox doctrine which stirred a huge controversy. 
Its inevitable conclusion was his expulsion. Although Stancaro was no 
Unitarian, his unorthodox teachings and disputative personality helped 
prepare the way for more radical doctrines. 76 After a period of conflict 
between Lutherans and Calvinists for control of the people, who were 
rapidly departing from the original Roman Catholic allegiance, the 
different forms of Protestantism achieved a balance defined in terms }f 
religious liberty unequaled elsewhere in the sixteenth century. This 
process was complicated by the struggle of political and dynastic interests 
for control of the traditional kingdom of Hungary by the Hapsburg 
emperor, the Turkish sultan, and Hungarian nationalists. In Transyl¬ 
vania the force of decentralization was further directed toward establish¬ 
ment of an autonomous principality. This actually took place with the 
return from exile of the young King John Sigismund of Transylvania, 
son and heir of the Hungarian nobleman John Zapolya, who had won 
the right to the title King of Hungary, a title shared with the Hapsburg 
ruler Ferdinand. When King John presently joined the rising anti-Trini¬ 
tarian forces in his lands, he became history’s first—and only—Unitarian 
king. 

While the Lutherans established strong centers in the German cities 
and the Reformed advanced from their Hungarian stronghold under the 
vigorous leadership of young Peter Melius, more radical movements made 

74 Erich Roth, Die Reformation in Sicbenbiirgen, I, 38 fl., 117. 

7C Ibid., II, 20-23; but see William Toth, “Trinitarianism versus Antitrinitariani »ra 
in the Hungarian Reformation,” Church History, XIII (1944), 256. 
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their appearance. 76 Some historians attribute the beginnings of anti- 
Trinitarianism to Stancaro; but probably his chief contribution was the 
loosening and shaking process of controversy. The most significant outside 
influence was that of George Blandrata, another wandering Italian exile, 
who came to Transylvania from Poland in 1563 to serve as court physi¬ 
cian to King John and his mother Queen Isabelle. At this time Francis 
David was superintendent of the Reformed group in Transylvania. Under 
the influence of Blandrata he began to question the traditional doctrine 
of the Trinity, and at the Synod of Torda, 1566, he first openly criticized 
it. 77 Within a few years David had become the outstanding leader in 
Transylvania of anti-Trinitarian forces. A notable ten-day disputation, 
held in the royal palace at Gyulafelnhwar (Weissenburg) in March 
1568, in which Melius defended the orthodox doctrine and David and 
Blandrata argued in the Unitarian direction, resulted in an unofficial 
victory for the latter, for it became clear that the king himself favored 
the Unitarian position. 78 A year later, at the Synod of Nagyvdrad 
(Grosswardein), the definitive separation took place between the ortho¬ 
dox Calvinists and the Unitarian branch. This division was comparable 
to that in Poland at the Synod of Piotrkdw, 1565, except that in Transyl¬ 
vania the Unitarians formed the major, not the minor, faction. 

Now for a season Unitarianism enjoyed in Transylvania a unique 
degree of freedom protected by law. Kolozsvar (Cluj today) became the 
capital of Unitarianism in Europe, with a strong college and other 
institutions. Well aware that variant forms of Christianity were perse¬ 
cuted in most of the rest of Europe, the leaders of the “Major Reformed” 
church (Unitarian) saw to it that they were included in the significant 
series of statutes by which religious liberty became an accepted tenet in 
the principality. There now existed four main divisions: the Roman 
Catholics, the Lutherans and Reformed (who formally separated in 
1564), and the Unitarians (separate after 1569). A decree of 1557 had 
introduced the idea of religious freedom, 79 and it and further laws were 
renewed formally in a decree of 28 January 1568, which stated, 

Our Royal Highness, as he has decreed—together with the Diet—in the 
matter of religion, now again confirms that in every place die preachers shall 

76 See Toth, p. 256, and Wilbur, A History of Unitarianism in Transylvania, England , 
and America (hereafter Wilbur, II), 2811. A recent study is George Williams, Radical 
Reformation, ch. 28, pp. 708 If. 

77 Wilbur, II, 28, 30. 

78 Roth, II, 104; Toth, p. 266; Wilbur, II, 30; Williams, p. 721. 

70 See Alexander St. Ivanyi, Freedom Legislation in Hungary, 1557-1571 (New 
York, 1957), who gives the text of the chief regulations. 
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preach ancl explain the gospel each according to his understanding of it, and 
if the congregation like it, well; if not, no one shall compel them, but they 
shall keep the preachers whose doctrine they approve. Therefore none of the 
Superintendents or others shall annoy or abuse the preachers on account of 
their religion, according to the previous resolutions of the Diet, or allow any 
to be imprisoned or be punished by removal from his post on account of his 
teaching, for faith is a gift of God. This comes from hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God . 80 

Thus, without specifying the groups, all four major parties were included. 
In contrast, the best the Holy Roman Empire could do was establish the 
principle of territorialism in the Peace of Augsburg, according to which 
the prince should have the choice between Catholicism and Lutheranism. 
And the best the English could do was muddle through an inclusive 
compromise which achieved a semblance of unity through comprehension 
but satisfied no one, except perhaps Queen Elizabeth. Transylvania had 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century the most advanced view of 
religious liberty anywhere in that troubled continent and time. As for 
the radical anti-Trinitarians, David made sure they would be counted 
in, not out, by securing from King John Sigismund (as it turned out 
only two months before his death) a specific decree which strengthened 
further the toleration decree of 1568.81 Of course, with detractors, Prot¬ 
estant as well as Catholic, ready to count heretics out, the Unitarians 
faced a continuing struggle to maintain their freedom. At least here, 
uniquely in Europe, they had the law on their side. 

From all over Europe persecuted minorities—all kinds of Protestants 
from Roman Catholic countries, Reformed from German Lutheran states, 
Mennonites from Moravia, anti-Trinitarians from Poland—flocked 10 
Transylvania as a last, and remote, haven of refuge. When the Minor 
Church of Poland fell on evil times during the Catholic Counter Refor¬ 
mation, Transylvania became one of the places of final refuge for those 
Christians who were too radical in their theology for any of the es¬ 
tablished churches of western Europe. In this way Transylvania, favored 
by tolerant rulers, geographic remoteness, and Turkish proximity, shone 
like a star of freedom in a century dominated by dark persecution. 

The principle of toleration survived its first test in the election of 
Roman Catholic Stephen Batliory, who became not king but prince 
(voivode). This vigorous ruler, one of the few Transylvanian aristocrats 
who had remained Catholic, and his successors remained formally faith- 

80 As quoted in Williams, p. 719; cf. Wilbur, II, 25; Toth, p. 265. 

81 Wilbur, II, 48; Roth, II, 106; Williams, p. 725. 
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ful to the legislation on religion, and Unitarianism managed to remain 
within the pale. But the cost was stagnation of the radical movement, 
because the rulers resisted any further change or innovation in religion. 
This situation caused the breach between the cautious Blandrata and the 
fearless Ddvid. In spite of warnings from his friend, who had intimate 
court connections, David continued his radical preaching. In consequence 
he was arrested and imprisoned (1571), and died the same year. Those 
Unitarian forces which were located in lower Hungary, within the sphere 
of Turkish power, continued a more radical Unitarian direction, while 
those in Transylvania proper remained stationary, fearful of rocking the 
boat. Some of the more impatient ministers left the province during these 
years to take positions farther down the Danube. 

Real persecution did not come to Transylvania till the last years of the 
sixteenth century. When Prince John Sigismund retired, the Holy Roman 
Emperor Rudolf claimed the province and sent the notorious General 
George Basta to achieve control. He immediately set about extirpating 
Protestantism. The last five years of the century were unhappy ones for 
Christians who had sought refuge in the mountain-girt basin which had 
for so many decades maintained high principles of religious liberty. A 
short-lived and temporarily successful revolt, led by one of the lesser 
Szekler nobles, M6zes Szdkely, was followed by even greater devastation 
by Basta. The heaviest violence fell on the Unitarians, many of whom 
left the country during these years. The chief minister and rector of the 
school in the Unitarian capital city, Kolozsvar, fled to Poland, while the 
superintendent hid in the iron mines. 82 Finally a Calvinist noble, Gabriel 
Bethlen, together with Stephen Bocskay, a Hungarian noble, overthrew 
the oppressive regime. Bocskay was elected both prince of T ransylvania 
and prince of Hungary, but died the same year (1606). Bethlen con¬ 
tinued the favorable rule till 1629. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century occurred the flight of the 
Polish Unitarians to Transylvania, noted in the section on Poland. Al¬ 
though the Transylvanian Unitarians were suffering under heavy burdens 
resulting from the ill-managed campaign of Prince George Rakoczy 
against Poland, they found a way to welcome a train of three hundred 
wagons carrying Polish Brethren into exile. 83 After considerable difficulty 
at the border they were finally allowed to proceed to Kolozsvar, where 
they settled. Some had already been discouraged en route and turned 
back to seek refuge in East Prussia. Many others had perished along the 

83 Wilbur, II, 101. 

88 Ibid., p. 122. 
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hard winter way. But about three hundred persons survived to reach 
Kolozsvdr. Even now their troubles were not over, for plague decimated 
the weak refugees. Nevertheless, for many years the Brethren maintained 
worship in the Polish language according to Polish liturgical custom. 
Throughout the seventeenth century the Unitarians were intermittently 
persecuted by Calvinist princes and forces. In the eighteenth century 
Calvinist persecution was replaced by Roman Catholic oppression, as 
Transylvania became part of Hungary and thus came under control of 
the Hapsburgs. Thus the history of refugees in Transylvania became 
part of the history of refugees all over Europe during the extended 
period of Continental oppression associated with the so-called “benev¬ 
olent despots.” 


Chapter 17 

Denominationalism and Religious Liberty 

I formed them free, and free they must remain 
Till they enthrall themselves: I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost 

J?art II of this history began with an investigation of religious liberty 
in relation to the Reformation. It is appropriate to conclude it with the 
same theme. If the Reformation, among other effects, brought about the 
dissolution of the medieval ideal of organic unity in the church, the 
Puritan period introduced the ideal of unity in the midst of diversity: 
denominationalism. The classic statements on religious liberty date for 
the most part from the struggles between church and state and between 
established church and free churches which characterized that time. No 
history of religious refugees would be complete without attention to the 
opening of the new era for freedom of conscience which arose from the 
personal witness and writings of men like Jeremy Taylor, Richard Bax¬ 
ter, and Roger Williams. Anglicans, Independents, Baptists—all were 
seeking a new definition of truth in relation to freedom in the religious 
affairs of men. Out of this witness and this search came the main ingredi¬ 
ents of the modern Christian understanding of religious liberty. Mingled 
with the more or less secular rationalistic influences discussed in the next 
chapter, they constitute a principal feature of the outlook of “modern 
man” in the twentieth century. Although England was the center of these 
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developments, the British colonies in North America were a geogra phi (al¬ 
ly separated adjunct which shared fully in the same currents. 1 


A. Early Essays 

During the reigns of the first two Stuarts the issues which had already 
been raised in the time of Elizabeth were sharpened and defined in a 
process leading inexorably to the overt struggle of the Civil War and its 
consequence, the Cromwellian Commonwealth. The great Tudor mon¬ 
arch had sought to find a basis for religious peace through the policy 
of comprehension by which most “respectable” parties could find a 
place in the commodious bosom of the Church of England. Only Roman 
Catholics, radical agitators, and outright atheists were excluded. In he 
following period this ideal of comprehension was beclouded by the 
divine-right pretensions of the kings on the one hand and the extreme 
authoritarian designs of the right-wing orthodox Anglicans, led by Arch¬ 
bishop William Laud, on the other. Especially in the six years preced ng 
the Long Parliament, 1634 to 1640, Laud pursued a premeditated course 
of obliterating all dissent. Before he was done (and done for) he had 
alienated not only the supporters of the nascent free church movements 
but also the powerful Puritan party within the Church of England, die 
politically minded Erastians, and most of the loyal but moderate Angli¬ 
cans themselves. Laud's clipping of Puritan ears served only to exacerbate 
the pressures toward Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. 

During these years of conflict a large number of tracts set forth ideas 
on religious liberty. Some of the writers were staid Anglicans, like John 
Donne, who adumbrated Milton in his views on truth and the right to 
err. 2 


Though truth and falshood bee 
Neare twins, yet truth a little elder is; 

Be busie to seeke her, beleeve me this, 

1 Much of the material in this chapter and a portion of the next was collected by 
students in a series of seminars on religious liberty which I conducted at Garrett 
Theological Seminary over a period of years. Their excellent research in the sources 
has contributed much to the understanding of issues of religious liberty which serve as 
background for movements of religious refugees. 

2 The standard work on religious freedom in England is the four-volume study 
by W. K. Jordan, Development of Religious Toleration in England. The last three 
volumes pertain to the Stuart period. Donne and Ussher are discussed in II, 39-42, 
143-45. 
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Hee’s not of none, nor worst, that seekes the best. 

To adore, or scorne an image, or protest, 

May all be bad; doubt wisely; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray. 

Both Donne and James Ussher, archbishop of Armagh, were known for 
their moderation, understanding, and objective judgment. Richard Bax¬ 
ter professed to get along well with the deprived Irish divine “the most 
Rev., Learned, Humble, and Pious Primate of Ireland, Archbishop 
Usher/’ 3 Ussher shared with the Puritan leader a view of the church 
which included in its membership all true believers of whatever ecclesi¬ 
astical stripe. Pie expressed this view in A Briefe Declaration of the 
Universalitie of the Church of Christ (1631), in which he stated that 
the essentials of Christian belief could be limited to those of the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

Unfortunately the tolerant Anglicans did not have the ear of leaders 
in either church or state. Puritans within the established church were for 
the most part too busy seeking ways of transforming the whole church 
into a true church of God in strict conformity to scriptural pattern. If 
they spoke of toleration, it was largely in the context of their own needs, 
being out of power. Henry Jacob and John Robinson were in favor of 
liberty when that meant freedom to profess their own views, but they 
stood opposed to similar freedom for “heresy.” 

Under these circumstances the most advanced proposals for religious 
toleration came from the Baptist wing of the free church movement. 
John Smyth in his Confession of Faith in 1611 agreed that governmental 
authority was necessary for public peace and order but insisted that it 
had no jurisdiction in spiritual matters. Thomas Helwys, a prime founder 
of the English Baptist movement, gave to religious toleration, according 
to W. K. Jordan, “the finest and fullest defence which it had ever received 
in England”—excepting Acontius, who was not exactly English. 4 Urging 
complete separation of church and state, he, like Smyth, insisted that 
public power has no right in matters of faith. One of the more influential 
works was his A Short Declaration of the Mistery of Iniquity (1612). 
Two years later appeared Leonard Busher’s Religious Peace: Or, A Plea 
for Liberty of Conscience, in which all forms of persecution were de¬ 
nounced as anti-Christian, and religious freedom was justified as both 
necessary for public welfare and morally required by the gospel. 

3 See Geoffrey Nuttall, Richard Baxter, p. 80. 

1 Jordan, II, 274. 
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B. Commonwealth Experiments 

The great age of creative agitation for religious liberty was the Crom¬ 
wellian era. The old controls were for the time being in abeyance and the 
new ones uncertain. Oliver Cromwell himself was tolerant minded and 
would have been more tolerant if troublemaking extremists had per¬ 
mitted. The story of the Commonwealth is in part the story of disillusion¬ 
ment with a fascinating dream. Or, freedom was not quite what it was 
advertised to be. 

Curiously, one of the most effective, though moderate, defenses of 
toleration came from the pen of a dispossessed Anglican, Jeremy Tay or. 
In his clearly written and cogently argued Discourse of the Liberty of 
Prophesying . . . Shewing the Unreasonableness of Prescribing to Other 
Men's Faith, and the Inequity of Persecuting Differing Opinions (1647) 
he offered a careful analysis of the problems involved in exercise of 
authority in matters of faith and in programs of toleration. 5 He was 
much concerned over the definition of heresy. In order that the term 
might be strictly limited, he averred that the Apostles’ Creed would 
serve as a sufficient basis for essential doctrine. 6 Neither Scripture nor 
tradition provides a certain base for defining truth. Neither pope nor 
councils have any claim to truth. Each man should, if he is able, judge 
for himself. “For this any man may be better trusted for himself than 
any man can be for another.” 7 One must beware, however, lest ignorance 
or prejudice interfere with right reason. 

If ever an opinion be begun with pride or managed with impiety, or ends in 
a crime, the man turns heretic: but let die error be never so great, so it be not 
against an article of creed, if it be simple and hath no confederation with the 
personal iniquity of the man, the opinion is as innocent as the person, though 
perhaps as false as he is ignorant, and therefore shall burn though he himself 
escape. 8 

According to the principle of the parable of the tares (Matt. 13), no 
one should persecute another purely on a matter of belief. 9 

It is one of the glories of Christian religion that it is so pious, excellent, 
miraculous, and persuasive, that it came in upon its own piety and wisdom, 

5 Discussed fully in ibid., IV, 379-409. 

“Liberty of Prophesying, in Works, V, 341-605. Crecdal basis discussed on pp. 
368-78. 

7 Ibid., p. 495. 

8 Ibid., p. 511. 

0 Ibid., pp. 518-19, quotes on pp. 523 and 524. 
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with no other force but a torrent of arguments and demonstration of the Spirit 
. . . there is nothing under God almighty that hath power over the soul of man 
so as to command a persuasion, or to judge a disagreeing. 

The first defense against error is forthright preaching of the gospel and 
the power of conviction. 

In the later sections Taylor, ever mindful of the actual situations in 
which ideas of toleration must be worked out, discusses at length the 
cases of Anabaptists and Roman Catholics, both of whom stand in error. 
Doctrines which bear upon the public welfare as well as on Christian 
teaching must be controlled—in the public interest. 

Let the prince and the secular power have a care the commonwealth be safe: 
for whether such or such a sect of Christian be to be permitted is a question 
rather political than religious; for as for the concernments of religion, these 
instances have furnished us with sufficient to determine us in our duties as to 
that particular, and by one of these all particulars may be judged. 10 

It is thus not fair to charge Taylor with rejecting his principles when the 
Anglicans returned to power in 1660. He never defended absolute re¬ 
ligious liberty. Liberty for him always was limited by considerations of 
the public welfare. He remained true throughout to his basic principle 
that persecution in matters of faith was wrong and un-Christian. He 
also remained true to his corollary that religious liberty must be con¬ 
trolled in the context of public welfare. 

Taylor was an Anglican clergyman. John Milton was a layman of 
considerable political and literary prestige. His influence goes quite 
beyond the scope of this book, but mention should be made of his place 
in the history of modem liberty as part of the background of religious 
liberty. His Areopagitica, one of the classics on freedom of expression, 
appeared only two years before Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying. In it 
he set forth five arguments: (1) Truth can be known through reason; 
(2) freedom promotes truth; (3) truth comes only as a precipitate 
from a mixture of truth and falsehood, good and evil; (4) people can 
be trusted in the search for truth; (5) censorship will not work. From 
the day of publication till now it has been widely quoted especially in 
defense of freedom of inquiry, of expression, and of the press. 

More directly related to the problem of religious liberty are Milton’s 
treatises Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, and Toleration and Of Civil 
Power in Ecclesiastical Causes. 11 These works followed a curious period 

Ibid., p. 600. 

11 Both are to be found in Prose Works of John Milton t II, 509-43, 
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of virtual silence during the crucial time of the Commonwealth and ap¬ 
peared just as the possibility of achieving any real measure of religious 
liberty went into eclipse with the Restoration. Milton’s efforts, whatever 
else may be said of them, were certainly ill timed. In these later works 
Milton revealed his basic theological liberalism and individualism, not 
to say anarchism. Religion had become for him so personal that no room 
was left for ecclesiastical or political authority in that sphere. Persecuiion 
therefore was to him irrational, immoral, and impious, the very opposite 
of true Christian faith. 

True religion is that faith drawn from God’s Word rightly under¬ 
stood. Heresy is not reprehensible but pitiable, because it is only error 
drawn from misinterpretation of God’s Word. Hence Protestants, whose 
teaching is based on the Word of God, cannot rightly persecute other 
Christians. By the same token Roman Catholics, who supplant the \\ ord 
of God by the word of man, cannot be trusted or tolerated. 12 The 
central principle is always the authority of Scripture: “Our only ground 
of authority in religious matters is Holy Scripture.” 12 But Roman 
Catholics do not qualify under this principle and consequently ma; be 
controlled as a foreign power. Milton reflects the characteristic English 
prejudice of the seventeenth century which saw—with some reason—the 
papacy as a threat to English security. Although civil magistrates may 
not use force in matters of religion, Roman Catholicism is not a matter 
of religion but rather a civil matter which rightly comes under public 
authority. Thus, by neatly excluding certain groups from the religious 
realm, Milton contrived to exclude them from the benefits of toleration. 

The limitations of his view do not detract from the force of his main 
argument, which is clearly on the side of religious liberty. Unfortunately 
his chief contributions came too late to help during the yeasty period of 
the Commonwealth and appeared as the Restoration, with its Clarendon 
Code, reimposed a rigid conformity on the English religious scene. Po¬ 
tentially his influence was great. Actually it was somewhat limited. But 
who could resist the powerful pleas for freedom of expression in Areopa- 
gitica or the stately measure by which he proclaimed the theological 
essence of Christian freedom and its secular parallels—God himself speak¬ 
ing in Paradise Lost: 

I formed them free, and free they must remain 
Till they enthrall themselves: I else must damage 

12 Of True Religion , in Works, II, 510, 512, 514-15, 

13 Of Civil Power , in Works , II, 523. 
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Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom. 1 * 

Long before Milton spoke out on religious liberty as such, the army 
did. One of the curiosities of the Civil War in England was the theo¬ 
logically literate army, which carried on, through its leaders, a high- 
level series of discussions concerned with great issues of faith, especially 
authority in matters of faith and relations of church and state. Two series 
of debates, in 1647 (Putney) and 1648-49 (Whitehall), opened in the 
months preceding the execution of the king large issues pertaining to 
the political and religious future of the nature. Headed by Fairfax and 
Cromwell, the higher and lower officers gathered in conference to de¬ 
liberate in behalf of the people. The conservative side was taken by 
the Presbyterians; the radical side, by the separating movements in their 
several positions; in the middle stood Cromwell himself, together with 
Henry Ireton and Philip Nye. On the political aspect the immediate 
issue was the royal power, which the conservatives were willing to retain 
if on their own terms, but which the radicals wished to abolish. At 
Putney in 1647 both extremes found expression, although Cromwell 
soutght in summary to express the common ground: “The end is to 
deliver this nation from oppression and slavery, to accomplish that work 
that God hath carried us on in, to establish our hopes of an end of justice 
and righteousness in it.” 15 

More directly to the issue of religious liberty were the debates at 
Whitehall, which began in the middle of December 1648. The specific 
point of controversy was a proposed reservation on the authority of 
magistrates restricting their power in matters of religion. This reserva¬ 
tion found expression in John Lilburne’s Agreement of the People, a 
second draft of which was submitted to the council of officers: 

We do not empower our Representatives to continue in force, or make any 
laws, oaths, covenants, whereby to compel by penalties or otherwise any person 
to anything in or about matters of faith, religion, or God’s worship, or to 
restrain any person from the professing his faith, or exercise of religion accord¬ 
ing to his conscience in any house or place (except such as are, or shall be, set 
apart for public worship); nevertheless the instruction or directing of the na- 

11 Paradise Lost, iii, 124-28, quoted in Jordan, IV, 227. 

io putney Debates, in A. S. P. Woodhouse, ed., Puritanism and Liberty, p. 104. 
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don in a public way for die matters of faith, worship, or discipline (so it be 
not compulsive or express popery) is referred to their discretion . 10 

Ireton maintained throughout that the question they faced was not the 
power of the magistrate in matters of religion, for all were agreed he had 
no such power. Rather, the issue was the nature and power of such 
church as might be set up in the new nation. To what extent, then, were 
dissident movements out of accord with the church to be tolerated? 17 
Ireton himself believed that the government must be granted some 
limited authority to oversee religious affairs, lest chaos result. On the 
other side Goodwin and others argued for complete freedom based on 
complete separation of church and state. Ireton was concerned about a 
lack of control “on anything that any man will call religion.” « When 
he appealed to Old Testament precedents, Goodwin replied that the 
old dispensations do not apply under the new covenant of the gospel. 19 
He called in a political argument by reminding the assembly that 
magistrates, whether king or other, have no more power than that 
granted them by the people; and since the people as such have no power 
to decree in matters of faith, neither have the magistrates. 

Was ever such army, that in the military crisis attending the arrest 
and trial of the king the commanders should gather for extended .dis¬ 
cussion of the future of the nation and its religious welfare? Where else 
does one find generals debating with colonels and majors and captains 
the theological issues of the day and the rights of the individual con¬ 
science? Was this the church in camp? Whatever the wider implications 
of Cromwell’s military pastorate, these army debates developed further 
the new concepts of religious liberty. 

Unfortunately the Commonwealth had to face practical problems as 
well as theoretical issues. It was one thing to maintain a principle of 
freedom of religion. It was quite another to deal with the Quakers. As 
always, one person’s freedom tended to interfere with that of another. 
And the freedom of both tended to affect the public welfare. It was im¬ 
possible to separate religious choice from political decision. Hence the 
history of the Commonwealth is one of troubled toleration attended 
with considerable restriction of religious profession. 99 English Christians 
were painfully working out the implications of toleration, religious 

10 Woodhouse, pp. 361-62. 

17 Whitehall Debates, in ibid., p. 132. 

18 Ibid., p. 143. 

10 Ibid., p. 157. 

20 For details, see Jordan, III, 134-38, 160-70. 
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liberty, denominationalism, and religious pluralism. The birth pains 
were hard. 

The literature on religious liberty in the seventeenth century is im¬ 
mense. Only selected examples can be taken here as illustrative of the 
significance of this large chapter in the history of ideas. Throughout 
the Stuart period those who opposed the orthodox position inherited 
from the past, which tended to insist on uniformity imposed by universal 
adherence to the one true church, were divided among themselves on 
the degree of freedom desired. Moderates persevered in both Anglican 
and nonconforming camps who believed that limited toleration within 
the broad bounds of a comprehensive establishment would be the best 
solution. Some of these moderates, like Richard Baxter, felt personally 
the weight of persecution during the Restoration. 

Baxter was one of the most liberal of the moderates. Although in a 
small way he was Presbyterian, his ecumenical spirit separated him com¬ 
pletely from the more orthodox and doctrinaire Calvinists. He perceived 
readily that persecution would not work. “To persecute men, and then 
call them to charity, is like whipping children to make them give over 
crying. ... I saw that he that will be loved must love; and he that rather 
chooseth to be more feared than loved, must expect to be hated, or 
loved but diminutively/' 21 Baxter wrote no great treatise on toleration. 
Rather, his entire ministry contributed to a new understanding of the 
role of the minister and his relations with ministers of other persuasions. 
Although he accepted the necessity of participation of government in the 
affairs of the church, he thought the less of it the better. He was ada¬ 
mantly opposed to all forms of bigotry and prejudice, whether of church 
or state. He was as bitter against clerical oppression as he was against 
political interference. Within the church should be room for varying 
degrees of commitment and different views of truth. Any house is made 
up of many rooms, no one of which is The Room. In fact Baxter along 
with his contemporaries was groping toward a new concept of the church, 
which may properly be described as the denomination. 22 The catholic 
church is more than any one ecclesiastical structure. His outlook placed 
the question of religious liberty in an entirely different perspective. 
Being a rather cautious man of moderate views, Baxter had to feel his 

31 Quoted in ibid., p. 333. 

32 See able discussion in Winthrop Hudson, “Denominationalism as a Basis for 
Ecumenicity, a Seventeenth Century Concept,” Church History, XXIV (1955), 32-50, 
and James F. Maclcar, “The Birth of the Free Church Tradition,” Church History, 
XXVI (1957), 99-131. 
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way in the presence of much remaining from the past. Other men, more 
impatient, were anxious to jump into the future without much concern 
for preservation of past values. Baxter hoped that the extension of tolera¬ 
tion would bring men together in Christian fellowship rather than per¬ 
petuate differences based on a distinction between those who granted 
toleration and those who received it. More and more, as he experienced 
in his own life the unhappy effects of division and controversy, he came 
to the conclusion that true catholicity required broad toleration even on 
central aspects of the faith. 

More radical—or more impatient—were the Independents like Jere¬ 
miah Burroughs and John Goodwin. The former, like Baxter, was a man 
of charity and understanding, who fought against the doctrinaire and 
rigid attitudes threatening to disrupt the Reformation in England and 
who sought for some basis of common agreement on toleration of di¬ 
versities. He could see no difference between intolerant Anglicans who 
recently had persecuted Presbyterians and intolerant Presbyterians who 
proposed to persecute all who now disagreed with them. He had come 
to understand that no religious group has a monopoly on truth, and ihat 
God may well be pleased to reveal his truth to various groups of Chris¬ 
tians at various times in various ways. He was moving in the direction of 
the denominational concept of the church . 23 This was in his thought— 
—and rightly—the very opposite of the sectarian view, which would 
bring division rather than unity. The sect spawned ever multiplying 
separations into smaller and smaller groups. The denomination pre¬ 
served the vision of ecumenical unity in the midst of diverse expressions. 
Differing communions are like boughs of one tree. 

It is with the saints here as with the boughs of trees in time of a storm. You 
shall see the boughs beat one upon another as if they would beat one another 
to pieces, as if armies were fighting; but this is while the wind, while the 
tempest, lasts; stay awhile, and you shall see every bough standing in its own 
order and comeliness: Why? because they are all united in one root; it any 
bough be rotten, the storm breaks it off . 24 

Probably the most influential of the Independents was John Goodwin, 
who wrote much and effectively during the Commonwealth crisis. Not 
so gentle as Burroughs, and more willing to risk the dangers of disputa¬ 
tion, he took a strong position in favor of complete separation of church 

23 See discussion in Hudson, and in Jordan, III, 363-66. 

24 Burroughs, Irenicum, as quoted in Jordan, III, 367. 
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and state. He denied to the government any part in the control of 
religious affairs. In his view no magistrate can attempt to punish heresy 
without defining heresy. Since this is beyond his competence, he has no 
part at all in the defense of truth. Governments are constituted solely 
for direction of secular life. As to ecclesiastical authority, no church, be 
it Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, or what not, can lay claim to absolute 
truth. No more is it in a position to impose truth, because it cannot claim 
sole possession of the truth. 25 In the early Commonwealth, Goodwin 
denounced the pretensions of the Presbyterians to succeed in establish¬ 
ment to the Anglicans. 

Thus, in Goodwin’s thought the abolition of all persecution, secular 
or clerical, opened the only possibility for arriving finally at the real 
truth: free exchange of ideas in an atmosphere of liberty, by which men 
might come to a united understanding. Honest error is itself a step 
toward truth . 26 Not that Goodwin was indifferent to wrong belief. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that only in an atmosphere of liberty 
could error be successfully combated. The church with the sword of the 
Spirit and the shield of the Bible could clarify all errors and destroy all 
heresies. 

After 1647 Goodwin proceeded from Independency to an even more 
radical position, rejecting in the process the moderate Calvinism which 
he had hitherto accepted. He “found it ever and anon gravellish in my 
mouth, and corroding and fretting in my bowels.” 27 This revised theo¬ 
logical position, which was close to advanced Arminianism, led him to 
consider further the implications for religious liberty. Not only would 
freedom lead to ultimate truth, but the expression of that truth might 
well be various. The church ought not “to be tied in one knot, and 
kneaded in one lump; distinct congregations . . . may speak one and the 
same thing, although in different manner; and like birds that sing 
divers notes yet make one harmony . . . though diversely delivered.” 28 
One dare not, therefore, denounce an opinion which is at variance with 
one’s own, for it may be another facet of truth. Hence even his earlier 
hedging on extreme forms of unbelief and the right of the church to 
employ excommunication dissolved. Truth may never be absolutely as¬ 
certainable. Skepticism may be permanent. 

John Goodwin serves very well as an illustration of the process by 

25 A convenient analysis of Goodwin’s many tracts is in Jordan, III, 379-412. 

26 Ibid., p. 391. 

27 Ibid., p. 402. 

28 Independencie God’s Veritie (1647), quoted in ibid., p. 405. 
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which Independent-Congregationalism thought through to religious 
liberty. Of him it may be said that he remained always at the forward 
edge of the thinking. 

Throughout the seventeenth century the most far-reaching critiques 
of authority and defenses of religious liberty came from Baptist pens, 
by far the most famous that of Roger Williams. The reason for Williams’ 
fame is not his books so much as his life. There is not much new or 
original in his writings. Especially in the English scene most of what he 
said had already been said, and said better. His writings take on more 
significance in the context of American history, of the controversy with 
John Cotton and the foundation of the colony of Rhode Island. There is 
a noble sequence in the series whose very titles burn with conflict: The 
Bloody Tenant, of Persecution, for Cause of Conscience, Discussed, in a 
Conference Between Truth and Peace; The Bloody Tenant, Washed, 
and Made White in the Blood of the Lamb; The Bloody Tenant Yet 
More Bloody, by Mr. Cotton’s Endeavor to Wash It White in the Blood 
of the Lamb. Out of that struggle Williams emerged as an “almost” 
Baptist, exiled from Massachusetts Bay Colony, the founder of a new 
colony and new experiment in religious liberty, Rhode Island. Whether 
he was really a Baptist or not is subject to debate, but there is no doubt 
he was a convinced and persevering Calvinist. 29 He remained so in 
spite of strong forces drawing him toward individualism and skepticism. 
Entirely beyond question is his unwavering devotion to the cause of 
religious liberty. 

His key book, which has become a classic in the field in spite of its 
chaotic organization and slipshod style, is the Bloody Tenant, first pub¬ 
lished in England in 1644. 30 The author wanders, sometimes inter¬ 
minably: his style of writing is careless, verbose, repetitive, occasionally 
turgid; there is no organization to speak of. Nevertheless, partly because 
of the very intensity with which he addressed his subject and the obvious 
devotion to his cause, the work has played a significant part in the history 
of religious liberty. Especially important is his clear-cut—for him—insis¬ 
tence on complete separation of church and state. 

Williams engaged in a long discussion of the relation of church a ad 
state. For him this was crucial. He makes plain that he is no anarchist. 
Magistrates properly discipline and punish all men, including Christians, 

20 See Perry Miller, Roger Williams, esp. p. 28. 

80 The edition used here is that of the Hansard Knollys Society, edited by Edward 
Underhill. 
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for infractions of public law. 81 Quoting Romans 13, he affirmed that the 
authority of government comes from God for the preservation of mankind 
and the maintenance of public order. But this authority stops short at 
the door of the church and the individual conscience. 

According to the rule of the Lord Jesus in the gospel, the civil magistrate is 
only to attend the calling of the civil magistracy concerning the bodies and 
goods of the subjects, and is himself, if a member of the church and within, 
subject to the power of the Lord Jesus therein, as any member of the church 
is, 1 Cor. v. sa 

Indeed, if any authority commands what is contrary to conscience or 
Chr ist's rule, such authority ought not be obeyed, but rather resisted. 

In the same vein Williams rejected the concept of a national church 
to which all citizens are conformed. He argued that the old example of 
Israel as a whole people of God no longer holds; instead the ideal of the 
gospel is that holy and peculiar “nation” which is called out of every 
nation, as in I Peter 2:9. 88 This means that all connection between 
church and state must be severed. He rejected the argument that un¬ 
godly kings sometimes accomplished the will of God, as the Persian 
kings of the Old Testament. It does not follow that power in religious 
affairs therefore belongs to such rulers. The New Testament teaches 
rather that Christ chose his followers, and the early Christians elected 
apostles, deacons, and elders without benefit of public authority. 84 On 
the contrary, the unhappy results of the union in the time of Constantine 
further prove the unsuitability of any such connection. Removal of 
secular power from affairs of faith does not destroy the state. “We shall 
find lawful civil states, both before and since Christ Jesus, in which we 
find not any tidings of the true God or Christ.” 86 

All through history, writes Williams at length, men have witnessed the 
sorry spectacle of the “Bloody Tenant.” Christ never meant for his 
followers to be protected by Roman emperors. That would be like asking 
wolves to protect sheep. 86 Rather the church has been nurtured by 
persecution. The trouble is that Christians began persecuting one an¬ 
other, calling one another “heretic." What is persecution? “I acknowledge 

11 Bloody Tenant, ch. 85, p. 197; ch. 126, pp. 324 ff. 

33 Ibid., p. 326. 

33 Ibid., ch. lll.p. 277. 

Ibid., ch. 117, p. 293; ch. 123, p. 316. 

•* Ibid., ch. 101, p. 247. 

»• Ibid., ch. 89, p. 209; ch. 90, p. 210. 
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that to molest any person, Jew or gentile, for either professing doctrine, 
or practising worship meerly religious or spiritual, it is to persecute 
him.” 37 This persecution has left a bloody trail through history, which 
Williams illustrates generously. Carried to logical conclusion, the princi¬ 
ple of persecution for wrong belief would result in the slaughter ol all 
the Jews and Christians everywhere in wholesale lots. 38 

This persecution has not corrected error or convicted heretics. Forcing 
persons to worship to which they are not committed only creates hypoc¬ 
risy and bitterness. 39 Heretics are only hardened in error. Actually, “it 
is not the purpose of God, that the spiritual battles of his Son shall be 
fought by carnal weapons and persons.” “The most powerful detriment 
to the idolator is the sword of the Spirit, not the sword of physical force.” 
“For the confirmation or ratification which they suppose magistrates are 
bound to give to the laws of Christ, I answer, God’s cause, Christ’s 
truth, and the two-edged sword of his word, never stood in need of a 
temporal sword or a human witness to confirm and ratify them.” 10 

That is about as far as Williams got in defining a principle and a 
policy of religious liberty. He was not disciplined enough himself to 
provide a developed program. He exerted all his energy in denunciation 
of the evil tradition of persecution and inquisition. His positive ideas 
are largely implicit in his destruction of all grounds for persecution. 


C. Restoration Settlements 

At last the great experiment of the Commonwealth collapsed. King 
Charles II returned as monarch of the Restoration. What some men of 
good will hoped—that a measure of toleration would be continued under 
new auspices—did not transpire. Rather, after the failure of the fore¬ 
doomed Savoy Conference, the series of laws collectively known as the 
Clarendon Code—Corporations Act, Act of Conformity, Conventicle \ct, 
Five Mile Act—placed dissenters from the established church in an in¬ 
tolerable position. Roman Catholics on the one hand and Puritans on 
the other found no room in the English house of religion. Men ol all 
sorts—Richard Baxter, the gentle pastor of Kidderminster, and John 
Bunyan, the self-educated tinker of Bedford, among them—were arrested 

37 Ibid., ch. 3, p. 37. 

38 Ibid., ch. 97, pp. 232-33. 

30 Ibid., ch. 102, pp. 249-50; ch. 99, pp. 237-38. 

10 Ibid., ch. 138, p. 360; ch. 71, p. 168; ch. 120, p. 303; ch. 96, p. 230. 
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and imprisoned on matters of faith. 41 Nonconformists generally endured 
many difficult years, until the Declaration of Indulgence, 1672. Very 
few persons were really satisfied by this act. It denied the principle of 
comprehension so dear to moderate Puritans. It left uneasy questions 
about the legality of royal proclamations. But it did secure the release of 
some ministers and others who had been imprisoned under the restrictive 
acts, and it contributed to the progressing movement of separation into 
denominations. After long and complicated maneuvers and alarums the 
Act of Toleration settled the main issue in 1689. Although it by no 
means established religious liberty in England, it did mark the turning 
point in the struggle between authority and freedom. True, the act ap¬ 
plied specifically only to those who dissented from the standards of the 
Church of England. All ministers still were required to accept the Angli¬ 
can Articles of Religion (except the 34th through 36th, which dealt 
with the tradition of the church, other exceptions being Baptists from 
part of the 27th and Quakers from taking an oath). Roman Catholics 
and anti-Trinitarians were specifically excluded from the toleration. It 
was still the law that every citizen attend some public worship. The Test 
Act and the Corporation Act were still in force, and hence holding of 
public office continued to be the prerogative of Anglicans only. A Com¬ 
prehension Bill, which was supposed to complement the Toleration Act 
by giving status to nonconforming groups, failed of passage. Non-Angli¬ 
cans, therefore, remained in a state of second-class citizenship as far as 
religion was concerned. 

In spite of all these awkward and difficult limitations, the nation had 
made its decision in law to eschew henceforth the age-old practice of 
supporting Christian “truth” by civil force. The way was open for 
gradual development in the direction of true religious liberty. 

During these stirring years one man was doing a great deal of thinking 
and writing about new ideas in government, society, and religion. John 
Locke as much as any man expressed the spirit of the times. He came 
from a strongly Puritan background but drank deeply from the new 
philosophies associated with the Enlightenment. About the time of the 
Act of Toleration he wrote a series of four tracts, called “Letters,” on 
the subject. These Letters on Toleration represent not so much new or 
original thinking as a consummate statement of the results of a century’s 

41 A recent study of church relations from the time of the Restoration is Geoffrey 
F. Nuttall and Owen Chadwick, eds., From Uniformity to Unity 1662-1962, esp. pp. 
195 f. and 209 f. Also see Gerald R. Cragg, Puritanism in the Period of the Great 
Persecution. 
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debate and controversy. In cogent measured phrases Locke formulated 
the conclusions about which so many had for so long written so fer¬ 
vently. 42 In the first essay Locke set forth his main points. The others 
were devoted largely to defenses against criticism. 

Throughout history, he maintained, the church has been persecuted, 
but the true church has never had warrant to persecute others. 

I esteem that toleration to be the chief characteristical mark of the true 
church. . . . The Gospel frequently declares that true disciples of Christ must 
suffer persecution; but that the church of Christ should persecute others, ind 
force others by fire and sword, to embrace her faith and doctrine, I could never 
yet find in any of the books of the New Testament / 3 

Toleration is both biblical and reasonable—a combination highly char¬ 
acteristic of Locke. 

The toleration of those that differ from others in matter of religion, is so 
agreeable to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to the genuine reason of mankind, 
that it seems monstrous for me to be so blind, as not to perceive the necessity 
and advantage of it, in so clear a light . 44 

Much of Locke’s thought on toleration is tied in with his important 
political theory. A government, he thought, exists solely for procuring 
the “civil interests” of the citizens. A church, on the other hand, exists 
as a voluntary association of individuals joined for worship as they see 
fit. This being the case, no government has anything to do with matters 
of conscience. 

But after all, the principal consideration, and which absolutely determines 
this controversy, is this. Although the magistrate’s opinion in religion be sound, 
and the way that he appoints be truly evangelical, yet if I be not thoroughly 
persuaded thereof in my own mind, there will be no safety for me in following 
it. No way whatsoever that I shall walk in against the dictates of my conscience, 
will ever bring me to the mansions of the blessed. ... In vain therefore do 
princes compel their subjects to come into their church communion, under 
pretence of saving their souls. . . . And, therefore, when all is done, they must 
be left to their own consciences . 46 

Appeals to the Old Testament do not apply, said Locke. The “Hear, O 
Israel” is directed to one people, who were organized into a theocracy. 

42 The first letter was written in 1685 and published in 1689. 

43 Locke, First Letter on Toleration, pp. 2, 9. 

44 Ibid., p. 4. 

46 Ibid., pp. 18, 16. 
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But “there is no such thing as a Christian commonwealth/' No outsiders 
were forced into the Jewish community. Much less are Christians to be 
compelled into a Christian community. 46 The sole way to assure the 
ultimate victory of truth is to let her shift for herself. “She seldom has 
received, and I fear never will receive, much assistance from the power of 
great men, to whom she is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome. 
She is not taught by laws, nor has she any need of force to procure her 
entrance into the minds of men.” 47 Any other course will only result 
in civil strife and violence. Men will band together in desperation to 
“resist force with force, and to defend their natural rights, which are 
not forfeitable upon account of religion, with arms as well as they can.” 48 
Thus close lay Locke's thoughts on government and toleration. 

Locke was not, however, a doctrinaire theorist. He understood that 
controls were necessary in all areas of human life. He reflects some of the 
prevailing moods of his age when he says that certain categories are not 
entitled to the full benefits of toleration: (1) those who “hold opinions 
contrary to human society” or to the moral rules which sustain that 
society; (2) those who claim special privilege which would exempt them 
from tolerating others (Roman Catholics); (3) those whose religious 
choice requires they follow another prince and betray their own country 
(such as Mohammedans); and (4) atheists, who cannot be bound by 
oath. 49 

The Second Letter came in reply to criticisms of his first essay, especial¬ 
ly from an Anglican clergyman who argued in favor of moderate or 
limited use of force in matters of religion. Thus Locke's reply was 
directed chiefly to answering that argument. In the process he reiterated 
most of the main points of his first essay. He maintained that moderate 
punishment is not possible, for all punishment is immoderate and leads 
to extremes. Where there is no fault to begin with, there can be no 
moderate punishment. Controlled use of force cannot possibly be made 
to work. It would be attended with all the evils of full inquisition. It 
cannot be used specifically, as had been argued, to compel men to give 
consideration to the gospel. Persecution, large or small, is simply in¬ 
effective. If force is useful in bringing people to accept the true religion, 
then Mohammedans and heathens should be commended for persecuting 

40 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

47 Ibid., p. 27. 

**Ibid.,p. 36. 

40 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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Christians, because its effect is to increase the Christians’ faith. 50 Locke 
could see only one proper use of force by Christian ministers: 

I desire them, when they have got the scourge into their hands, to remen ber 
our Saviour, and follow his example, who never used it but once; and hat 
they would, like him, employ it only to drive evil and scandalous traffickers for 
the things of this world, out of their church, rather than drive whoever they can 
into it. 

The Third Letter covered all over again the same ground, because the 
same arguments had been raised against the Second . The individual 
conscience again becomes the ultimate authority. Even if individual 
judgment leads to error, it is better that way if the conscience is left 
free. If the magistrate is expected to enforce true religion, he must in 
conscience enforce that religion which he believes to be true, not meiely 
the national church. 51 Since the Word of God in Scripture provides all 
necessary to salvation, what need of creeds, especially required ones? 52 
The business of government is to enforce toleration, not enforce con¬ 
formity. 63 Locke broadened the area of toleration in remarking that 
Jews, Mohammedans, and pagans, if they were law abiding, should not 
be persecuted any more than Catholics, Independents, or Quakers—that 
is, not at all. 64 Of course all religions are not equally true. But no one 
can prove which is superior. And no one can ascertain to what extent 
any man has investigated the relative claims. 

As with most continuing controversies, the tattered issues did not have 
much life left by the time of the Fourth Letter, which added nothing 
new. John Locke had provided a cogent summary of a century’s debate 
in a form fitting for a new world in which rationalism and science would 
bring even heavier support to the side of toleration. Although the ba tie 
was not yet won—indeed is still going on—the age of inquisition was 
over. 


50 Second Letter, pp. 75-77. 
G1 Third Letter, p. 97. 

62 Ibid., p. 101. 

63 Ibid., p. 143. 

C4 Ibid., pp. 156-58. 


Chapter 18 

Oppression and Enlightenment 


Religious liberty is a liberty to choose 
our own religion, to worship God accord¬ 
ing to our own conscience, according to 
the best light we have. Every man living, 
as man, has a right to this, as he is a 
rational creature. The Creator gave him 
this right when he endowed him with 
understanding. ... It is inseparable from 
humanity. 

John Wesley, “Thoughts on Liberty” 


jLJy the seventeenth century the period normally thought of as the 
Reformation, at least on the Continent, was over. While in England the 
evolution of reformatory trends continued through Puritanism down 
to the Evangelical Revival, and with it the further development of ideas 
on religious liberty, on the Continent the Reformation had become 
completely involved in the series of politico-religious wars which resulted 
in various strained settlements unsatisfactory to all parties. The Peace 
of Augsburg, 1555, provided the crucial definition of territorial ism for 
the Empire on the basis of cuius regio, cius religio . Germany was ac¬ 
cordingly divided into Lutheran and Catholic lands, antiseptically iso¬ 
lated from each other in the hope of avoiding the scandal of open 
division in a still presumably united faith symbolized by the seamless 
robe of Christ. Territorialism had already come de facto to Switzerland 
as the cantons settled into Catholic and Reformed segments. By extension 
the independent rulers of Europe outside the Empire also assumed the 
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right of determining the form of true religion for their lands—so far as 
they could decide the issue. In France a stubborn Protestant minority 
persevered in maintaining the Reformed faith in the very midst of 
Catholic authority. The Edict of Nantes had guaranteed this situation 
by the grant of fortified cities to the Huguenots, who were entitled to 
man and defend them in the interests of their religious rights. 

The main point about all these “settlements" was that they satisfied 
nobody. They stood as uncomfortable contradictions to the almost uni¬ 
versally accepted axiom that religious unity, organic unity, was the only 
acceptable form of expression of the faith. On this mainline Protestants 
agreed with Roman Catholic rivals. Only the Anabaptists and Quakers, 
despairing of conquest of the world by the gospel, abandoned any idea 
of Christendom and took refuge in the remnant and the purely spiritual 
church. Thus the way remained wide open for further conflict between 
religious forces in terms of political and military power. As so frequently 
in history, the Peace of Augsburg set the stage for the next great war, that 
series of desultory but destructive battles known collectively as the Thirty 
Years' War. Most of the refugee movements of the early seventeenth 
century were direct effects of that long-drawn struggle. This chapter, 
then, will begin with an account of the war, will then continue the story 
of the wanderings of the Waldenses from the end of the medieval period 
to the point at which their migrations became a part of the larger story 
of the Huguenot dispersion following the revocation of the Edici of 
Nantes in 1685, and will conclude with a survey of the ideas on religious 
liberty which grew up in the atmosphere of Enlightenment, a most 
welcome balance to the oppression associated with the absolutist mon¬ 
archies which sought to dominate Europe. 

A. The Thirty Years' War 

The early years of the seventeenth century were uneasy ones as far as 
religious stability were concerned. The Edict of Nantes had not been in 
force long in France before the assassination of King Henry IV in 1610 
released once again the forces of potential persecution and possibly civil 
war. The great Jesuit theorist of the Counter Reformation, Robert Bel- 
larmine, was busy formulating the bases of Roman Catholic authoiity. 
In 1610 the National Synod of the Reformed church in France com¬ 
missioned Nicolas Vignier (fils) to prepare a reply to Bellarmine, which 
was entitled Theatre de UAntechrist. It was roundly denounced by the 
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papal nuncio Ubaldini for its identification of the papacy with anti- 
Christ. Not until the appearance next year of another work, however, 
Duplessis-Mornay’s Le mystere d’ini quite ou histoire de le papaute, was 
a Protestant book formally condemned on that ground. 1 From then on, 
the history of Protestants in France was one of gradually increasing 
pressure which culminated in due course in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. This process provides an almost classic example of gradual 
increase in pain, no single step intolerable, but concluding with death. 
The Bourbon dynasty prepared the way over long decades for the final 
action taken in 1685. 

A clear indication of the trend was the B£arn “crusade” of 1621 
preached by the shadowy but influential P£re Joseph, the Capuchin 
friar who so effectively promoted the interests of his exalted master, the 
great Cardinal Richelieu. The most important result was the siege of 
Montauban, one of the chief Huguenot cities of the south. This was only 
a prelude to the famous siege of La Rochelle, the center of Huguenot 
power in the west. In 1627-28 Richelieu himself mounted a systematic 
siege which forced the courageous inhabitants to extremes of suffering 
and endurance month after month. Desultory efforts by the English to 
embarrass the French government by relieving the port city failed utterly. 
At last, reduced to utmost extremity, the surviving citizens surrendered, 
30 October 1628, together with the heroic burghermaster, Jean Guiton, 
who was exiled. The quaint port, with its small medieval harbor and its 
massive walls and gates, was compelled to submit to the royal power. 
And thus La Rochelle became a symbol of the final collapse of the 
structure of medieval authority before the new power of the absolutist 
monarch. It also became the symbol of the decline of Protestant influence 
in French affairs. Although Richelieu cannily advised moderation in 
punishment of the city and its inhabitants, the lesson was plain. The 
walls were razed to the ground, except for remnants too massive to level 
quite. Two sorry but impressive towers remained in ruins at the entrance 
to the harbor, at the point where once a heavy chain had been stretched 
in wartime to prevent entrance of enemy vessels. They stand today as 
gaunt reminders of the struggles of the past, so many of which centered 
in this western port city of the Huguenots. All the other Huguenot cities 
of refuge were likewise rendered harmless, and the anomalous situation 
of a state within a state established on grounds of religious distinction 

1 John Vitfnot, Histoire de la rejorme jrangaise de Vedit de Nantes a sa revocation, 
pp. 136-37. 
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was ended. Richelieu could take satisfaction in the accomplishment of at 
least this portion of his grand design for royal absolutism. 2 

The role of the distinguished French cardinal in building absolutism 
—and in the process reducing Protestant autonomy—has been much 
discussed and debated; it cannot be settled here. Generally he has been 
credited with an enlightened outlook which permitted him to place the 
interests of the nation above those of religious prejudice. Rightly he has 
been acclaimed for moderation in matters of religion in a most intolerant 
century. He was restrained in the use of immense power for dragoo iing 
dissent. But this does not mean that the Roman Catholic cardinal was 
willing to see the diminution of his church to the benefit of Protestant 
heretics. His service to Rome was totally different from that offered by 
their Catholic majesties of Vienna, but it was in the end no less sincere, 
even though far more subtle. Although he may be defended is a 
champion of moderation, at least when moderation was the policy most 
likely to achieve the end in view, he certainly cannot be presented as a 
champion of toleration. The retention of civil rights for Huguenots 
after the fall of La Rochelle can be explained entirely in terms ol cal¬ 
culated policy. 3 

From his vantage point in exile in Geneva the venerable Agrippa 
d’Aubigne could perceive the direction of events in France and, even 
before the siege of La Rochelle, raised his voice in protest. In a famous 
letter to the king he pled for understanding of the value of Protestants 
to the realm, their loyalty and vigor and willingness to serve monarchy 
rightly directed. He called down God as judge of the affairs of men, kings 
as all others. He reminded the king of the place of Protestantism among 
the greatest leaders of the nation, not least Jeanne d’Albret. These words, 
like all the rest, fell on deaf ears. The foundations of the Old Regime 
were being laid carefully and soundly, strong enough to resist the waves 
of change till the fateful day of the French Revolution, which poured 
out like the waters breaking through a dam. In the end the unity sought 
by Richelieu was not only royal, not only national, but Catholic. 

So the course of oppression ran inexorably in France past the days of 
the great cardinal down to that time—1661—when La Rochelle was taken 
over lock, stock, and barrel by the royalists and Jesuits, the same year 
as died that other moderate, although not so great, cardinal, Mazarin. 
The stage was finally set for the drama which culminated in its last act 

2 General discussion in Carl J. Friedrich, Age of the Baroque , pp. 209-11.; full 
account in Vienot, pp. 270-82. 

3 See on this the discussion in Vienot, pp. 281, 310-11. 
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in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By now Huguenots in France 
had long known the smart of the lash, the weight of the dragoon's boot, 
and the loneliness of exile. 

While these doleful events were happening in France, across the Rhine 
another drama far more frightful was unfolding in the Holy Roman 
Empire, the name still given to the remnants of a great medieval dream. 
The heart of that empire for the moment was not German but Slavic— 
the Bohemian bastion. In this huge mountain-girt geographic amphi¬ 
theater the ancient estates had survived the stresses of the Hussite wars 
and the Reformation. In fact in 1609 they were sufficiently vigorous to 
elicit from the emperor a Majestatsbrief, or Letter of Majesty (Sover¬ 
eignty) , which ended the provisions of the Peace of Augsburg as far as 
Bohemia was concerned and substituted a remarkable principle of re¬ 
ligious freedom allowing participation of even the common people. But 
all this took place at a time and in the context of a rotting feudal struc¬ 
ture which could not long survive. The desire of the Bohemian estates 
for autonomy was closely tied in with the disposition of the Bohemian 
throne. Should it become hereditary with the house of Hapsburg and 
thus lead to royal absolutism, or should it remain elective and thus a 
tool of the nobles? In the larger context the question was whether Bo¬ 
hemia should be Teutonized or not. This was the same issue that played 
so large a part in the fate of John Hus, who for a flash of time had be¬ 
come the symbol not only of religious reform but also of Bohemian 
nationalism. It helps to explain why, even to this day, so many Czechs, at 
least nominally Catholic, revere Hus the heretic of Constance as a na¬ 
tional hero. 

And Bohemia was crucial for both the destiny of the Empire and that 
of the Reformation. There it lay, surrounded by Lutheran Saxony to the 
north, the Calvinist Palatinate to the west, and Roman Catholic Austria 
to the south. The only open sector was Slovakia to the east, and that 
was mountain choked. Moravia in this case was a sort of secondary 
Bohemia. This was the situation when Ferdinand of Austria, an ardent 
Catholic, obtained the Bohemian crown in 1617 and two years later the 
imperial throne. United Protestant power could have prevented the 
Roman Catholic consolidation, but, just as the Protestant nobles were 
divided at the election of Ferdinand, so were they divided in the effort 
to turn the Bohemian kingship over to Count Frederick of the Palatinate, 
a confirmed Reformed ruler. Why, when Frederick migrated to Prague 
to take up his dangerous responsibilities, did the Bohemian magnates 
not flock united to his support? Could they have had but a glimpse of 
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what their pusillanimity would bring to Bohemia in the form of violent 
destruction and religious persecution, they might well have acted other¬ 
wise. But few are able to disern the course of the future. The tossing o: a 
few imperial counselors out of the window in Prague (the defenestra¬ 
tion) could not reverse the movement which followed the previous n- 
action. Instead, the upshot was war—dread, long-drawn, bloody, incon¬ 
clusive war—adding up to a Thirty Years' War. It was a religious war 
too, the last of the dynastic conflicts in Europe which can properly be 
so called. Especially at the beginning (but it w r as never gone) was the 
religious factor a dominating one. 4 The religious factor declined in 
significance as the conflict wore on not so much from failure of conviction 
as from sheer exhaustion. And a generation’s violence had convinced 
most leaders that religious uniformity, however desirable, simply could 
not be imposed by force. Hence the political factors, by nature more 
malleable and eventually more important, came to the fore. The nourish¬ 
ment of the religious factor lay in the past; the excitement of the political 
factor lay in the future. The Thirty Years’ War was a gruesome setting 
for this tremendous change in the outlook of man. 

This war provided the occasions for what amounted sometimes to mass 
movements of refugees, mainly Protestant, in central Europe. The 
refugees were largely Protestant not because the Protestant armies were 
more merciful but because the Catholics won more battles. The series of 
Catholic victories (ultimately to achieve little or nothing except the 
destruction characteristic of war) began with the spectacular triumph 
of White Hill, which early in the war sealed the doom of Bohemian 
Protestantism. The long struggle that had followed the Hussite movement 
was ended by this battle, which broke the power of Bohemia to resist. 
It also broke the efforts of Count Frederick to retain his newly gianted 
Bohemian throne. He turned out after all to be little more than a 
“winter king.” 

The immediate result of White Hill was the establishment of Roman 
Catholicism as the true religion in Bohemia and the systematic oblitera¬ 
tion of all forms of Protestantism. Only in areas under the influence of 
the elector of Saxony were Lutherans given a bare toleration for a time. 
When the Capuchin friar Sabinus preached before Ferdinand II on die 
text “Thou shalt chastize them with a rod of iron,” 5 he spoke pro¬ 
phetically of the punishment to be visited upon the heretics of Bohemia. 

4 Sec the judgment of a secular historian, Friedrich, pp. 161-62. See also the 
standard history, C. V. Wedgwood, Thirty Years* War , passim. 

5 Quoted in H. Danicl-Rops, Church in the Seventeenth Century p. 163. 
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It was estimated that thirty thousand people fled from the cities into the 
mountain regions of Riesengebirge and Bohmerwald, some to find their 
way north and west to Saxony, Brandenburg, and Holland. Efforts were 
made, as was frequently the case in persecutions, to prevent a mass exodus 
that would injure the country. Laws specifically forbade emigration of 
Protestants. As C. V. Wedgwood reported in her definitive history, “Sel¬ 
dom was persecution more effective. . . 6 Political and economic pres¬ 

sures were employed rather than naked force. But the quartering of 
troops, widely practiced in the seventeenth century, was about as brutal 
a method of reducing victims to helpless suffering as could be devised. 
Many families, threatened with such quartering, burned their houses 
and fled to the woods. 

One notable case of reconversion took place at Tabor, the historic 
capital of the Hussite movement in the heroic days of Jan Zizka. This 
small fortress city had been a center for Protestant, mainly Hussite, 
activity for decades. Under the pressure of the Hapsburg power and the 
efficient work of the Jesuits of the Counter Reformation it was recon¬ 
verted to Catholicism completely by I623. 7 Bohemia everywhere became 
one of the prize conquests of the Counter Reformation. Outwardly at 
least this great basin in central Europe was cleared of heresy and re¬ 
gained for the true faith as defined in Vienna and Rome. Under the 
surface, of course, Protestantism survived and in a small way presently 
recovered. Bohemia became one of those nations with a vigorous Prot¬ 
estant minority when the enlightened spirit of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries brought toleration. 

The same process was rapidly carried out in Moravia. The province 
which had for so long been a refuge even for Anabaptists, especially the 
Hutterites, was taken over by Catholic forces as Hapsburg authority 
forced submission of unwilling nobles. Outspoken defenders of Protes¬ 
tantism were suppressed, and all unsubmissive groups, such as the Hut¬ 
terites, were expelled. One group of the latter fled south into Romania. 

Another direct effect of the disaster of White Hill was the devastation 
of the Palatinate. Frederick was unable to cope with the catastrophe 
and ended by losing not only the battle but his ancestral lands as well, 
which were confiscated. The Catholic armies provided a model frequent¬ 
ly followed by both sides in the conflict in later years as they plowed wide 
strips of destruction across the stricken land. Although legend has exag¬ 
gerated some of the violence, the reality was bad enough. As these forces 

0 Wedgwood, p. 174. 

7 Ibid., p. 175. 
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ravaged the land, twenty thousand refugees fled toward Strasbourg, which 
was flooded. Many died of plague and typhus as they carried the diseases 
into the very cities that received them. 

This story of thousands of refugees in Bohemia and the Palatinate 
after White Hill was reiterated as other, even bloodier, battles brought 
sudden change of military fortune. Repeated interventions by concerned 
Protestant powers, particularly Denmark and Sweden, brought further 
devastation and with it further dislocation of peoples. Because of the 
nature of this war most of the dispossessed were religious refugees to 
some degree, because so far the religious factor was inextricably involved 
in all others. A new imperial edict of 1627 required all Protestants to 
choose forthwith between conversion and exile. The immediate result 
was the departure of 27,000 people, mostly from Bohemia. Then, in 
March 1629, Emperor Ferdinand took decisive action to establish his 
authority permanently over the many princes of the Empire, and at the 
same time to carry through the religious reformation of his enlarged 
lands of which he ever dreamed. By the Edict of Restitution, issued solely 
on his own authority, all lands taken from the church since 1555 (three 
generations before) must be returned to the church. In detail this meant 
monstrous injustice, especially because coupled with the requirement of 
restitution was the intention of enforcing the principle cuius regio, eius 
religion That is, not only would all former church lands return to 
Catholic control but all inhabitants would be subjected to the choice of 
religion of their rulers, who would be in every case Roman Catholic 
archbishops, bishops, or abbots. No less than two archdioceses and twelve 
episcopal sees were involved, as well as over five hundred monastic and 
other lands. Augsburg was a case in point. Among the thirty thousand 
citizens were only five hundred Catholics. Augsburg had become the 
Protestant capital of south Germany, and the bishop had long been re¬ 
tired to the countryside. Now all was to be reversed. Only the five hun¬ 
dred Catholics could continue to worship according to their faith. The 
restored diocese would demand conversion of all the rest—or exile. The 
proud autonomy of the city as an imperial city would be obliterated. 
Magdeburg was similarly imperiled, although it could not claim imperial 
autonomy. Dortmund had thirty Catholic inhabitants and no Catholic 
churches. But it had been Catholic in 1555. 

Further features of this edict were the complete rejection of Calvinists, 
following the provisions of the Peace of Augsburg. No Protestant any- 

8 Friedrich, pp. 173-74; Wedgwood, pp. 240 fl. 
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where was permitted to purchase church land, and all such land was to 
be confiscated. Previous laws and statutes which would conflict with this 
edict were declared null. In spite of rumblings from uneasy estates that 
saw the Hapsburg juggernaut crushing German liberties, the provisions 
were set in force, although not everywhere at once. In Augsburg on 
8 August 1629 all Protestant worship was forbidden. The ministers were 
exiled. The numbed population submitted without violence. Eight thou¬ 
sand persons went into exile. As it turned out, the task of enforcing this 
sudden and ill-considered edict proved too great even for imperial 
bureaucracy. Ferdinand was unable to attend to the multitude of de¬ 
tailed political revisions, and in many places lawlessness took the place 
of any kind of administration. The church was equally unable to provide 
suddenly for the large number of new “faithful.” It simply could not 
keep up with the restorations. In desperation, unsubmissive Protestants 
were subjected to violent persecution. Masses of Protestants migrated 
north to Saxony, Brandenburg, and Holland. Even more serious, many 
people fell into the prevailing cynicism and agnosticism in accordance 
with intellectual currents already at work. For special reasons Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and parts of Wurttemberg, Hesse, Baden, and Brunswick 
remained largely Protestant in spite of the edict. 

The war dragged on into the Swedish period, which witnessed, for 
a change, some spectacular Protestant victories. After Breitenfeld, when 
Gustavus Adolphus freed Prague, “from a hundred hiding places the 
silenced Protestants crept out to welcome him/' 9 It is very difficult, in 
fact, to measure the real effects of the Thirty Years' War on the religion 
of the people. Outward profession came to have little relation to inward 
belief. Cynicism and hypocrisy flourished. And the distress caused by 
religious persecution was well-nigh lost in the huge destruction caused 
by the war itself, involving losses of life and property from which Ger¬ 
many did not recover until the nineteenth century. Even if, as some his¬ 
torians believe, figures on the losses are quite exaggerated, they were 
large enough. What with the ravages of plague and the mass dislocations 
of people who subsequently were able to return home, the generation of 
this war was a lost generation indeed. Europe emerged from a nightmare 
in 1648 and never would be the same. For one thing, the religious wars 
were a thing of the past—although religious factors would continue to 
play a large part in European rivalries. 

The Treaty of Westphalia, which brought unwilling nations to a 


9 Wedgwood, p. 302. 
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gradual settlement, signaled the birth of a new Europe. It made ter¬ 
ritorial settlements which lasted into the nineteenth century. It dis¬ 
tributed land and power in such a way as to allow continuance of a 
balance designed to prevent domination of any one force. It broke for¬ 
ever the Hapsburg pretensions to universal monarchy on a medieval 
plan. It set the stage for the predominance of France and the Bourbon;, 
who already threatened to overthrow the balance. But on the religious 
question it came to another compromise that pleased no one. For the 
first time Calvinism was added to the select list of received faiths. Yet the 
free choice remained the prerogative of the ruler. “It was,” remarks 
Daniel-Rops, “Erastianism carried to its inevitable conclusion. Every 
petty king, every princeling became a pope in his dominion.” i« Least 
of all was the pope pleased. In Zelus domus meae he denounced the 
whole treaty as “null, void, invalid, iniquitous, unjust, damnable, repro¬ 
bated, inane, empty of meaning and effect for all time.” By this time 
nobody was paying much attention to the pope in worldly affairs. The 
conclusion of Daniel-Rops on the treaty touched on its ultimate mean¬ 
ing: 

The Treaties of Westphalia finally sealed the relinquishment by statesmen 
of a noble and ancient concept, a concept which had dominated the Middle 
Ages: that there existed among the baptized people of Europe a bond stronger 
than all of their motives for wrangling—a spiritual bond, the concept of 
Christendom . 11 

In more personal terms the treaty meant the continuance of the special 
form of religious persecution maintained by the principle of cuius regio 
1 he Calvinist landgrave of Hesse drove out Lutherans. In Anhalt-Zerbsi 
it was the Calvinists who were expelled. Moravian Brethren fled tc 
Saxony and were admitted only after they agreed to become Lutheran 
Waldenses had no legal refuge anywhere—they weren’t on the list. The 
same was ttue for all forms of radical reformers like the Anabaptists 
Many of the rulers, of course, no longer had their hearts in the project 
to preserve little islands of purity. Some rulers, such as those of Branden 
burg, who had other and more important projects in mind, had little 
use for the right to determine the religious faith of all their subjects. 
A new world was coming in spite of laws and treaties and rulers and 
armies. Nothing could stop the tide. But a surprising number of people 
tried to emulate Canute. 

10 Daniel-Rops, p. 150. 

11 Ibid., p. 151. 
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B. The Walclenses to the Piedmontese Easter 

The valley of the Torrente Angrogna is characterized by precipitous 
slopes on both sides as it bends around the mountain spurs of the Cottian 
Alps. A little road climbs laboriously up from Torre Pellice, the modern 
Waldensian “capital/' to the tiny village of Angrogna, of which the 
chief feature is one of the plain chapels so frequent in this region. From 
there only a well-worn trail winds upward along the slopes adorned 
here and there with fruit trees and vineyards. Before one reaches Serre, 
the even smaller village with an even more picturesque chapel, about 
midway up the valley, the field of Chanforan opens its grassy carpet to 
the Italian afternoon sun. In the midst is a monument of stone built by 
the Waldensians, chiefly young people, in commemoration of the great 
event which took place in this remote spot in the year 1532—the Synod 
of Chanforan, as a result of which the Waldenses joined forces officially 
with the powerful movements which had their centers in Wittenberg 
and Geneva, the Protestant Reformation. 

Contacts had been made some years previously; pastors of the valleys 
made inquiry in Geneva and Germany concerning the new movements. 
On their way back one of them, Pierre Masson, was arrested in Dijon 
and later executed. But the other, Georges Morel, made his way home 
(to Provence) with the valuable news, letters, and literature gathered in 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Bern, Basel, and Strasbourg. 12 The effect of these 
contacts was twofold: the preparation of the first Waldensian Confession 
of Faith in 1530, and the Synod of Chanforan. 

This meeting was an officially representative synod of the main Wal¬ 
densian communities, including those on the French side and Calabria, 
and the Reformed cantons of Switzerland. Present were Guillaume Farel, 
Anton Saunier, and Pierre Robert Olivdtan. The meetings took place in 
the open in the presence of “the people of God” (“en pressentia de tuti 
li ministri et eciandio d’l populo”) , 13 From the extended discussions 
came the formal adhesion of the Waldenses to the principles of the 
Reformation. From this meeting also came the incentive which led 
Olivetan to devote the next years to the preparation of the famous French 
Bible that carries his name. Between 1533 and 1534, working diligently 
in the quiet Waldensian valleys, he prepared a new translation from the 
originals. 

12 The general history of this period is well told in Ernesto Comba, Storia dei 
Valdesi , pp. 100 ff. 

13 This form in ibid., p. 106. Given in slightly different form by Muston, Israel 
of the Alps, I, 96, quoting from the G. Morel MSS in Dublin. 
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Both before and after the synod persecution was carried on against the 
Waldenses locally and intermittently. The great crusade occasioned by 
the bull of Pope Innocent VIII in 1487 had spent itself, but in the first 
decade of the sixteenth century action against the heretics was taken by 
the marchioness of Saluces, Margaret of Foix. 14 At the high point in 
1510 many refugees fled north over the ridges to the central Waldensian 
valleys. After a few years some of them were able to return. In 1512, 
according to the account in the history of Pierre Gilles, the refugees in 
the Pellice Valley became so homesick that they decided to return to their 
former homes in the valley of the Po in spite of the fact that the au¬ 
thorities had confiscated all their property. 

There was a brave and courageous man among them who, assured of support 
by the other exiles, went well accompanied and unexpectedly to visit the homes 
and properties which diey had abandoned and which had been occupied by the 
neighboring papists. With his two-handed sword he cut to pieces all he en¬ 
countered, both men and beasts. Then the party, having accomplished this in 
one region and having taken the goods found in the houses to defray the costs 
of the expedition, moved on to another region, continuing in like manner 
there. They so frightened the papists of the area that they not only did not 
dare to appear in Pravillelm, Bioletz, or Bietone, but also trembled even in 
their own houses. Consequently they themselves prevailed on die Marchioness 
to permit the refugees to return home and live in peace, with enjoyment of 
their liberty . 15 

This was the first “glorious return/’ a dress rehearsal for the great event 
of 1689. But then at the beginning of the seventeenth century an edict 
was published and put into effect which required all Protestants to 
become Catholics within fifteen days or leave the region. Almost all of 
them left in a body to settle among their people farther north. Yet even 
in 1623 there were still heretics in Saluces, for Victor Amadeus was 
moved to issue an edict against them that marked the final act of a long 
and desultory persecution. The remnants then fled to Dauphin^ on the 
French side. 

The identification of the Waldenses with the Reformation led to re¬ 
newed persecution in at least three major areas: in Provence, in Piedmont 
itself, and in Calabria. The first to feel the violent hand were the com¬ 
munities along the lower Durance in Provence, in the 1540’s. The emi¬ 
nent Cardinal Sadolet took a moderate position and sought to avoid 


14 Muston, I, 130-32, 175. 

16 Gilles, Histoire ecclcsiastique des eglises reformees, p. 29. 
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bloodshed until lie was transferred. On the other hand, Calvin also had 
sought to protect them. But King Francis I of France was not in a mood 
for compromise with heresy at that time. A fierce edict ordered the 
razing of all Waldensian settlements in Provence. Although it was quickly 
suspended for five years, finally in 1545 the blow fell. In fifteen days, 
without warning, some twenty villages were laid waste, especially M6rin- 
dol on the lower Durance, which was utterly destroyed. Four thousand 
Walclenses were reported killed (although this figure may be inflated). 
Jean Minier, president of the Parlement of Provence and acting rep¬ 
resentative of the king of France, undertook personal leadership of the 
expedition. With no warning his forces descended on three villages and 
massacred the inhabitants— “On n’y espargna ancune sorte de personnes, 
ni aucune sorte de vilenies, & cruautez” 16 The next day four villages 
were destroyed. On the third day he arrived at M&rindol, the principal 
town. But by that time the warning had spread and the soldiers found 
only one young boy, who was shot. At Cabrieres all were killed, including 
many men and women, aged and children, who had taken refuge in 
the church. The inhabitants of Merindol and other villages fled to the 
hills, where they hid among the trees and crags. In one case, according 
to the tradition preserved in Gilles, a group of some five hundred 
women and children who remained in town were spared by the decisive 
intervention of one of the commanders. Those who fled were not per¬ 
mitted to leave the country freely but were sought out for extermination. 
Numerous families, however, escaped to Geneva and the Italian valleys, 
where they awaited the day when they might return home. Some young 
ladies, Gilles remarks, changed their minds about returning home as they 
married and settled down. 17 Later some were able to return to the 
Durance region, where they united with the French Reformed church 
until the revocation of 1685. 

The accession of Henry II certainly did nothing to ameliorate condi¬ 
tions. On the contrary, by edict he sought to bring all the heretics of 
Piedmont, which he currently controlled, into the Catholic fold. Follow¬ 
ing the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, 1559, strict orders were issued against 
Waldenses in the region. The crucial act was the edict of 15 February 

10 Ibid., p. 48. 

17 Ibid., pp. 49-50. "Les vns se retirerent a Geneue, & au pays des Saisses, 6* autres 
en autres lieux. Mais la plus grande par tie se retira auec leurs families 6s Valees, 
d'du leurs predecesseurs estoyent partis, oil ils furent receus auec toutes sortes d’assis- 
tances possibles, jusques a ce qti’auec le temps ils eurent la commodity de retourner en 
leurs maisons. . . . quelques vns de ces refugiez desirerent de continuer leur demeure 
es Valees, sur tout quelques piles qui s*y marierent” 
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on both sides clearly document a horrible outburst of unrestrained 
violence and sadism. The customary scenes of mass murder, plain and 
simple, visited on people of both sexes and all ages, were embellished 
with primitive savagery and sophisticated torment. Old people were 
stripped, tied into balls, and rolled down rocky slopes. Both men and 
women were subjected to prolonged and purposeless torture. Children 
were taken from their parents and, in full view, dashed against walls, 
cut in half with swords, or even torn apart by powerful men. Girls were 
made the naked playthings of bands of soldiers, forced to play the role 
of sex slaves or, if the games palled, impaled on stakes and there left 
to die. One man had his hands and feet pierced with a dagger. Then his 
sex organs were cut off. To stop the hemmorhage he was suspended over 
a fire, which cauterized the wound. Then his fingernails were torn out 
with pincers. After this he was tied by his feet to the harness of a mule 
and dragged through the streets of Lucerna. At last his experience was 
ended when his head was slowly crushed by a tightening rope wound 
around it. 

Some two thousand people were said to have perished in the ordeal. 
No wonder the civilized world of the West was stunned by the event! 
Some of the more moderate even of the participants recoiled before the 
violence and later made frank depositions concerning the excesses. In 
distant England Oliver Cromwell sought to intercede in behalf of the 
victims, and John Milton brought forth one of his most impassioned 
sonnets: 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

E’en them, who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
An hundred-fold, who, having learnt thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe! 

Not all of the Waldenses were killed. Most of them, either forewarned 
or fortunate, escaped and made their way to other parts of the valleys 
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bloodshed until he was transferred. On the other hand, Calvin also had 
sought to protect them. But King Francis I of France was not in a mood 
for compromise with heresy at that time. A fierce edict ordered the 
razing of all Waldensian settlements in Provence. Although it was quickly 
suspended for five years, finally in 1545 the blow fell. In fifteen days, 
without warning, some twenty villages were laid waste, especially Mdrin- 
dol on the lower Durance, which was utterly destroyed. Four thousand 
Waldenses were reported killed (although this figure may be inflated). 
Jean Minier, president of the Parlement of Provence and acting rep¬ 
resentative of the king of France, undertook personal leadership of the 
expedition. With no warning his forces descended on three villages and 
massacred the inhabitants— “On n’y espargna ancune sorte de personnes, 
ni ancune sorte de vilenies, & cruautez! y 16 The next day four villages 
were destroyed. On the third day he arrived at M£rindol, the principal 
town. But by that time the warning had spread and the soldiers found 
only one young boy, who was shot. At Cabrieres all were killed, including 
many men and women, aged and children, who had taken refuge in 
the church. The inhabitants of Merindol and other villages fled to the 
hills, where they hid among the trees and crags. In one case, according 
to the tradition preserved in Gilles, a group of some five hundred 
women and children who remained in town were spared by the decisive 
intervention of one of the commanders. Those who fled were not per¬ 
mitted to leave the country freely but were sought out for extermination. 
Numerous families, however, escaped to Geneva and the Italian valleys, 
where they awaited the day when they might return home. Some young 
ladies, Gilles remarks, changed their minds about returning home as they 
married and settled down. 17 Later some were able to return to the 
Durance region, where they united with the French Reformed church 
until the revocation of 1685. 

The accession of Henry II certainly did nothing to ameliorate condi¬ 
tions. On the contrary, by edict he sought to bring all the heretics of 
Piedmont, which he currently controlled, into the Catholic fold. Follow¬ 
ing the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, 1559, strict orders were issued against 
Waldenses in the region. The crucial act was the edict of 15 February 

10 Ibid., p. 48. 

17 Ibid., pp. 49-50. “Les vns se retirerent a Geneue, 6* au pays des Suisses, & autres 
cn autres lieux. Mais la plus grande partie se relira auec leurs families es Valees, 
d’du leurs predecesseurs estoyent partis, oil ils furent receus auec toutes sortes d’assis¬ 
tances possibles, jusques a ce qu*auec le temps ils eurent la commodity de retourner en 
leurs maisons . . . . quelques vns de ces refugiez desirerent de continuer leur demeure 
es Valees, sur tout quelques piles qui s*y marierent” 
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1560 which absolutely prohibited Protestant preaching. Efforts were 
made to prevent any new refugees from settling among their friends. 
Driven to despair, the Waldenses resisted and fought back successfully. 
By 1561 the duke of Savoy was ready to make a settlement and signed 
the Treaty of Cavour, 5 June, granting full liberty of conscience in t lie 
valleys (but only there). The real significance of this document is the 
formal recognition of the Waldensian church as a legal corporation. 
Previously it had no juridical standing whatsoever. From now on, when 
persecution broke out, the victims could claim breach of treaty obliga¬ 
tions. 18 

At about the same time other refugees were propelled across the 
mountains from the French side, where violence broke out in Barcelon- 
nette, in a tributary valley of the Durance far south of Briangon. 19 
Some of these refugees went to Freyssini£res up the Durance and later 
returned home. But in 1623 they had to leave again, this time permanent¬ 
ly, settling in Geneva or the Piedmont valleys. 

The fate of the Calabrian Waldenses about the same time, after so 
long a period of relative quiet, has already been noted. The fine work 
of their famous pastor Giovanni Luigi Pascale, who came to the region 
from the Italian church of Geneva, was undone and the pastor himself 
martyred. 20 In the midst of much brutality the communities were de¬ 
stroyed. Survivors who fled had to move with great caution through 
the Catholic territories, hiding by day and traveling by night, on their 
way to refuge in Piedmont. 21 Orders had been sent everywhere prohibit- 
the giving of assistance to these refugees and requiring the arrest of 
anyone caught on the road. The fugitives forded rivers to avoid the 
guarded bridges, lived on berries and fruits found along the way, or 
purchased from some trusted source. 

Thus it was that the Waldenses lived down into the seventeenth 
century. They were driven to submission, flight, or death. They fled 
across mountains or through dangerous territory to another place where 
for a time they had peace. The process was likely to be repeated, some¬ 
times in geographical reverse. It was not uncommon for refugees to en¬ 
counter each other fleeing in opposite directions. Although the Treaty 
of Cavour was supposed to guarantee freedom within the Piedmontese 
valleys, its provisions were violated soon enough. Then, as if the violence 

18 Ibid., p. 171, which gives French text. 

10 Muston has data on these separate persecutions. See I, 45. 

30 Gilles, pp. 177-81. 

31 Ibid., p. 184. 
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of intolerant men was not enough, they suffered, as did all other humans, 
the dread outbreak of plague in 1630. 

But all the persecutions of the past were pale beside the terrible glare 
of violence which has come into history under the ironic name the 
“Piedmontese Easter.” In the same manner as the feast of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew has been identified by history in France with the massacre of the 
Huguenots in 1572, so now the eve of Easter, 1655, provided the dark 
cover for the massacre of the Waldenses under conditions of appalling 
horror. Thirty-three years earlier the “Propaganda” had been founded 
in Rome. In giving the full name, Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, sometimes the rest of the title— et Extirpandis Haereticis —was left 
off. Its activity under the latter head included the inspiration which led 
to the Piedmontese Easter. A vigorous branch established in Turin in 
1650 exerted tremendous pressure on Duke Carlo Emanuele II. 

Early in 1655 all the Waldenses of Piedmont were ordered to move 
into the valleys of the Bobbio, Villar, Angrogna, and Rora, tributaries 
of the Pellice. The idea was to get all of them out of the plains into the 
mountain valleys—ignoring the fact that it was January. Three days 
were granted for accomplishing this migration. 22 Efforts to secure relaxa¬ 
tion of the concentration in the valleys were unavailing. On 17 April, 
while a Waldensian delegation sought audience for their grievances, 
troops gathered before Torre Pellice and demanded reception and quar¬ 
ters. This was a part of the army, altogether some fifteen thousand men: 
Piedmontese, Bavarian, Irish, and French soldiers. When the inhabitants 
hesitated, not knowing what to do, the troops attacked and, after severe 
fighting, occupied the “Waldensian capital.” This was the introduction to 
Palm Sunday. On that day the victors celebrated a Te Denm Laudamus 
in the church then proceeded to take over the city. Using artful diplomacy 
and wile, the commander induced the Waldenses to accept regiments of 
occupation in their principal villages. The authorities were therefore in 
an excellent position to carry out the real purpose of the whole effort— 
the extirpation of the Waldenses. On Easter eve, 24 April 1655, the signal 
was given. 

Almost everywhere the Waldenses were caught unprepared. Apparent¬ 
ly the soldiers went wild, swept by the irresistible forces of mob psychol¬ 
ogy. Eyewitnesses like Jean Leger may be pardoned some exaggeration 
in their sympathy for the sufferings of fellow Waldenses. But accounts 

22 The prime source for this episode is Jean L6gcr, Histoire generale des dglises 
cvangeliques des vallces du Piemont, 1669, esp. II, 94-141 (chs. 8-9). The story is told 
in Muston, I, 340 IF., and Ernesto Comba, pp. 174 IF. 
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on both sides clearly document a horrible outburst of unrestrained 
violence and sadism. The customary scenes of mass murder, plain and 
simple, visited on people of both sexes and all ages, were embellished 
with primitive savagery and sophisticated torment. Old people were 
stripped, tied into balls, and rolled down rocky slopes. Both men and 
women were subjected to prolonged and purposeless torture. Children 
were taken from their parents and, in full view, dashed against walls, 
cut in half with swords, or even torn apart by powerful men. Girls were 
made the naked playthings of bands of soldiers, forced to play the role 
of sex slaves or, if the games palled, impaled on stakes and there left 
to die. One man had his hands and feet pierced with a dagger. Then lis 
sex organs were cut off. To stop the hemmorhage he was suspended over 
a fire, which cauterized the wound. Then his fingernails were torn out 
with pincers. After this he was tied by his feet to the harness of a m lie 
and dragged through the streets of Lucerna. At last his experience was 
ended when his head was slowly crushed by a tightening rope wound 
around it. 

Some two thousand people were said to have perished in the ordeal. 
No wonder the civilized world of the West was stunned by the event! 
Some of the more moderate even of the participants recoiled before the 
violence and later made frank depositions concerning the excesses. In 
distant England Oliver Cromwell sought to intercede in behalf of the 
victims, and John Milton brought forth one of his most impassioned 
sonnets: 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

E’en them, who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
An hundred-fold, who, having learnt thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe! 

Not all of the Waldenses were killed. Most of them, either forewarned 
or fortunate, escaped and made their way to other parts of the valleys 
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or into foreign exile. The people of Angrogna, both natives and those 
assembled by the authorities, fled to the lower part of the Chisone Valley 
called P&rouse or Perosa. This meant for the most of them a short but 
very arduous traverse of a major mountain ridge to the northeast. Ref¬ 
ugees from the Germanasca region (St. Marin) fled northwest to the 
upper Chisone, called Pragela. Those from Bobbio Pellice took refuge in 
the valley of the Queyras across the mountains to the west. These, being 
all within the dominions of the king of France, were, for the moment, 
safe places. Cardinal Mazarin resisted the attempts of the duchess of 
Savoy to close these doors of escape. By no means all of the Roman 
Catholics, in and out of Piedmont, were so intolerant as to resort to 
persecution. Many local families, although they rejected what they re¬ 
garded as the heresy of the Waldenses, nevertheless gave them succor in 
their time of trouble. There were neighbors who offered not only sym¬ 
pathy but also, at some peril to themselves, food and lodging. The Wal¬ 
denses were therefore not so much obliterated as rearranged. 

Now arose, like his namesake of Old Testament heroics, like Oliver 
Cromwell from the commoners of England, a latter-day Joshua, Joshua 
Janavel. This intrepid leader was one of the few who had suspected the 
Piedmontese plans from the beginning and was not taken in by the 
maneuvers designed to allay suspicion. When on 24 April the troops 
approached Rora, situated along a southern tributary of the Pellice, 
Janavel saw them from afar and took immediate action. Gathering a 
few men as he went, he established a line at a narrow place. Here for the 
first time he performed one of those military prodigies for which he 
became famous, turning back a vastly superior force with a handful of 
men who themselves escaped without injury. This was just the begin¬ 
ning. It finally took an army of ten thousand men attacking from three 
directions to reduce the valley of Rora, leaving Janavel, still free, with 
nothing to defend. 

On another front Jean L^ger, the moderator of the Waldensian church, 
made his way to Paris, where he issued a call for help across Europe. 
England, Switzerland, and other Protestant nations responded with na¬ 
tional fasts and collections in favor of the refugees. More important in 
the long run, they officially protested the violence of persecution. A 
wave of reaction against such affairs spread widely. Even Catholic mon- 
archs, like Louis XIV of France (who in a few years would put on his 
own massive persecution), were loath to be associated with the detestable 
thing in Piedmont. Various projects were suggested to help. The captain 
of the Swiss guards in the service of the duke of Savoy proposed that the 
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minority of Catholics in his own canton of Glarus be exchanged for the 
Walclenses. The Swiss Catholics could then settle down among fellow 
Catholics in the former Waldensian valleys, and the Waldensians could 
live among fellow Protestants in Glarus. This was a good idea except 
that neither group wanted to leave home. Cromwell offered to rece ve 
Waldensian refugees for settlement in the parts of Ireland left vacant 
by his own persecutions of the Irish. Few people, however, have re¬ 
mained more steadfastly devoted to their Heimat, and few have regarded 
their exile as less satisfactory and temporary. As far as they were con¬ 
cerned, there was only one reason for taking refuge outside their home¬ 
land: to have a base from which to plan a return, and the sooner the 
better. 

More to the liking of the Walclenses, therefore, were the efforts made 
by many countries, especially England, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Sweden, to seek some means of resettling the refugees in their valleys and 
of giving succor to those still there. Even better, in the thought of some, 
was the direct action being taken by Captain Janavel and, presently, 
another doughty leader, Bartolomd Jahier, who returned with a band 
from Pcrouse and joined forces with Janavel. Thus began the process by 
which the Walclenses, partly through diplomatic pressure and partly 
by direct action, returned step by step to their beloved valleys and ousied 
the Catholics, who were always ill at ease in the mountains. The two 
chief military leaders could not recapture Torre Pellice, but they won 
a number of crucial battles and cleared Angrogna of the enemy. In the 
end their victories were very limited in the face of organized power. 
Jahier was killed in battle, and Janavel was wounded so severely that he 
retired to France to recover and eventually was forced into unhappy 
exile in Geneva. 

Yet such was their success that the Piedmontese were exceedingly em¬ 
barrassed as they faced the critical emissaries sent to Turin. An Italian 
bon mot had it: “Altre volte li lupi mangiavono li barbetti, ma lo tempo 
e venuto che li barbetti mangiano i lupi” (“The wolves used to eat die 
barbets, but the time has come when the barbets eat the wolves”) . 23 
On 21 June Samuel Morlancl arrived in Turin as the ambassador pleni¬ 
potentiary from Crormvell, the English lord protector. Negotiations 
dragged on over the summer. But by 18 August the duke was ready to 
sign a treaty which went by the name Patenti cli Gracia. This settlement, 
like most such documents, provided a temporary compromise on the c ne 

23 Quoted in Muston, I, 375. Barbet was a derisive nickname for the Waldenses 
taken from the ancient title of their pastors, barbas. 
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hand and the occasion for future trouble on the other. 24 Its provisions 
in the main are clear enough. The preamble states that, although the 
Waldenses deserve punishment for disobedience, the duke offers them 
amnesty instead because of his great love for his people (" Volendo far 
noto al monclo, con quanta tenerezza d’afjetto amiano i nostri popo- 
li. . . ."). Legal processes against leaders like Janavel and Leger were 
annulled. Waldenses were prohibited from dwelling on the right bank 
(south) of the Pellice and required to sell their possessions there within 
three months. All were given some tax relief during the time of their 
economic troubles of resettlement. Mass was to be celebrated in the 
valleys, but the Waldenses were not required to attend. Those who had 
gone over to Catholicism under compulsion should not be punished as 
relapsed if they chose to return to the Waldensian fold. Prisoners on 
both sides should be returned. Putting the latter provision into effect 
was hard because many of the little Waldensian children had been 
scattered in homes throughout northern Italy and could be located and 
identified only with great difficulty. Efforts were sometimes made to keep 
them hidden. 

Thus peace, of a sort, descended. But not for long. War was resumed 
in the 16G0’s. Weary of a struggle for which he personally had little heart, 
the duke in the 1670’s mellowed toward his heretical subjects and sought 
to avoid trouble. Some of the Waldenses, however, refusing any kind of 
compromise with those who had so often broken promise, continued a 
guerrilla war in the mountains year after yar, earning the name Gli 
Banditti. Both Ldger and Janavel were exiled. The former went from 
Switzerland to Holland, where in 1663 he was elected pastor in Leiden. 
The latter settled in Geneva, from which vantage point he observed the 
fateful series of events leading to the greatest exile of all in Waldensian 
history, the tragic setting for the “glorious return” made in 1689. 


C. The Reasonableness of Christianity 

In the previous chapter we surveyed the grounds of religious liberty 
as they developed from the Puritan experiments in England in the 
seventeenth century. We have seen how intolerance continued to oppress 
minorities on the Continent during the Thirty Years’ War and in the 

24 Samuel Morland, History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piedmont. 
This book of over 700 pages is a principal source for the diplomatic aspects of the 
episode. 
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continuing history of the Waldenses. One of the anomalies of this period 
is that, in the midst of royal absolutism, Counter Reformation, and 
benevolent despotism, new ideas on religious liberty found vigorous 
expression. The age of Louis XIV was also the age of Isaac Newton and 
Pierre Bayle. One product of the Old Regime was Voltaire. Out of the 
catastrophe of the Thirty Years’ War came Leibniz and Lessing. At the 
very time that Christianity was being girded about with rigid walls of 
authoritarianism it became “reasonable.” What we have here is the other 
side of the story of religious liberty in modern times: toleration as a 
product of the Enlightenment. Its roots are quite different from those 
of religious liberty in the Free Church movement in England and Amer¬ 
ica. It may be said that the latter was based on faith, the former an 
skepticism. The one defended liberty of conscience because the issues were 
of crucial importance, the other because they were insignificant. Roger 
Williams couldn’t care more. Voltaire couldn’t care less. Both defended 
religious liberty. 

The French Enlightenment was in many ways the most typical. An 
early manifestation was Pierre Bayle, whose Dictionary was a rich mine 
for use by skeptics and enlightened philosophers. At the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) he set himself to refute the 
misuse by the French clergy of the notorious passage Luke 14:23 (“Com¬ 
pel them to come in”). He himself was one of the Huguenots living in 
exile in Amsterdam. In his Commentaire philosophiqne snr ces paroles 
de Jesus-Christ: Contrains-les d’entrer (in part 1686; complete only 1713) 
he made the point that force in matters of faith is irrational. Trying to 
combat errors with a club is like trying to break down fortresses with 
harangues and syllogisms. Unlike Locke he would not exclude atheists. 
But he agreed with the English writer that Roman Catholics could not 
be tolerated because of their seditious loyalty to Rome. Typically, Bayle 
believed that one of the benefits of universal toleration would be the 
mutual enrichment of all religions as they shared their best insights. 
Much of Bayle went into the making of Voltaire. 

Perhaps the most representative advocate of religious liberty in 
eighteenth-century France was Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet), who 
lived to 1778, at a time when absolutism, Gallicanism, and Jansenism 
were strong in France. It was a time of both high intellectualism and 
barbarism, as is shown by the work of the Encyclopedists and the brutal 
and unjust execution of Jean Calas. In this precarious environment, 
which became even more precarious after his death, Voltaire was able 
to carve himself a place. 
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Elis awareness of the injustice of religious persecution seems to have 
been quickened by a visit to England (1726-29) during which he be¬ 
came acquainted with John Locke, Isaac Newton, and others. Lie was 
deeply influenced by Locke’s views on religious toleration and made 
numerous references in his writings to the degree of toleration that had 
been achieved in England. Voltaire's emphasis on reason is similar to 
that of Locke, and his attitude toward the sacraments of the church is 
not unlike English Latitudinarianism. In spite of his opposition to the 
church as an absolutistic institution, Voltaire advocated that people 
should not squabble about partaking of the sacraments of the church, 
but that no one should be persecuted for his beliefs as long as he be¬ 
lieved in God. 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary contains, among many other things, 
most of what he had to say about religious liberty. In it he takes ad¬ 
vantage of every opportunity to condemn religious bigotry and persecu¬ 
tion. 25 One of the ways he does this is by praising pagans for their 
toleration and contrasting them with intolerant Christians. Lie praises 
the Chinese, Romans, Greeks, Hindus, and Moslems for their wise reli¬ 
gious toleration and does not hesitate to twist historical evidence in 
order to prove his point. One of his pet projects is to whitewash Julian 
the Apostate and Diocletian. Julian, he says, was not really an apostate 
(since he was never really a Christian), and rather than persecuting 
Christians, he kept Christians from persecuting one another. Further¬ 
more, he says that Diocletian actually did not persecute Christians and 
condemns Constantine’s soldiers for killing him. He describes Constan¬ 
tine as an intolerant villain because he legalized the Christian religion 
and persecuted pagans—possibly he is confusing Constantine with Theo¬ 
dosius. The Jews presented a problem for Voltaire, but he seems to have 
allowed a place for them in his scheme of toleration without embracing 
them wholeheartedly. Under the heading “Cannibals” he takes occasion 
to remark, “And indeed why should not the Jews have been cannibals? 
It was the only thing wanting to make the people of God the most 
abominable people upon earth.” 26 This is a sample of Voltaire’s some- 

25 In the Philosophical Dictionary some of the chief articles dealing with toleration 
are Intolerance, Jews, Apostles, Heresy, Apostate, Ignorance, Inquisition, Liberty, 
Anti-trinitarians, Disputes, Dogma, Reasonable, Rights, Constantine, Arianism, Julian, 
Theism, Burnings, Censorship, Atheism, Christianity, Church, Persecution, Fanaticism, 
Toleration, Superstition. This section appeared first as a seminar report in my class 
by Paul Blankenship, who received his Ph.D. in church history. It appears here in 
revised and expanded form. 

20 Philosophical Dictionary, in Works, VII, 7. Cf pp. 11-12. 
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times cavalier approach. Generally he was more adroit, although still 
sharp, and not unwilling to distort historical facts to his purpose. In 
discussing the consequences of Constantine’s victory he writes that his 
rivals were murdered by “Christians” (i.e., followers of Constantine, 
who himself was no Christian) : “But it was the will of God . . . that as 
soon as the Christians were able to act without restraint their hands 
should be dyed in the blood of their persecutors.” 27 Unfortunately his 
main point, though erring in specific detail, was in general all too true. 

As far as the relationship between church and state is concerned, 
Voltaire, in good Gallican fashion, wanted the church to be subservient 
to the state. He felt that marriage should be primarily a civil contract 
(with the priest in attendance only to bless it) and that the state should 
regulate even the religious festivals. The state would, therefore, prevent 
religious persecution by being in control of the church. The ruler of the 
state would be prevented from being intolerant by his own reason and 
philosophy. Voltaire was also interested in academic liberty, as is shown 
by his praise of the French Academy for keeping free from the control 
of the king and the government. 

The religious toleration that was envisaged by Voltaire would exclude 
only atheists and religious fanatics. The atheists were a real threat, since 
Voltaire considered belief in a God to be the source of all morality. 
However, even they might be tolerated if they kept to themselves. For 
religious fanatics there was no room at all, because they were intolerant 
of others w r ho did not hold the same beliefs. In the ideal society intoler¬ 
ance would be one of the worst crimes because it is inhuman and pro¬ 
duces nothing but suffering and hypocrisy. 

From this sketch of Voltaire’s views on religious liberty it is obvious 
that Voltaire was not an orthodox Christian and that the basis for his 
position was something other than the New Testament. True, he use d 
Jesus and the disciples as good examples of religious liberty in action, 
but the good news he preached was mostly concerned with “sweet 
reason” and philosophy. Fie believed that it w r ould be evident to all me n 
that there is a God w r ho is the creator of the universe and the ground of 
all morality. Furthermore, man should obey the moral laws which under¬ 
lie society, nature, and the whole universe. Reason is the instrument by 
which man perceives these truths. Beyond such basic assumptions, Vol¬ 
taire would allow a person to believe anything he wanted as long as he 
did not intrude on the rights of his neighbor. 

Voltaire’s idea of religious liberty stemmed more from indifference 

37 Ibid., p. 152. 
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than anything else, but it must be remembered that he had reasons for 
being indifferent. One of them is contained in his statement that “Of 
all religions the Christian ought doubtless to inspire the most toleration, 
although hitherto the Christians have been the most intolerant of all 
men.” 28 The Christianity he saw seemed to have little connection with 
the inspiring Christianity of the New Testament. No one can really know 
absolutely. “It is the appurtenance of humanity. We are all full of weak¬ 
ness and errors; let us mutually pardon each other our follies—it is the 
first law of nature.” 29 He lived in a time when reason seemed to be the 
answer to all problems and faith seemed to be only superstition. If he 
had lived to see the reign of “reason” and terror following the French 
Revolution, he might have felt differently. 

One redeeming aspect of Voltaire’s weak basis for religious liberty is 
the fact that he fought vigorously in the cases of Jean Calas, Sirven, and 
others against the intolerance and injustice which he despised. Jean 
Calas was a Protestant merchant of Toulouse. Tragically his son com¬ 
mitted suicide. More tragically, however, the father was charged with 
hanging his son, the motive being to prevent his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism. It was even known that the son was mentally deranged. 
Nevertheless the father was executed 9 March 1762. When Voltaire heard 
of this extreme miscarriage of justice, he entered the battle with a 
Traite sur la tolerance, a Voccasion de la mort de Jean Calas (1763). 
After three years’ struggle, having taken the issue all the way to the 
king, he secured a reversal of the judicial decision and a vindication of 
the Calas family. Accompanied with publicity as only Voltaire was able 
to elicit it, the affaire Calas was widely regarded as a death blow to 
religious persecution. 

Eighteenth-century England was strongly influenced by the writings 
of John Milton and John Locke on the subject of religious liberty. The 
people of the time of the Hanovers and Walpole enjoyed the benefits 
of the Act of Toleration, but there was still some dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Dissenters, Methodists, and Roman Catholics. The Occasional 
Conformity and Schism Act (1708) temporarily prevented Dissenters 
from pretending to be Anglicans in order to hold public office, but it 
was soon repealed, and other acts were eventually passed to guarantee 
broader religious toleration. Two of these were the Relief Act (1778) 
and the Catholic Emancipation Act (1828). 

Jonathan Swift (d. 1745), although he was an ordained minister in 

28 Ibid., XIV, 104. 

29 Ibid., p. 100. 
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the Church of England, was an advocate of toleration in eighteenth- 
century England. In The Tale of a Tub he traced the development of 
Christianity in a satirical manner and concluded that the churches were 
better off when not fighting one another. In “Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man” (1708) Swift says that the sects should have full liberty 
of conscience but should not have the liberty to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment or the established church. 30 The power of the sects must be 
limited because they would be intolerant if they gained control (after 
all, they killed the king). He opposes the idea of the divine right of 
kings (which was already out of date) by saying that God is the only 
absolute monarch and that no man should ever have this power. Swift 
defends religious toleration by saying that the arts and sciences flourish 
most where the people are free. He lists a few doctrinal ideas such as 
God, Providence, and the divinity of Christ which a Church of England 
man should believe, but seems to be a real Latitudinarian. His main 
basis for toleration appears to be indifference to doctrine. This indif¬ 
ference comes out in his “Argument to Prove that the Abolishing of 
Christianity in England may be Attended with some Inconveniences, 
and Not Produce the Good Effects Proposed Thereby” when he opposes 
the disestablishment of the Church of England because the established 
church is a good subject for humor and argument. 31 Therefore, the 
resulting religious controversy will serve to take some of the pressure 
off the more important issues facing the state. He was quite willing to 
offer examples of such benefits. In noting that England supported about 
ten thousand parsons as well as numerous bishops, he was moved to 
remark that the total income would be enough “to maintain at least two 
hundred young gentlemen of wit and pleasure and freethinking; enemies 
to priestcraft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudices; who might 
be an ornament to the court and town.” The clergymen could be put to 
good use in army and navy. 32 In spite of all the levity Swift took pains 
to stand for toleration, although within the structure of establishment. 
He wrote in humor, but his work gives evidence of an attitude of n- 
difference and skepticism that it is not far from the skepticism he claimed 
to be fighting. 

Another brand of English satire was handed out by Daniel Deloe 
(d. 1731) in The Shortest Way with Dissenters (1702). Defoe was 
raised a Dissenter but seems to have had little formal connection with 

30 In Works , II, 354-55. 

31 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

32 Ibid., p. 30. 
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the Dissenters in his adulthood. However, he was in sympathy with them 
and sought to champion their cause by stating the Anglican “high 
church” position at its most ridiculous extreme in his anonymous pam¬ 
phlet. He criticized the Dissenters for their intolerance when they were in 
power and blamed the downfall of King Charles I on the leniency of 
James I in dealing with them. To remedy the situation, he urged that 
nonconformity be made a capital offense and predicted that the Dis¬ 
senters would soon conform if those found at a conventicle were banished 
from the nation and their preacher hanged. He answered all the tradi¬ 
tional arguments for toleration by insisting, in so many words, that the 
matter in question was of vital importance, that the truth could be 
known, and that persecution would work. This outrageous satire back¬ 
fired on him at first, for the “high church” party praised the anonymous 
pamphlet and the Dissenters hotly condemned it. Eventually the “high 
church” party caught on to Defoe’s satire and he was forced to spend 
some time on the pillory and in prison. A man like Defoe, who suffered 
for what he believed, must be admired. However, he seems to have had 
as much mischief about him as courage. If he had really been concerned 
about helping the Dissenters, he would surely have chosen a better way 
of doing so. 

David Hume (d. 1776) had little satire or humor about him. His 
purpose was to undermine both deism and “rational” Christianity in 
his Dialogues on Natural Religion (published posthumously) and his 
earlier essay on “Miracles.” He showed that there was no rational proof 
for any religious concept and called for religious toleration on the 
grounds of this uncertainty. He advocated that the powers and numbers 
of priests be limited, since he considered them dangerous to public 
tranquillity. He advised that a magistrate should be more lenient with 
the dominant sect than the others and should tolerate the others as far 
as he could. Suspicious of religious zeal, Hume pointed out that where 
religious zeal dominates, morality suffers. He did the Christian religion 
a real service by indicating the weaknesses of deism and all “reasonable 
religion,” but his views on religious liberty were based on the same kind 
of indifference as that of the deists. 

The German thinkers of the period of the Enlightenment were slower 
to occupy themselves with the problem of religious liberty than the 
English or French. A major reason was the Thirty Years’ War, which 
left much of the Palatinate totally devastated. Among those Germans 
who dealt with the issue in the eighteenth-century were Leibniz, Wolff, 
Reimarus, Lessing, and Moses Mendelssohn. 
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Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (d. 1716) is significant in the German 
struggle for religious liberty because he promoted a plan for the reunion 
of Protestants and Catholics. The plan provided for a church council 
which would arrive at decisions to which both groups could agree. 
Nothing came of this scheme, and Leibniz had no more success when 
he later attempted to reunite Lutheran and Reformed Christians in 
Germany. Underlying both plans are the ideas that doctrine is unim¬ 
portant and that the factors dividing Christians are all in the realm of 
the nonessentials. His writings show an impatience with “details” of 
creeds and formulations. Christians should be all things to all men, like 
St. Paul. There are so many disagreements inherited from the past that 
Christians should pass them all by and get together on the teachings of 
the first ecumenical councils. 33 Ecumenical unity would contribute to 
the happiness of men in this “best of all possible worlds.” 34 Although 
he was an apostle of toleration most of the time, Leibniz supported the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 because he thought it was 
necessitated by political and economic reasons. 

Hermann Samuel Reimarus (d. 1768) was relatively unknown until 
after his death, when Lessing began publishing some of his controversial 
writings in the Wolfenbiittel Fragments (1774-78). The most notorious 
was the essay “On the Purpose of Jesus and His Disciples” (1778), but 
the one most relevant to our subject is “On the Toleration of Deists” 
(1774). 36 In this essay Reimarus stated that the religion of Jesus was a 
religion of “pure and healthy” reason and lamented the fact that the 
Christian church persecuted most of all those who lived by reason alone. 
He also defended the Arians and Socinians because of their reasonable 
religion and seemed to think that deism was the closest thing to primitive 
Christianity. His appeal did not include a general scheme of toleration 
but was primarily concerned with freedom of religion and freedom of 
the press for deists. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing’s (d. 1781) main contributions to our 
subject are found in his drama Nathan the Wise and in his publishing 
some of the writings of Reimarus in his Wolfenbiittel Fragments. Nathcn 
the Wise was Lessing’s instrument for showing that all religions (especial¬ 
ly Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism) are manifestations of 

33 See, for example, Leibniz, Oeuvres (Paris: 1860), II, 3, 11. 

34 See discussion in Victor Basch, Les doctrmes politiques des philosophes classiques 
de VAllemagne, p. 41. 

36 “Von Duldung der Dcisten,” in G. E. Lessing, ed., Fragmente des Wolfenbiittcl- 
schen Ungenannten (Berlin: Sanderschen Buchhandlung, 1835) pp. 178—79, 183-85, 
190-96. 
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the worship of the one God, and that none is final or superior to the 
others. Therefore, he concludes, all religions should be tolerant of one 
another and should stress their similarities rather than their differences. 
He succeeds in picturing a useful, intelligent, and likable Jew (probably 
modeled after Moses Mendelssohn) to an anti-Semitic generation. His 
drama takes for its setting the Jerusalem of Saladin after the fall of the 
Christian kingdom in the Middle Ages. Most of the major characters are 
likable, especially Nathan, of course, the Jewish merchant, and Saladin 
himself, and Conrad, a Templar. 36 The chief religions are seen to have 
so much in common that all men can agree on essentials and practice 
mutual toleration. By publishing Reimarus’ writings, which included 
“On the Toleration of Deists,” Lessing indicated that he also included 
deists in his scheme of toleration, which was based upon ethical religion 
and indifference to doctrine. This publishing venture proved too that 
he was willing to fight for what he believed. 

Moses Mendelssohn (d. 1786) was a Jewish philosopher who became 
famous through the publication of his “Essay on Immortality” in 1755. 
His lifework was aimed at the emancipation of his Jewish brethren from 
their intellectual ghettos as well as from the restrictions placed upon 
them by the Christians. To this end he translated the Pentateuch into 
German and worked for improved occupational and educational op¬ 
portunities for German Jews. In 1783 he published a book entitled 
Jerusalem which called for toleration among all religions. He had no 
room for revealed religion and, like his friend Lessing, stressed the 
ethical aspect of religion. He desired conformity in actions (public 
morality), but liberty with regard to doctrine. Mendelssohn believed 
that the state should not mix itself with religion except to place limita¬ 
tions upon sects and atheists who might endanger public morality. 

Those who advocated religious liberty in the eighteenth-century 
showed comparatively little concern for the issues that had been dis¬ 
cussed and debated in the seventeenth century, such as separation of 
church and state, the doctrine of the church, and the right of revolution. 
Wesley had questions, but most of the men we have studied were not 
good enough churchmen even to be concerned with the problems. Gen¬ 
erally, they (including Wesley) accepted the idea of a state church and 
considered the church to be subservient to the state in all but purely 
spiritual matters. They frowned upon the idea of revolution and granted 
a ruler the right to use harsh means to put down revolutionary threats. 

30 See English translation in Dramatic Works of G. E. Lessing , pp. 227-382. 
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They generally agreed in advocating religious toleration for everyone 
except atheists and religious fanatics (which, in England, would include 
Roman Catholics) who might disturb the public peace or corrupt public 
morality. Being men of the enlightened eighteenth century, they insisted 
that these limits were based on political and moral rather than religious 
considerations. None of them would admit that they were religiously 
intolerant. Furthermore, they agreed that religious persecution would 
not work—that force produces hypocrisy rather than faith. They had 
their differences, but not primarily in these areas. 

The main area of disagreement concerns the foundations for their 
views on religious liberty. In this John Wesley stands practically alone 
against the others. Voltaire, Lessing, and the other German thinkers were 
unwilling to regard as important any truth that could not be understood 
or proved by reason. They believed that there existed a body of truth 
that was evident to all reasonable men. The existence of God as the basis 
for all morality was the chief one of these self-evident truths. Since most 
of the doctrinal ideas of Christianity could not be proved by reason, 
these men considered them unimportant and could not understand how 
Christians could fight over such superstitious ideas. Therefore they called 
for religious toleration in the realm of such doctrine, demanding only 
belief in God and responsible living. Believing their own truth to be 
obvious to all people and important, they thought religious truth al- 
timately uncertain, and consequently unimportant. Thus their idea of 
religious toleration was based on indifference to the major beliefs of 
specific religious groups. David Hume does not quite fit this description, 
since he pointed out the limits of rational religion, and Jonathan Swift 
claimed to cherish a few fundamental doctrines of the Church of 
England. However, both men spoke for toleration mainly on the basis 
of their indifference to all beliefs. 

D. The Wesleyan Synthesis 

In contrast to this tide of indifference stands John Wesley. He had a 
high appreciation of reason, but he knew that even reasonable men could 
not agree on every reasonable subject. Therefore he called for liberty in 
matters that could be dealt with primarily by means of reason, but 
allowed less liberty among Christians in matters of faith—which are 
beyond reason. He could not extend his hand in Christian fellowship to 
anyone who denied the incarnation, justification by faith, and the other 
essential doctrines which are listed in his sermon “On the Catholic 
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Spirit.” As far as Bainton’s three prerequisites for persecution are con¬ 
cerned, Wesley believed that religious truth was ascertainable (by faith 
more than by reason), that it was important, but that persecution would 
not work and was unjust. The other authors were more or less negative 
on all three of these prerequisites. None of our authors could claim to 
speak for full religious liberty, since each considered one form of reli¬ 
gion superior to the others, whether it be deism, rational Christianity, or 
Methodism. 

Wesley is a refreshing contrast to Voltaire, Swift, Defoe, and Hume. 
His views on religious liberty may have been influenced by the fact that 
he and his followers were persecuted, for one reason or another, during 
most of his life as a Methodist. Around 1788 a group of Anglicans sought 
to force the Methodists to declare themselves as Dissenters under the 
Act of Toleration (necessitating a break with the Church of England) 
or be dealt with under the Conventicle Act. Wesley refused to declare 
himself a Dissenter and insisted that his preachers (and chapels) could be 
registered under the Act of Toleration as “preachers of the Gospel.” 
Several Methodists were arrested and fined as a result of this situation, 
and Wesley made fervent appeals for religious liberty to the bishop of 
Lincoln, William Wilberforce, and others. Unfortunately, Wesley must 
surely have been mistaken in his interpretation of the Act of Toleration, 
for he could hardly expect protection under the act without declaring 
himself a Dissenter. He violently condemned the Conventicle Act and 
seemed to be willing to allow religious liberty to anyone who obeyed the 
civil laws and was loyal to the king. In his way of thinking, this auto¬ 
matically excluded the Roman Catholics, who were allowed to keep no 
faith with heretics (Protestants) and who were really agents of a foreign 
power. Wesley’s running debate with Father O’Leary (1780 and follow¬ 
ing) in The Freeman's Journal and The Public Advertiser brought out 
these limits of his toleration. 37 He felt that Roman Catholicism in England 
should be carefully and firmly limited because the Catholics would surely 
limit the freedom of others if they got the chance. Wesley could tolerate 
no one who was disloyal to the king and continually insisted that the 
Methodists should be given full religious liberty because they were loyal 
subjects. 

His sermon on “The Catholic Spirit” shows that the basis for his 
views on religious liberty was not indifference to doctrine but rather the 
imperfection and sinfulness of man. Although Wesley had a high estimate 

37 John Wesley, Letters of the Rev. John Wesley , VII, 9-1G. 
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of reason, he recognized its limitations. He knew that even reasonable 
men could never agree on all aspects of religion and therefore urged 
that liberty be allowed in nonessentials such as forms of worship and 
even the sacraments. However, he included forty or more doctrinal 
concepts which were to be held in common before he could freely extend 
the hand of real Christian fellowship. In his sermon on “The Lord Our 
Righteousness” he laid further stress on the problem of communica¬ 
tion—implying that toleration is necessary because many disagreements 
are only verbal and should not be allowed to lead to persecution among 
Christians. The breadth and firmness of his concept of religious liberty, 
as over against mere toleration, is indicated by his definition, as it appears 
in “Thoughts on Liberty”: 

Religious liberty is a liberty to choose our own religion, to worship God 
according to our own conscience, according to the best light we have. Every 
man living, as man, has a right to this, as he is a rational creature. The Creator 
gave him this right when he endowed him with understanding. ... It is in¬ 
separable from humanity. 38 

On dissident notes, therefore, we come to the conclusion of the first 
volume of this history of religious refugees. On the one hand, the basic 
foundations of the modern concept of religious liberty have been laid, 
by the committed Christian writers of England especially of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and by the skeptical and rationalistic thinkers who dom¬ 
inated the Age of Reason on the Continent. But on the other hand we 
have witnessed the continuation of the dreary story of persecution and 
oppression begun long ago in the days of Pharaoh. Puritans and Sep¬ 
aratists were experimenting with religious liberty while the homeless 
masses of the Thirty Years' War were wandering north and west and 
the Waldenses were celebrating their Piedmontese Easter with blood. 
The Huguenots of the dispersion and the Salzburgers were fleeing by 
the thousands while enlightened philosophers were calmly writing 
treatises on the reasonableness of Christianity and the desirability of 
toleration. This story, it is clear, is not yet ended. 


88 John Wesley, Works of the Rev. John Wesley, AM., XI, 37. 
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